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HE GRAIN TRADE FIFTY 


EFORE floating elevators were invented, 

says Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspa- 

per, issue of July 18, 1874, grain was put 

on board ship by hand, in half-bushel 

measures, passed along like buckets of 
ter at a country fire. Two days were then required 
unload a single-barge which had been towed along- 
le the ship. 

* An accompanying illustration, reproduced from the 
s of Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Newspaper, shows 
e operation of a floating elevator, which was designed 
correct such a state of affairs. For this material 
e Northwestern Miller is indebted to H. B. Collins, 
Brooklyn, who has found Leslie’s a source of much 

teresting information on the grain trade of half a 

ntury ago. Concerning the floating elevator, Leslie’s 

id: 
The first floating elevator was used at New York 
Paul Grout, a measurer well known in his day, and 

Wbut a few years deceased. Since its introduction the 

ain trade has assumed such proportions that 20 of 

Whe most powerful elevators are now employed in the 

arbor and port of New York. 

5 When in operation the position of the elevator is 

Wbetween the ship that is to be loaded and the barge 

ontaining the grain. One “leg,” as the long, hollow 


box is called, is lowered into the grain and the ma- 
chinery started. Within this leg is an endless leather 
strap fitted with metallic buckets. As this strap re- 
volves each bucket catches up a quantity of grain and 
whirls it up the leg, where it descends into the hopper. 
This holds about 40 bus, and is attached to a scale. 
As soon as the hopper is full, the bottom is opened and 
the grain is sent down to the machinery for blowing 
and cleaning, where the chaff and dirt are separated 
from the wheat. Then the wheat is again elevated to 
the top of the leg, whence it passes through another 
leg into the hold of the vessel. 

In addition to these floating elevators, several grain 
warehouses have similar apparatus, and a large number 
of vessels are sent to these stores to load. This is 
done when the cargo is entirely in grain. 


In the upper lake ports the loading is effected en-- 


tirely by stationary elevators, because vessels take on 
nothing but grain; but at New York, where ocean ves- 
sels, steamers and packet ships load with miscellaneous 
cargoes, and grain is sometimes but a small part, it is 
evident that the vessels cannot go to such elevators to 
take on but a limited amount of freight. Therefore, 
whatever grain is taken must be received alongside and 
by floating apparatus. 

These floating elevators are capable of taking up, 


YEARS AGO 


blowing, screening and discharging into a vessel’s hold 
from 2,000 to 3,000 bus per hour; while, according to 
the former method, it would require two days to trans- 
fer a quantity that is now handled in three hours. 


TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN 


Concerning grain transportation in the seventies of 
the past century, Leslie’s, in the issue of June 27, 
1874, said: 

In this number we give the first of a series of 
illustration of the methods by which the crops of 
cereals, such as wheat, Indian corn, oats and rye, are 
carried from the western states, where the great bulk 
is grown, to the consumers and purchasers: for export 
on the seaboard. 

In a recent issue, our editorial columns contained a 
sketch of the financial operations by which the crops 
of grain were moved, and what we have now to deal 
with are the mechanical appliances brought into play 
to supplement and aid the first steps in the process 
of transportation. 

If, while perusing these lines, it were possible for 
our readers to take a bird’s-eye view of the great 
West, they would see on all the lines of railway, both 
branch and main lines, which converge toward Chicago 
and Milwaukee, immense trains of covered cars rolling 
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An Elevator at New York City Transferring Grain from a Canal Boat Inte a European Steamer 
—From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, July 18, 1874 . 
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least equal in capacity to that which a 
foreign nation finds its interest to offer 

The second route is by Buffalo or 
Oswego, and thence by our state canals. 
Into these canals the lake craft cannot 
enter, and the grain must be transferred 
from the lake vessels into canal boats, 
which is done by means of elevators at 
those ports, a process involving expense 
and loss of time. 

We give a sketch of these canal boats 
wending their weary way from Buffalo 
and Troy, and if our space permitted, 
or if the subject did not belong rather 
to romance than the matter in hand, we 
could give sketches of a “canaller’s” life 
which would open up to our readers an 
entirely new phase of life and manners. 
At Troy these canal boats enter the Hud- 
son River, and are thence towed by 
steamers to this port. 





The third route is one which is only 





day and night with ceaseless activity to these points. 
These cars are filled with grain, and hold each from 
350 to 500 bus, 

On arriving at their destination, the first operation 
is the inspection of the grain, which is done by sworn 
inspectors appointed by the state or by 
a chamber of commerce. For the con- 





A Tow of Grain Vessels Entering the Lake at Chicago 


From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 


ing made, by a wise expenditure of the public moneys, 
wide enough and deep enough to accommodate craft 
of a far larger burden than can float in our Erie 
Canals. 

Unfortunately, the proper enlargement of our 


developing, but which promises ere long 
27, 1874 to be a formidable competitor to the 

canals, and that is by the lake craft dis- 
charging their cargoes at Erie or Buffalo, to be trans- 
ported thence by railroad to the seaboard. Already 
large quantities of grain are brought by this route, 
and it is that by which Philadelphia and Baltimore 
sustain their competition with New York as grain 
exporting ports. Those ports have ter- 
minal facilities as yet lacking in New 





venience of illustration, we may here 
confine ourselves to the wheat crop, 
premising that, mutatis mutandis, what 
we write of one kind of grain will apply 
to all. 

According, then, to its grade, be it 
No. 1, 2, 3, or rejected, the wheat is 
taken into the. elevators, which is the 
modern name for warehouses, to which 
are attached ingenious contrivances for 
receiving, weighing and delivering grain 
by steam machinery. These elevators in 








York, such as warehouses for the recep- 
tion and delivery of grain erected at the 
termini of the railways. At present in 
New York the grain, on arriving, must 
be discharged into lighters, and cor- 
veyed to various points in the harbor, 
involving serious delays and expenses; 
and although a way is being earnestly 
sought for reconciling the conflicting in- 
terests of the forwarders and receivers, 
none has yet been found, 








REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 





Chicago alone are calculated to hold 12,- 
000,000 bus of grain, and during last year 
there were passed through them the enor- 
mous quantity of 80,000,000 bus of grain 
of all kinds. The grain thus inspected is taken into 
the warehouse, and the inspector issues his certificate 
of so much wheat of such a class received. For the 
facility of business, all the wheat of each class is put 
together. No particular lot of wheat can be identified 
after once entering the elevators, It passes into and 
becomes part of an enormous mass of 
wheat of the same class, and the owner 
of it, when he wishes to sell, sells, not 
his own wheat, but the warehouse receipt 
for so much wheat of such and such a 
grade. 

We may remark, in passing, that these 
receipts, which pass from hand to hand 
like so much stock in the Stock Exchange, 
afford great facilities for speculating, to 
the injury of legitimate business, and it 
is estimated that in active seasons double 
and treble the amount of all the wheat 
in the United States is bought and sold 
in Chicago. 

But the wheat in the elevators being 
wanted for consumption, the buyer char- 
ters vessels to carry it to some eastern 
port—Buffalo, Erie, Oswego or Montreal, 
as the case may be. Our first illustra- 
tion shows the lake craft being laden by 
the “spouts” of the elevators; and as 
these spouts can discharge 2,000 to 3,000 
bus an hour, it is evident that the loading 
of vessels is a very rapid process, even 
though carrying, as some of the lake ves- 
sels do, 70,000 to 80,000 bus. 

From the lakes there are what may be 
called three exits, or channels, by which 
the seaboard is reached. The first is by 
the Canadian canals to Montreal. By 
this route, the vessels that load at the 
lake ports go direct to Montreal without 
transferring their cargoes, the canals be- 


A Grain Boat on the Erie Canal 
From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 


canals is a political question, and as such, other con- 
siderations than the prosperity and dignity of our state 
enter into it. Let us indulge the hope that, before it 
is too late, the sovereign people may awaken to their 
true interests and insist that an outlet for American 
cereals shall be made through American territory, at 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 

27, 1874 istered with the Patent Office include the 

following: Bishop & Co., Los Angeles, 

cookies; Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, 

wheat flour; Stoddard Mill & Grain Co., Advance, Mo., 

wheat flour; Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co., self-rising 

wheat flour; Ward Baking Co., New York, bread; 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, oats, wheat cereal, 
bran flakes. Cuartes C. Harr. 





A Tow of Grain Boats on the Hudson Bound for New York 
—From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 27, 1874 
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‘Peg Leg Green was in here gassin’ the other 
day.” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “‘an’ allowed ef he had 
[> the money handy he’d go down to 
Washin’ton City an’ help out 
the guv’ment in fixin’ it so’s 
the farmers’d get more money 
for their wheat. ‘What's your 
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I says. 
az rightly claim I got any, but then 

7 they ain't nobody else any better 
off thataway than I am, an’ ef the thing is goin’ 
to be settled by jes’ plain oratory I reckon I’m about as 
limber jawed as anybody that’s showed up yet.’ 
says I, ‘I don’t know but mebby you're more’n half right. 


‘Well,’ says Peg, ‘I can’t 


‘Well, Peg,’ 
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GOOD NEWS 

| The Commerce Year Book covering the 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, makes 
‘some rather startling statements regard- 
ing the nation’s flour output and ap- 
‘parent domestic flour consumption dur- 
- that period. The production of flour 
for the twelve months ending with June 

Rast, according to the Department of 

‘ommerce, was 129,600,000 barrels, or 

ix per cent greater than during the pre- 

eding twelve months, and more than in 
a previous fiscal year. The total do- 
mestic flour consumption for the year 
Was estimated at nearly 114,000,000 bar- 

els, or about 1.04 barrels per capita, as 
fompared with an average of less than 
‘one barrel per capita for the preceding 
Mine years. 
_ These figures, given official authority 
y the Department of Commerce, show 
striking resemblance to the estimates 
ade by The Northwestern Miller in 
llaboration with Mr. A. L. Russell, 
ormerly statistician for the United 
Btates Grain Corporation. As com- 
pared with the government’s figure of 
429,600,000 barrels -f flour produced 
uring the fiscal year 1922-23, The 
Yorthwestern Miller’s estimate, published 
t July, was 130,100,000 barrels. At 
that time the figure was freely criticized 
‘Bs much too large, and the argument 
based on it that the domestic flour con- 
sumption was steadily and materially in- 
@reasing failed to find general acceptance 
jamong the millers and bakers. A good 
‘many millers, observing or at least com- 
plaining that their flour sales were de- 
lining, took the easy method of laying 
_ the blame, not on their own inefficient 
_ and half-hearted selling methods, but on 
the assumed decline in the demand for 
_ their product. In the face of such a 
report as the one just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, they will find it 
difficult to maintain this attitude in the 
future. 

The indisputable fact is that the do- 
mestic consumption of wheat flour, after 
the undeniably bad years inevitably re- 
sulting from the war-time policy of sav- 
ing wheat, is definitely increasing. The 

population of the country is growing at 
_ a rate which requires an additional one 

and a half million barrels of flour every 
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year; the per capita consumption is now 
annually increasing by at least three or 
four pounds, and this, for more than a 
hundred million people, adds another one 
and a half million barrels to each year’s 
gain over the preceding one. Three mil- 
lion more barrels of flour every year; 
thirty million more in a decade: this is 
what ought to happen if the millers and 
bakers are fully alive to their oppor- 
tunities. 

The high point reached, according to 
the Department of Commerce, in 1922- 
23 was to a very small degree, if at all, 
attributable to any’ form of artificial 
stimulus. It was the natural result of 
social and economic conditions, and these 
conditions show every indication of con- 
tinuing. It is distinctly possible to go 
still further, and to encourage a materi- 
ally increased bread consumption by such 
activities as the “toast for breakfast” 
campaign, but the solid foundation of 
the flour milling industry is the normal 
demand of the American people for 
bread. 

What does all this mean for the indi- 
vidual miller? It means, first of all, that 
the market for his product is steadily 
and permanently increasing. If his own 
business fails to increase along with the 
demand, the fault is manifestly his. Per- 
haps his flour is not of the kind the pub- 
lic wants; more probably he is failing 
to merchandise it effectively. His costs 
are so high that he cannot afford to meet 
his competitors’ prices; his salesmen are 
unconvincing; his publicity is inadequate 
or deficient in selling force. For him, 
as for every other miller, the oppor- 
tunity is waiting, in the form of a public 
month by month increasing its demand 
for his product. It is for him to deter- 
mine whether or not he will make the 
most of his chance. 

There was a period when capacity and 
production, artificially stimulated by the 
war years, were abnormally dispropor- 
tionate to a flour consumption greatly 
reduced by habits acquired during the 
“save the wheat” period. It is small 
wonder that the entire milling industry 
throughout that time found business hard 
to get and often unprofitable. Today 


the #tendency is just the other way; 
much of the surplus milling capacity has 
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already been eliminated, and the demand 
for flour is increasing. These two facts, 
both of them clearly established, and 
taken in conjunction with the virtual 
assurance of adequate wheat supplies at 
reasonable prices, make the outlook for 
the milling industry in 1924 exceptional- 
ly bright. The business is there; it is 
up to the miller to go and get it. 





ORIGINAL STATES 


The Northwestern Miller is just now 
in the process of compiling its annual 
summary of the state regulations cover- 
ing the manufacture and sale of com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, and also the legal 
weights for flour and feed packages. The 
making of this compilation always brings 
with it anew the realization of how ab- 
surd the whole business is, and how much 
benefit would result from national uni- 
formity in all such matters. The Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials has of 
late accomplished much in bringing the 
state feed laws and regulations more 
closely into line, and it may be assumed 
that the federal decimal weights bill, 
when passed,—if Congress in its infinite 
wisdom ever gets around to it,—will re- 
sult in eventually making the package 
weights laws of the states practically 
uniform. Meanwhile, however, there re- 
mains much and largely useless diver- 
gence, due in most cases to the subtle 
ingenuity of state officials who want to 
put ideas of their own into practice at 
the public expense. 

It is quite extraordinary how many 
millers remain unfamiliar with the laws 
of the states in which they do business. 
Over and over again requests for infor- 
mation come to The Northwestern Miller 
indicating a complete lack of precise 
information on subjects regarding which, 
it might be supposed, each miller would 
be particularly well posted. Further- 
more, reports from state officials charged 
with the enforcement of the regulations 
applying to flour and feed show that 
violations of the laws, resulting, not from 
any attempt to do something illegal, but 
from sheer ignorance, are very frequent. 
Delays, inconvenience and losses result- 
ing from such mistakes are both numer- 
ous and extensive; the total financial bur- 
den laid annually on the milling industry 
by ignorance of state laws must be very 
considerable. 

The best and only rational way out of 
the difficulty is to establish uniformity 
in the matter of flour and feed regula- 
tions throughout the country, There may, 
of course, be special reasons why certain 
laws are desirable in one section and 
not in others, but it seems rational to 
suppose that if a sharp pointed metal tag 
fastener is bad for a cow in New York, 
it is equally undesirable for a cow in 
Nevada. It is hard to see why one 
state should insist on the annual regis- 
tration of each brand of commercial 
feedingstuff, while one of its neighbors 
allows registrations to be permanent, and 
another requires no registrations at all. 
There is nothing in the history, politics 
or social conditions of any state which 
renders twenty-four pounds the only 
conceivable weight for an eighth of a 
barrel of flour, while the usual system of 
mathematics makes an eighth of a bar- 
rel half a pound more. 

Worst of all, many states periodically 
change their laws regarding feeding- 
stuffs, so that the knowledge painfully 
acquired one year becomes worse than 
useless the next. Generally, it is true, 
these changes are in the direction of con- 
formity with the commonly accepted 
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methods, and so in themselves are com- 
mendable; the fact remains, however, 
that it is thoroughly disconcerting to 
have a feed shipment entirely legal one 
month, and only a trifle short of criminal 
the next. Moreover, every so often a 
state government sees fit to enact a freak 
law, based on nothing but the prepos- 
terous notions of some active but men- 
tally vacuous official, and then the real 
trouble begins. Originality may be a 
virtue, but as applied to state laws regu- 
lating an essentially interstate commerce, 
it is often a menace and a nuisance. 

The millers have done much, and can 
do still more, toward bringing about uni- 
formity in the state flour and feed laws, 
by consistently using their influence with 
their state authorities for the amendment 
of regulations which are out of harmony 
with the general custom. The tendency 
is unquestionably toward complete uni- 
formity, and the past three or four years 
have witnessed a conspicuous improve- 
ment, notably in the state laws regulating 
the manufacture and sale of artificially 
bleached flour. The goal, however, is still 
a long distance away, and before it is 
reached the millers will save themselves 
a good deal of annoyance and ‘expense if 
they will only take the trouble to inform 
themselves as to the precise laws regard- 
ing flour and feed in the states in which 
they do or intend to do business. 





SPEEDING UP SERVICE 

The Bureau of the Census, operating 
as a division of the Department of Com- 
merce, is unmistakably showing the ef- 
fects of Mr. Hoover’s influence. Not 
only is it doing thorough and painstak- 
ing work, but of late it has proved its 
realization of the fact that information 
which is two or three years old before it 
is publicly available is only a little bet- 
ter than no information at all. Under 
the act of Congress of March 3, 1919, 
the census of manufactures, which used 
to be taken only once in every five years, 
is now biennial. In preparation for its 
report covering the calendar year 1923, 
the Bureau of the Census has already 
sent out schedules calling for informa- 
tion. These schedules were mailed on 
January 2, and the bureau requests all 
those who have received them to forward 
their reports at the earliest possible date, 
“preferably before the end of January.” 
It has undertaken to tabulate the re- 
sults for each industry as rapidly as the 
completed schedules are received, and to 
publish the totals within a few days after 
the receipt of the last report. 

So far as flour milling is concerned, 
this puts it squarely up to each indi- 
vidual miller to see that his report is 
fully and correctly filled out at the earli- 
est possible moment, and forwarded to 
the Bureau of the Census. Failure to do 
this means, in the first place, delay in 
completing the summary; in the second, 
it means that the government must go to 
the expense of putting the case in the 
hands of a special agent to be checked 
up, this expense being, of course, met by 
the taxpayers. Since in nearly all in- 
stances the information called for is 
easily and immediately available, it would 
seem a simple matter for every flour 
mill in the country doing an annual busi- 
ness of five thousand dollars a year or 
more—the very small mills are not in- 
cluded in the biennial census—to make 
its report before the end of January. 

Unfortunately, many millers even yet 
do not realize the complete change which 
has of late years come over the census 
reports on flour milling. Until quite re- 
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cently, and certainly through the de- 
cennial report for the year 1909, the mill- 
ing census was in the nature of a some- 
what lamentable joke, for the reason that 
the census enumerators seemed totally 
unable to distinguish between a genuine 
flour mill and a feed grinding plant 
spasmodically operated in conjunction 
with a saw mill. 
statements which showed twenty-five 
thousand flour mills in operation. The 
1914 census represented a considerable 
improvement over its predecessors, but 
the real change came with the war and 
the activities of the United States Food 
Administration. After three years of 
activity, the United States Grain Cor- 
poration was unable to discover more 
than sixty-five hundred flour mills in the 
United States. The 1919 census, and still 
more the report made as part of the 
1921 census of manufactures, conformed 
closely to the findings of the war-time 
organization, and unquestionably repre- 
sented with considerable accuracy the 
real condition of the milling industry. 

Unfortunately, however, the results of 
these investigations were not made pub- 
lic until much of their value had disap- 
peared. The 1919 milling census report 
did not appear until late in 1921, by 
which time conditions had so completely 
changed that the figures, above all those 
representing the cost of materials and 
value of products, were practically mean- 
ingless. The 1921 milling census was 
made public, in summary form, in the 
spring of 1923; the detailed statement 
was published in the autumn. It is in- 
teresting and valuable from the historical 
standpoint to know what conditions were 
two years ago; but if the census is to 
be really an aid in the conduct of current 
business, its conclusions must be avail- 
able with as little delay as possible. 

The Bureau of the Census now under- 
takes to render this additional and very 
important service; it is for the millers 
themselves to say whether or not they 
want complete and authoritative infor- 
mation regarding their own industry dur- 
ing 1923 made available early in the 
present year. Such information would 
enable each miller to compare his own 
figures for production, for costs and for 
gross returns with the figures for his 
state and for the country as a whole. 
It would show him whether his costs are 
above or below the average, and whether 
he is setting too high or too low a value 
on his products. Above all, it would 
show him whether the demand for flour, 
as measured by its production, is growing 
or decreasing, thus indicating whether 
or not his selling methods are securing 
for him his fair share of the trade. 

Americans are traditionally inclined to 
look askance at government aid in in- 
dustry, and the activities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Internal 
Revenue branch of the Treasury depart- 
ment have of late years given them a 
profound dislike and distrust of official 
questionnaires. It is important, how- 
ever, to distinguish clearly between in- 
terference and assistance, and to realize 
that, under Mr. Hoover’s extraordinarily 
able leadership, the Department of Com- 
merce has become an agency of almost 
limitless potential value to American in- 
dustry. It asks for assistance, not for 
its own sake, but solely in order to be 
able to render the most efficient service, 
and the miller who neglects to fill out 
and return his census schedule fully, cor- 
rectly and, above all, promptly, is doing 
what he can to handicap and hurt his 
own industry and, through it, himself. 


Hence the amazing ~ 
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THE WARNING 


Last week a terrible dust explosion 
took a toll of some forty lives in the 
plant of the Corn Products Refining 
Company at Pekin, Illinois. Apparently 
every precaution had been observed to 
guard against even the remotest possi- 
bility of such a disaster; the moisture 
content of the million pounds of starch 
in the wrecked buildings was supposed 
to be ample to prevent the formation of 
explosive dust; there were no exposed 
or open lights; every care had been taken 
to keep the workmen from bringing 
matches into the plant. Nevertheless, 
somehow a spark or flame was kindled; 
there was just enough dust in the air to 
form an explosive mixture, and the initial 
blast, presumably a small and localized 
one, set in motion a volume of dust which 
was sufficient to bring destruction. 

It is true that dust explosions have 
occurred, and recently, in even the best- 
equipped modern flour mills, corn mills 
and grain elevators; it is equally true 
that dust explosions are preventable, or 
at any rate can be sufficiently localized 
so as to do relatively little harm. And 
yet there are a surprisingly large num- 
ber of men in the milling industry who 
still talk and act as if dust explosions 
belonged exclusively in the remote past, 
to the generation which witnessed the 
famous explosion in the Washburn mill 
nearly half a century ago. If a mill is 
fully equipped with a dust collecting sys- 
tem, its owners are inclined to think that 
they have done all that can reasonably be 
expected of them, quite forgetful of the 
fact that some of the recent explosions 
have actually originated in the dust col- 
lectors themselves. 

A disaster like the one at Pekin ought 
to be enough to make every miller realize, 
not with needless alarm but with a com- 
mon-sense determination to see what he 
can actually do about it, that his turn 
may come next. He believes his mill is 
free from dust, but is this really the 
case? He has taken precautions against 
sparks or open flames of any sort, but 
are these precautions adequate, and are 
they maintained at their full efficiency 
night and day? The chances are that 
nineteen dust explosions out of twenty 
can be traced back to somebody’s negli- 
gence or carelessness: to the thoughtless 
lighting of a match, the careless preaking 
of an electric light bulb, the failure to 
report a heated bearing or a worn insu- 
lation. Cases are on record where small 
blazes, due to overheating, were known 
to be of frequent occurrence, but were 
never reported because they were so easi- 
ly extinguished. 

Granting that the human element is 
never completely controllable, each mill- 
owner has it in his power to instruct his 
employees so thoroughly regarding the 
causes and nature of dust explosions that 
they will do everything they possibly can 
to guard against disaster, for the sake 
of their own lives if not out of regard 
for the value of the mill property. The 
cause of a dust explosion is generally 
so absurdly small in proportion to the 
damage done that most men, unless they 
have had the subject fully and vividly 
explained to them, simply will not be- 
lieve the facts. An apparently clean, 
dustless mill or elevator—what possible 
danger can there be in lighting a match 
for a surreptitious cigarette, or in using 
an electric extension light a bit care- 
lessly? 

The millowner owes it to himself, his 
associates and his employees to see that 
every person working in his mill under- 


stands, first, that dust explosions may 
happen and have actually happened even 
when every precaution to guard against 
dust accumulations appears to have been 
taken; second, that the ignition of the 
explosive dust is in every case due to a 
spark or exposed flame, which can be 
eliminated only by unfailing care, watch- 
fulness and loyal adherence to the rules 
on the part of every employee. There 
is ample material available for such 
educational work, provided in effective 
form both by the federal government 
and by many of the insurance companies ; 
the essential thing is to call attention to 
the lesson insistently, and above all at 
such a time as the present. 

Furthermore, every millowner should 
feel under obligation to secure the best 
technical counsel available as to the me- 
chanical condition of his plant and equip- 
ment. Mill machinery concerns have of 
late made special and very careful 
studies of the problem of guarding 
against dust explosions, working in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
through Mr. D. J. Price, of that bureau, 
whose work has been of material benefit 
to industrial plants all over the country. 
The adequate collection of dust is only 
part of the task; the dust must be safely 
disposed of, and every precaution must 
be taken to prevent sparks, overheating 
or open flames of any kind. Careful and 
frequent inspections of the mill build- 
ings and equipment, and the readiness to 
make the necessary expenditures for re- 
placements or new and improved parts 
or fixtures, will supplement the work 
done in educating the employees as to 
the danger of explosions. The record of 
the past few years shows that no miller 
or elevator operator has any right to feel 
that he has done his duty until he has 
taken these two steps toward making his 
plant safe. 








MAN, KNOW THYSELF! 


With the gesture of the celebrated 
Doctor Munyon, index finger extended 
firmly but benignantly and pointing di- 
rect at the eye of the reader, I earnestly 
ask him, “Have you had a Blood-count?” 
If not, why not? 

He should know that, like mah jong, 
bridge and golf, it is the fashionable 
thing to do and everybody is doing it; 
no one is really up-to-date without a 
Blood-count, or with his appendix still 
inside of him. It is recommended, not 
only by press and clergy, but by the 
medical profession as well. It is a 
pleasing winter sport, which imparts a 
certain distinction to the individual who 
undergoes it; it also gives him an in- 
tensely interesting subject for conversa- 
tion, especially with those who delight 
in describing their physical condition and 
going into intimate details concerning 
their various illnesses. 

When one finds himself seated at din- 
ner next to the good lady who is eager 
to talk about her recent operation, in- 
stead of feeling dismayed and regarding 
the coming ordeal as a bore, he is re- 
lieved and delighted, recognizing this 
as his opportunity. The moment the 
lady pauses, if she ever does, in the rela- 
tion of her impressions as she passed 
under, and emerged from, the influence 
of the kindly ether, he can begin: “I have 
had a Blood-count and it shows that I 
have such and such a percentage of this, 
that or the other thing,” according to 
the report. If he is able to memorize 
the technical terms, which he can easily 
do by a few years of intensive applica- 
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tion and the use of any good memory 
system, he can produce an impression of 
great erudition, and simply overwhelm 
his neighbor by the tremendously im- 
posing words he uses, leaving her com 
pletely flabbergasted and speechless with 
her comparatively trivial operation, which 
cannot possibly rival a Blood-count in 
the ponderability of its terms. It is 
therefore valuable as a measure of socia! 
self-protection. 

Finally, a Blood-count is an entirely 
painless and very interesting process, in- 
volving no interruption to business and 
requiring neither anesthetic nor the use 
of knife or medicine; a prick of the lobe 
of the ear and the extraction of a 
drop of blood does the business, and al) 
is over; there are no unpleasant after 
effects whatever. 

Immediately thereafter one can, if he 
so wishes, take up his bed and walk, 
although it is pleasanter to lie still and 
watch the deft operator, by means of 
tubes, testers and various fascinating de- 
vices, perform acts of skillful legerde- 
main which make the professional jug- 
gler seem like a shabby amateur. 

Best of all, in these days of high and 
searching government taxes, the cost of 
a Blood-count is very little indeed, and 
no internal revenue charge is made for 
it. The government has not yet discov- 
ered that it is an unnecessary and tax- 
able luxury, such as club dues. It is 
well, then, to have it done before this 
oversight is corrected and it is made a 
source of national revenue. 

In my own case, desiring, while I was 
about it, to be quite up to date in all 
matters concerning or affecting my 
physical condition, and also anxious to 
follow the fashion, I had a Blood-count 
taken, and desire thus publicly to testify 
to the immense satisfaction and great 
benefit I have derived from contempla- 
tion of the result, found in the report 
received shortly afterward. 

So far as I was aware, there was 
nothing the matter with my blood. When, 
as occasionally happened, I cut myself 
in shaving, it seemed to flow very freely 
and it looked all right to me. As well 
as I could judge it circulated properly 
in all parts of my anatomy. I neither 
felt its pressure in my head, except when 
I slept with my neck doubled up in 
the pillow, nor numbness in my extrem- 
ities, unless I exposed them in the night 
to below zero temperature. Neverthe- 
less it is always well to be on the safe 
side. 

It is true that, after reading the re- 
port, I was little wiser as to the condi- 
tion of my blood, but a mere layman 
could hardly be expected to find much 
enlightenment in its terms. When trans- 
lated by an expert medico, as in my own 
case, and found to indicate an entirely 
satisfactory state in every respect of 
the circulating fluid and the arteries 
through which it flew, it, of course, was 
highly reassuring. 

The greater satisfaction, however, was 
not in this, but rather in the contem- 
plation of the resounding and impressive 
words found in the report, and the 
knowledge it gave that the apparently 
simple thing, commonly known as blood, 
coursing through one’s veins casually and 
carelessly, spilled, on occasion, without 
thought, should contain such an infinite 
variety and such a tremendous number 
of utterly unpronounceable and, to judge 
by the length of the words, such for- 
midable elements as indicated by the 
Blood-count. 

(Continued on page 163.) 
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Outside of minor fluctuations from 
day to day, the wheat market, as meas- 
ured by the Chicago May option, re- 
mained approximately steady for the first 
week of the year, the principal change 
being a narrowing of the spread between 


the May future and those based on the 


1924 crop. Thus, with Chicago May clos- 
ing on Jan. 8 at $1.08%, July was only 
1%c under May, and September 3c un- 
der. A year ago these spreads were 
7c and llc, respectively. 

Such a situation ought to be, on the 

) whole, distinctly encouraging to a nor- 
mal flour business based on delivery in 
60 or 90 days. Nobody, however, sees 
" in it much encouragement toward look- 
ing for speculative profits of any kind. 
_ There is no inducement for buyers to go 
short in flour, because there seems no 
likelihood of any material decline in 
wheat prices, at any rate before the ar- 
rival of the new crop on the market; 
there is equally little inducement toward 
heavy buying for deferred delivery, be- 
‘cause there are no apparent signs of any 
xtensive advance. 

Flour production and sales have alike 
been light, owing to the holiday season, 
but on the whole they have been ahead 
pf the average for this always rather 
dull period. Prices have averaged about 

0c per bbl higher than a week for 
patents and straights, and the absence 
pf extensive price cutting to secure busi- 
“hess has been conspicuous and commend- 
“able. Exports have continued in large 
Wolume, but with the bulk of the busi- 
“hess concentrated in the hands of a rela- 
ively small number of mills and sea- 

oard exporters. . 

The course of prices for top patents 

indicated in the following table, show- 
ng average quotations at four repre- 

ntative. markets, two western and two 


“eastern: 
a Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
$6.65 $6.10 $5.60 
6.55 5.95 6.55 
6.55 5.95 5.60 
6.70 6.10 6.55 
6.80 6.20 5.65 
6.80 6.05 5.60 
6.45 5.55 5.35 
6.55 5.90 5.86 
7.00 6.40 6.40 
7.40 6.65 6.70 
7.15 6.55 6.55 
7.10 6.40 6.60 
; 7.00 6.40 6.40 
. 7.35 6.60 6.70 





The following table gives an approxi- 
ate average for quotations on first 
@lears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$4.65 $4.65 
4.70 4.65 
4.70 4.55 
4.70 4.65 
4.80 4.70 
4.60 4.65 
4.55 4.60 
4.90 4.95 
5.15 5.30 
6.45 5.55 
5.25 5.40 
5.20 5.40 
5.20 5.20 
5.30 5.30 





_ The following table shows the percent- 
ge of output to full capacity reported 
‘Dy three important yave of mills: the 
pring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
rd winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .... 44 52 50 
Dec. 23-29 ....... 35 49 49 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 8 
was $31.10 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


cS Sere SOL.26 Tmmed ...cecee $31.80 
Ld 5 0.00'9.6 SE.GS BER SE nn cccece 34.70 
Nov. 1 .......- 33.65 Aprill........ 34.15 
8 Se 33.456 March 1...... 34.75 
Bee. Bc cccce GES BO BD sccccece 32.70 
Ge 6-eassex% ' eS Pee $1.15 
BET BS cccecoce 26.80 Dec. 1 ........ 28.95 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 9.) 

PuiapetpHi1a, Pa.—Flour limits are 
firmly maintained, but trade is quiet. 
Millfeed is in small supply and firm, but 
demand is slow. 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Flour sales con- 
tinue to show some improvement. A few 
contracts are being booked, and current 
demand is picking up. 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market is 
firmer, with fair demand and prices stiff- 
er. Traders are hopeful of improved 
business conditions. Millfeed is more ac- 
tive, and demand is good. 


Winnirec, Man.—Western mills re- 
port a slight improvement in domestic 
demand for flour, but otherwise trade 
is dull. The millfeed situation is also 
improved, with fairly strong local de- 
mand. Prices are unchanged. 

Co.umsvus, On1o.—The week starts off 
with a fair demand for flour. Bakers 
are showing more interest than for some 
time. While no large sales have been 
reported, several of small lots have been 
made. Jobbers are still staying out of 
the market. There is fair demand for 
feed. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Prices are some- 
what firmer, but trading is light. Ex- 
port operations are small and of routine 
character, influenced by foreign ex- 
change. Business thus far this year has 
been disappointing, but the trade is 
hopeful of improvement, as general con- 
ditions are healthy. 

Baxtimore, Mp.—Flour is holding firm, 
with stocks light and buyers watching 
the market closely, preparatory to grab- 
bing everything in sight on any sudden 
upturn of wheat. However, most mills 
are alive to the situation, and have no 
notion of being caught napping. Feed 
is barely steady, and quiet. 

Mitwavxer, W1s.—Inquiry is improv- 
ing steadily, and sales likewise are in- 
creasing. Definite betterment in demand 
for flour is discernible. Prices are firm- 
ly held. Rye flour is in moderate de- 


mand and prices are steady. Millfeed 
is scarce and wanted. Prices are un- 
changed, but tending upward. 

Boston, Mass.—There is slow demand 
for all grades of fiour, with spring and 
hard winter held higher. Soft winters 
are unchanged. There is some price cut- 
ting, despite the eet prices asked. 
Rye flour is held higher, with good de- 
mand, Millfeed is dull, with wheat feeds 
nearly $2 ton lower. Other feeds are 
also easier. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Better feeling pre- 
vails in the local milling industry, and 
increased demand is noted. Southern 
demand for soft flours is -good, and 
shipping instructions satisfactory. Ac- 
tive export demand for clears and low 
grades is in evidence, but difference of 
opinion exists as to prices. Millfeed is 
firm, but demand is rather inactive. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Flour business is a lit- 
tle slow. The trade is flirting around, 
but not taking kindly to the advance in 
wheat. Shipping instructions continue to 
show improvement, indicating that stocks 
are becoming smaller. Some mills are 
not following the advance in wheat, while 
others have ted prices. Some spring 
wheat mills are up 10@Il5c, and the 
Southwest is up about 10c. Feed is 
steady, and prices are about unchanged. 
or aaa however, has slowed up some- 
what. 


ALLEN LOGAN IS ADVANCED 


Crop Statistician Becomes President of Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade—Well 
Known in Milling Trade 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Allen Logan, president Lo- 
gan Bros. Grain Co., and prominent crop 
statistician, will serve as the 1924 presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Harry J. Smith is the retiring president. 
Mr. Logan was chosen at the annual 
election, Jan. 8, over Oliver Denton, Den- 
ton-Hart Grain Co. 

The new president was second vice 
president of the Kansas City exchange in 
1922, advancing to first vice president 
the following year. He has been promi- 
nently identified with the grain industry 
for many years, and is especially well 
known to millers over the entire country, 
as he has made a specialty of their wheat 
needs. 

Harry C. Gamage, Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., second vice president during 
the 1923 term, is the new first vice presi- 
dent. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors are F. C. Blodgett, W. J. Mensen- 
dieck, H. B. Ragan, J. A. Theis, C. E. 
Watkins, J. H. Woolridge. 

Among the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the 1923 officers of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade was the closing of 
a contract for the erection of a new 
$1,500,000 building, work on which is well 
under way and which will be finished by 
the close of 1924. Thus the new presi- 
dent will have the honor of being the 
first executive to hold that position in 
the new building. 








Harvey E. Yants. 





Rice is an important staple in Turkey, 
corresponding with the potato in Europe 
and America, 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

n.6 Jan. 7 


an. 
Jan. 5 Dec. 29 1923 1922 





Minneapolis ...242,970 172,714 223,335 194,000 
St. Pawd ...2.00 10,217 9,817 7,590 2,975 
Duluth-Superior 13,360 11,900 9,790 17,725 
Milwaukee ..... 3,500 2,500 3,200 6,335 

Totals ...... 270,047 196,931 243,915 211,035 


Outside mills*. 150,906 177,828 163,794 140,700 





Ag’gate sprg.420,953 374,759 407,709 351,735 
St MD cccyes 31,100 36,500 27,600 17,900 
St. Louist ..... 35,900 30,400 37,300 32,100 
ee 101,805 108,723 76,465 103,120 
Rochester ..... 3,650 3,900 7,100 3,900 
GHEGRMO .ccccce 35,000 32,000 20,000 16,000 
Kansas City.... 76,600 75,501 89,500 65,400 
Kansas Cityt...270,704 250,363 250,365 224,980 
ere 19,798 19,404 14,077 138,125 
St. Joseph ..... $3,966. 30,848 ...... seceee 
P. ceeceetee 16,194 14,943 29,045 ...... 
Wichita ....... Be BTOO cecées esdvec 
TeleGO cvccssee 22,900 23,400 16,500 16,250 
Toledof ....... 44,150 65,301 51,440 49,170 
Indianapolis ... 7,877 5,426 9,965 65,592 
Nashville** .... 75,381 113,791 69,670 64,530 
Portland, Oreg. 52,181 54,268 20,225 32,745 
Seattle ........ 39,317 22,057 28,930 15,460 
WOOO cccecce 39,760 38,281 22,960 24,755 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan.6 Jan. 7 


Jan. 5 Dec. 29 .1923 1922 
Minneapolis ...... 43 31 30 36 
DE. FMGE cccecccece 41 45 32 13 
Duluth-Superior .. 36 32 26 21 
Milwaukee ....... 29 22 20 23 
Outside mills* .... 48 45 43 34 
Average spring... 44 36 41 33 
St. Louis .......+- 49 57 55 35 
BE. BGS 2c cccces 41 34 48 41 
BPMMEBIO cc cccccccce 61 65 46 62 
Rochester ........ 20 21 38 21 
CREGERO cocccccves 88 80 58 40 
Kansas City ...... 51 50 67 61 
Kansas Cityt ..... 53 49 48 45 
Omaha .......-+.. 79 84 60 68 
St. Joseph ........ 48 42 s* 
Salina ....c.scceee 40 35 62 
Wichita ...ccccere 51 47 
WOES ccoccccccecs 50 51 34 34 
TOIGEOE cccvecvece 50 49 36 36 
Indianapolis ...... 39 27 43 24 
Nashville**® ....... 38 52 40 34 
Portland, Oregon.. 84 87 35 57 
BOMttIe .crcccccecs 74 42 55 29 
Tacoma ......cees 70 67 40 43 
Totale ....c+.+0% 55 52 46 42 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





KANSAS BOARD ASKS FLOUR BIDS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Kansas state board of 
administration has asked for bids for 
approximately 20 carloads of flour for 
the various state institutions. The bids 
are to be received until Jan. 21. The 
total purchases will include 218,000 lbs 
of bran, 665,000 lbs flour, 6,000 bbls of 
graham flour, one ton of whole wheat 
flour, 69,000 Ibs of shorts, and 15,000 Ibs 
of white corn meal. This flour will sup- 
ply all the institutions for six months, 
and the shorts and bran are sufficient for 
dairy herds for a similar period. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 











4 Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 8. 
@utes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


5.60@5.7 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.90@ 6.35 $6.35@ 6.70 $....@.:.. $5.80 6.25 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.45@ 6.65 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.35@ 6.60 $6.80@ 7.25 
5.45@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.20 coco Moose 5.65@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.30 5.90@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.40 6.50@ 7.35 6.10@ 6.35 6000 cece 
4.40@ 5.00 4.50@ 4.80 vows @evee 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.55 oe te cas 5.60@ 5.90 5.25@ 6.00 er Pe ae ee 
5.50@ 6.10 coe@ee 5.75@ 6.30 5.40@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.35 6.20@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.60 5.80@ 6.25 
4.60@ 5.00 a, pore 5.00@ 5.50 4.65@ 5.00 5.25@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.25 cece Q@ecee 6.10@ 6.35 eT ae 
4.15@ 4.70 --@.- 3.90@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.00 coce@eeces cceee seve 00 @..0- CeeeEeces on cose 
5.00@ 5.35 cocoa @ee --@. 5.40@ 5.75 -@.. 45@ 5.75 cate eses 5.50@ 6.65 5.50@ 5.75 6.80@ 7.10 
4.60@ 4.90 cose Mes oseGee 4.25@ 4.65 -@.. *4.60@ 4.85 *4.50@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.65 
4.40@ 4.70 ee — oe 4.00@ 4.25 = See coeele coce 5.00@ 5.50 asee 3.90@ 4.40 
3.75@ 4.10 4.10@ 4.15 oo Qe @ 4.00@ 4.50 4.15@ 4.40 4.40@ 4.60 4.50@ 4.75 @ 006 sees 
3.15@ 3.50 3.10@ 3.15 o ese @ _ 3.85@ 4.00 sooo cove oesekcess @ ‘See 
27.50 @ 28.00 25.50 @ 26.00 eT OTE rere eye ‘ae 32.00@33.00 32.50@33.00  32.75@33.00  32.00@33.00 a 
29.00 @29.50 eves Mecce 25.50 @ 26.00 28 .00@28.50 --@.. oveetPacee eoce cece «+++@33.50 Perr, Pere eT) 2TTe 
29.00 @30.00 coeeDoces coco Q@oece 28 .60@29.00 co@ee 34.00@35.00  33.00@ 33.50 «+++ @33.75 ee Pee 28.00@30.00 
27.50 @ 28.00 25.00@26.00 27.00@27.50 .... @.... oo@.. $32.00@33.00 32.50@33.00  32.75@33.25  32.00@33.00  32.00@34.00 
29.50@31.00 28.00 @30.50 «+++ @29.00 31.00 @32.00 --@.. 34.00 @35.00 36.00@ 36.50 37.50 @38.00 35.00@36.00 cece @® cose 
32.00 @35.00 31.00 @ 33.00 eece Bovvce --@.... 38.00@ 40.00 38.00 @ 39.00 «+++ @38.75 38.00 @39.00 coce® coce 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.35@5.00 (49's) $4.50@6.10 (49's) — eT $6.60@ 7.00 $5.85 @6.30 
5 5.20@5.30 6.50@7.10 7,06@ 7.45 6,60@6.90 
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EXCHANGE METHODS HELD UNFAIR 





Federal Trade Commission Orders Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce to 
Cease “Efforts to Destroy Farmers’ Co-operative Grain 
Markets’’—Reply by Chamber’s Secretary 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, as a grain ex- 


change and the largest wheat market in ° 


the United States, has been held by the 
Federal Trade Commission to be guilty 
of unfair methods of competition in ef- 
forts to destroy the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive grain markets and to retain a mo- 
nopoly of the grain business at Minne- 
apolis. Together with its findings, the 
commission issued an order to cease the 
business methods held to have been prac- 
ticed. 

The co-operative agency which the 
Minneapolis organization is held to have 
tried to injure is the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange, which is a member of the St. 
Paul Grain Exchange. In connection 
with its finding the commission explained 
that the Equity Co-operative Exchange 
operates on a patronage dividend plan 
whereby earnings in excess of expenses 
are returned to grain growers whose 
grain is sold by it, the St, Paul exchange 
not pony | opposed to its members operat- 
ing on the co-operative plan. The rules 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, the commission said, are opposed 
to the patronage dividend plan and pro- 
hibit its members from handling grain 
in that way. Commissioners Van Fleet 
and Gaskill dissented from the order. 

Unfair methods of competition which 
the commission holds were practiced and 
against which an order of prohibition has 
been issued are: 

Conspiring to interfere with, or injure, 
or destroy, the business or the reputation 
of the St. Paul Grain Exchange or the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, their 
members and stockholders, or any other 
competitor of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis by (a) publication of 
false statements concerning the financial 
standing or business methods of the co- 
operative exchanges; (b) instituting 
vexatious or unfounded litigation against 
the co-operative exchanges to injure their 
credit and reputation; (c) compelling 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis to refuse to deal with 
members or customers of the co-opera- 
tive exchanges because of the patronage 
dividend plan of the co-operatives; (4) 
preventing telegraph companies from 
furnishing price quotations on grain to 
the co-operatives; (e) preventing mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis from doing business accord- 
ing to the co-operative method of mar- 
keting grain or patronage dividend plan; 
(f) denying to any organization of farm- 
ers, grain growers or shippers admission 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis because of the plan of such 
organization to pay — dividends 
on the co-operative plan of marketing 
grain; (g) compelling shippers of grain 
to Minneapolis from country points or 
from St. Paul to pay commissions or 
other charges unless and until like com- 
missions and charges are paid by ship- 
pers of grain from Omaha, Neb., or 
other markets; (h) prohibiting members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis when —. grain “on track” 
at od points from paying more 
therefor than the market price prevail- 
ing in the exchange room of the Cham- 
ber of Minneapolis, less freight and other 
charges, or otanwiee limiting the exer- 
cise of independent judgment of an 
member as to the price which he shall 
pay the farmer, country shipper or oth- 
ers, for grain “on track” at country 
points. 

Predicated upon a stipulation of facts 
said to have been signed by the re- 
spondents, the commission made the fol- 
lowing finding: 

“By means of boycott and threats of 
boycott the . . . chamber and members 
thereof conspired and agreed .among 
themselves and with others to induce its 
members and others to refuse to buy 
from, sell to or otherwise deal with, the 
. . « Equity Co-operative Exchange, its 
stockholders, or the members of the St. 
Paul Grain Ramones. The said re- 
spondents for more than 10 years last 
past have been engaged .in a conspiracy 
and agreement among themselves and 


with others to annoy, embarrass and de- 
stroy the business of said Equity Co- 
operative Exchange, its stockholders, and 
the St. Paul Grain Exchange and its 
members, with the purpose and intent 
of the said chamber, its officers and mem- 
bers, to secure and maintain for it and 
its members a monopoly of the grain 
trade of Minneapolis and within a hun- 
dred miles thereof. 

“That all these activities mentioned 

- in these findings on the part of 
said chamber, its officers and members, 
secured and retained for them a monop- 
oly of the grain trade at Minneapolis 
and within a hundred miles thereof, and 
unduly hindered and restrained compe- 
tition in interstate commerce between 
members of the said chamber on the one 
hand and the said Equity Co-operative 
Exchange and its stockholders and the 
members of the St. Paul Grain Ex- 
change on the other.” 

The order is directed to the Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis, its officers, 
board of directors and members, the 
Manager Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Co-operative Manager and Farmer, 
a grain trade periodical, and John H. 
Adams and John F. Flemming, its edi- 
tors. As representing the membership 
of the chamber the order is directed to 
C. A. Magnuson, C. M. Case, William 
Dalrymple, A. C. Andrews, B. F. Ben- 
son, W. F. Frasier, H. P. Gallaher, J. 
B. Gilfillan, Jr., H. S. Helm, Asher 
Howard, John McLeod, J. H. MacMillan 
and F, C. Van Dusen, all of Minneap- 
olis. These persons are directed to re- 
port to the commission within 60 days 
the manner in which they have complied 
with the order. 

The findings of the commission set 
forth that the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce is a nonstock membership 
corporation conducting a grain exchange 
for the exclusive use and profit of its 
members; that it deals in about 200,000,- 
000 bus of grain annually, and that its 
membership is composed chiefly of those 
engaged in the terminal elevator, line 
elevator, and commission business, other 
members sage millers and other 
grain converters. It is recited that dur- 
ing the period covered by the commis- 
sion’s complaint about 90 per cent of 
all grain received at Minneapolis was 
dealt in by members of the chamber. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, it 
is pointed out, is incorporated under 
North Dakota laws on the patronage 
dividend plan already mentioned. In 
September, 1922, its stockholders num- 
bered about 17,500, practically all resid- 
ing in North and South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Montana and en- 
gaged in raising wheat, corn, oats, rye 
and other grain, and shipping such grain 
to the Equity Co-operative Exchange to 
be sold for the growers. About 90 per 
cent of the stock is owned by individuals 
engaged in producing grain. The St. 
Paul Exchange, the findings say, was 
established in 1914 by the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange. 

The Manager Publishing Co., accord- 
ing to the commission’s findings, is a 
Maine corporation owning and publish- 
ing at Minneapolis a grain trade periodi- 
cal entitled Cooperative Manager and 
Farmer, which is sent to farmer elevator 
companies, independent grain dealers, 
grain growers and others interested in 
the grain trade, especially in the North- 
west. The commission declared that the 
policy of this paper was dominated by 
the secretary of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who furnished the data 
and material for many articles. 

Cuartes C, Harr. 


Statement by Minneapolis Chamber 

With reference to the order of the 
Federal Trade Commission, John G. Mc- 
Hugh, secretary of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, has made the 
following statement: 

“In so far as this order refers to a 
controversy with the Equity Co-Opera- 
tive Exchange this controversy ceased 
entirely about seven years ago. 

“The Equity Co-Operative Exchange 


began business in Minneapolis in the fall 
of 1907 under the management of P. E. 
Cooper as sales manager. For five years 
under his management there was no con- 
troversy between the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis and the Equity 
Co-Operative Exchange. In the fall of 
1912 George S. Loftus was employed as 
sales manager, and for four years a 
serious controversy did arise, which, 
however, ceased with the death of Mr. 
Loftus about seven years ago. 

“In so far as the order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission calls in question 
the legality of the track bidding rule or 
the property right of the Chamber of 
Commerce in its quotations, an appeal 
will be taken to the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals in order that the 
courts may pass upon the legality of 
the decision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

“At the time that the Federal Trade 
Commission investigators were making 
the investigation on which their order 
was based, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also had a group 
of investigators at Minneapolis agen | 
a similar investigation. The findings an 
report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s investigators were in violent con- 
trast with the report made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s investigators. 

“Two of the five members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission dissented from 
the findings and order of the commis- 
sion.” 





GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS PROPOSED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A_ corporation 
capitalized at $100,000,000 as a govern- 
ment agency, to own and operate storage 
elevators and warehouses, buy agricul- 
tural products from individuals and co- 
operative organizations and sell such 
products to foreign governments and in- 
dividuals in foreign countries; to act as 
agent for dealing in agricultural prod- 
ucts of the United States for sale abroad, 
and to make advances for the purpose 
of assisting persons and co-operative or- 
ganizations in financing the sale or ex- 
portation of agricultural products, is 
proposed in a bill introduced by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska. The corporation 
would be permitted to issue and have 
outstanding at any one time bonds in an 
amount aggregating not more than five 
times its paid-in capital. 

Cuartes C, Harr. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS TO MEET 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Final preparations 
have been made for the first midyear 
convention of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, which will 
be held in the Senate chamber, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 14-15. Governor Pinchot, 
of Pennsylvania, has accepted an invi- 
tation to address the convention on Tues- 
day morning, Jan. 15. Other state offi- 
cials who will speak are Dr. Royal Meek- 
er, secretary of labor and industry, 
Frank P. Willits, secretary of agricul- 
ture, and James Foust, director of foods. 
One of the features of the convention 
will be a demonstration by J. W. Hawk, 
of the Fleischmann Travelling School for 
Bakers. Another event of interest will 
be a display of bakery products made 
from Pennsylvania milled flour by the 

City Flouring Mills, Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

C. C. Larus. 





FUNERAL OF GEORGE J. NOTH 

Cuicaco, I1tu.—Funeral services for 
the late George J. Noth, western man- 
ager and engineer of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co. were held from St. Edmunds 
Church, Oak Park, IIl., on Jan. 3, with 
interment at Mount Carmel Cemetery. 
Mr. Noth died on Dec. 31 of typhoid 
fever, after an illness of about two 
weeks. 

Mr. Noth was born at Davenport, 
Iowa, Nov. 30, 1883. He was the son of 
the late Henry Noth, who was general 
superintendent of the Davenport Malt 
& Grain Co. for about 16 years, and 
who was the inventor of the pneumatic 
system of manufacturing malt. 

After attending the grammar and high 
schools of Davenport, Mr. Noth finished 
his education in the Armour Institute 
and Illinois University. For 15 years he 
held the Peon of western manager for 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., 
with offices at Chicago, and during that 
period became one of the most ent 
engineers in feed and milling circles in 
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the country. Mr. Noth was known for 
his expert knowledge of the manufacture 
of balanced ration feeds and molasses 
feeds. He had employed a force of en- 
ineers under him to take care of his 
eavy business in this line during the 
past six or eight years. 

Mr, Noth was a member of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club, the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Original Idea Club, and 
was also one of the organizers of the 
Butterfield Country Golf Club. He is 
survived by his wife, five children and 
four sisters. 

Representatives of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. who were in Chicago to attend the 
funeral services were: Stephen Soars, 
treasurer, Muncy, Pa; T. O. Van Nos- 
trand, Chicago; W. J. Blake, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; J. J. Tierney, Rockford, Ill; 
C. A. ‘Weaver, Minneapolis. 

S. O. Werner. 





BILLS TO CURB LOAN BOARD 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senators Borah, 
of Idaho, and Fletcher, of Florida, are 
authors of bills to reduce the member- 
ship and curb the powers and activities 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. These 
bills are the result of complaints that 
the board has become cumbersome by 
the addition of two extra members by 
the last Congress, and that too much 
money is being expended. 

Chief complaint seems to center around 
the payment of a salary of $25,000 a 
year to Charles A. Lobdell, former chair- 
man of the board, who is now fiscal 
agent. Mr. Lobdell has charge of the 
marketing of the securities of the board 
and of the intermediate credit banks. 
The fight, it is understood, is to extend 
to an effort to defeat the confirmation 
of four members of the board who were 
recently nominated. 

Friends of the board say that a dis- 
gruntled employee who was discharged 
some time ago is responsible for the 
attacks now being made in Congress. 
Some of the wheat marketing associa- 
tions are dismayed by the criticisms of 
the board, because they say such attacks 
are interfering with the sale of the 
board’s securities by which the farm or- 
ganizations are financed. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





NEWFOUNDLAND TO HAVE A MILL 

Toronto, Ont.—The Newfoundland 
Milling Co., Ltd., St. John’s, N. F., is 
preparing to erect a 1,000-bbl flour mill 
in that city. The building will have room 
for an additional 1,000 bbls capacity 
when needed. A grain elevator to hold 
500,000 bus wheat will also be built, and 
a storage warehouse to hold 25,000 bbls 
flour. All buildings will be of re-en- 
forced concrete, and fireproof. The 
company will have its own cooperage 
shop. The power to be used is electric- 
ity. The capitalization of this concern 
is $1,530,000. R. H. Palmer is managing 


director. 
A. H. Battey. 





APPROVE MESSAGE TAX REPEAL 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Grain dealers in 
the Northwest are letting the House 
ways and means committee Naser of their 
deep interest in the repeal of the mes- 
sage taxes as recommended by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon. One Tennessee 
grain firm reports payment of more than 
$1,500 in message taxes, and this is said 
to be small beside the amounts paid 
out in the same way by some of the 
northwestern grain concerns, for in that 
section, according to letters received, 
the grain trade is the largest supporter 
of the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





IN CHARGE OF SPERRY MILLS 

Seatriz, Wasu., Jan. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. D. Armstrong, Tacoma, 
connected with the Sperry Flour Co. 
since 1892, for many years manager of 
Sperry’s Tacoma mill, then northwestern 
manager of all the company’s Washing- 
ton mills, and after absorption of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. by the Sper- 
ry company Pacific northwestern man- 
ager, will hereafter be at San Francisco 
headquarters of the Sperry Flour Co., 
in charge of all Sperry milling opera- 
tions in California, Washington, Oregon 


and Utah. 
W. C. Trrraxy. 
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BREAD LAW INTRODUCED 





> Measure in House of Representatives Pro- 


poses Federal Control of Weights 
and Wrapping 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A “federal bread 
® act” is proposed in a bill introduced in 
the House by Representative Charles 
Brand, of Ohio. The measure proposes 
to put into effect federal regulation of 
weights and methods of wrapping all 
bread sold or transported in interstate 
commerce. 

The first important provision of the 
pill is “that each loaf of bread shall 
weigh one pound, one and one half 
pounds or a multiple of one pound avoir- 
 dupois weight, and when bread is in the 

form of twin or multiple loaves, each 
’ unit thereof shall conform to the weight 
herein specified; provided, however, that 
the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to biscuits, buns, crackers or rolls.” 

Each loaf and each set of twin or 
multiple loaves must be wrapped in a 
manner to exclude contamination, the 
wrapper in each case to bear a plain and 
> conspicuous declaration of the net weight 
‘of the contents, together with the name 
‘of the manufacturer and where manu- 
Pfactured. A tolerance of two ounces in 
‘excess of the declared weights would 
%e allowed, and tolerance of one ounce 
er pound below the declared weight in 
‘not more than one loaf in 25 loaves in- 
‘spected or examined would be allowed. 

» Penalties are prescribed for violations, 
gpnd the bill authorizes the Secretary of 

Agriculture to make rules and regula- 

Hions for the administration of the act. 

| Representative Brand said his bill 

would save consumers $50,000,000 a year 

on short weight, and should afford a 

Model for legislation in many states. He 

id that he had the co-operation of the 

ade wah of Agriculture and Com- 
merce in the preparation of the bill. The 
District of Columbia has a_ standard 

eight law, enacted in 1921, and 12 states 
ave passed such laws since. Mr. Brand 
the author of the Ohio bread law. 

“Bread is sold for 8c generally,” he 

aid, “whether it be a 12-, 14- or 16-oz 

af. There are about 300 loaves made 
rom each barrel of flour, so the con- 
mer is paying around $24 for the bread 
Made from a barrel of flour worth 
@bout $6. In other words the flour in 
Ben loaf of bread is worth about 
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soe 


kc 


net 


, and when the consumer gets 12@14 
he is not getting even two cents’ 
got of food in terms of the raw ma- 
rial. The loss to the consumer where 
bread law is in force amounts to at 
st one eighth of what he pays, or Ic 
t loaf. The total loss over the United 
Bests is estimated at $50,000,000 annu- 
ly.” 
t Cuartes C. Hart, 





OPERATING AUTHORITY TRANSFERRED 
’ Wasninoton, D, C.—The operating 
thority of the Shipping Board les been 
Bransford to Leigh C. Palmer as presi- 
nt of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, this action following a conference 
at the White House attended by the 
Shipping Board, Rear Admiral Palmer 
and the men in charge of shipping legis- 
lation in the two houses of Congress. 
_ The Shipping Board agreed to the for- 
mal action necessary for the divorcement 
of the corporation from the board. Un- 
er the new scheme as proposed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge the board would retain 
authority over questions of policy, rate 
fixing, routes and similar matters, but it 
_ ds believed a resolution of the board will 
attempt to define specifically the new 
fields of activity to be occupied by it on 
pte one hand and the corporation on the 
er. 
1 Cartes C. Harr. 








AKIN-ERSKINE MILL SOLD 
Evansvitiz, Inp.—The Akin-Erskine 
Mmill has been purchased for $133,500 by 
Ernest Monroe, who is connected with 
SHeldt Bros. agricultural implement 
dealers of this city. A year ago, at a 
yreceiver’s sale, the plant was sold for 
$160,000 to directors of the North Side 
c Bank, which was heavily involved in the 
pmill’s failure. Resale was ordered by 
7 the courts, when suit was brought to 
establish the interest of each of the 
a. 

4 property, which was valued at 
$800,000 by Wilbur Erskine when failure 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


was announced, had been appraised at 
$200,000 before the order of sale was is- 
sued, the court requiring that two thirds 
of that value be obtained before any 
offer was accepted. Under the court’s 
order, Newton Kelsay, president of the 
North Side Bank, will be paid $25,000 
for keeping the mill in condition during 
its ownership by the bank’s directors, 
W. W. Ross. 





LOW TEMPERATURES IN SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Temperatures over 
the hard winter wheat states dropped to 
below the freezing point, Dec. 31, and 
ranged downward to 15 and 20 degrees 
below zero. It is the most rigorous win- 
ter the Southwest has experienced in 
many years. A light blanket of snow 
partly covers the fields. 

Millers, grain dealers and wheat farm- 
ers welcomed the extreme cold from a 


24c lb the retail price of select hams in 
New York was 60c. The freight rate 
on a pound of ham from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to New York is 71-100 of a cent 
a pound. Do you think the New York 
retailer would give a fraction of a cent 
or any part of it to the consumer? I 
am certain the packer would not take 
the trouble to add the fraction of a cent 
to the price of hogs.” 

While such a reduction would not help 
the consumers, Mr. Cole said, he had no 
doubt some of the railroads would be 
in the hands of receivers in a short time 
if such reductions were made. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





TARIFF HEARING SET FOR FEB. 18 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Feb, 18 has been 
set by the Tariff Commission as the date 
for its public hearing relative to the in- 
vestigation of the duties on wheat and 





Frank L. Carey, Newly Elected President of the Chicago Board of Trade 


business standpoint, as the open winters 
during the past few years have caused 
great inroads to be made by insect pests 
on the winter wheat crop. Early this 
fall it was said that hessian fly and 
chinch bugs infested most of the wheat 
fields of Kansas and Oklahoma. The cold 
weather, however, will relieve those in- 
terested from further worry in that re- 
gard, as insects cannot survive freezing 
temperatures over any extended period. 
Harvey E. Yants. 





LOWER RATES WOULDN’T HELP 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Reductions in 
freight rates even to the point where 
they would be ruinous to the railroads 
would give no relief from the present 
high food costs of which some of the 
large consuming centers are complaining, 
Representative Cyrenus Cole, of Iowa, 
points out in a letter to Mayor Hylan 
of New York. Mayor Hylan recently 
asked Iowa members of Congress to co- 
operate with the city of New York in 
obtaining lower freight rates on food- 
stuffs from the Middle West. 

“We raise hogs in Iowa and you eat 
hams in New York,” Mr. Cole replied 
to Mayor Hylan. “In Iowa we want 
more money for our hogs and in New 
York you want more ham for your 
money. With the wholesale price of the 


best hams at Iowa packing plants around 


wheat products under the elastic provi- 
sions of the Fordney-McCumber law. 
Investigations of wheat production 
costs in this country and Canada are ex- 
pected to be completed by that time. 
It is thought that the commission will 
require only about 10 days to examine 
the testimony gathered by its investiga- 
tors, and that a report will be ready 
for President Coolidge about March 1. 
Should the President find it advisable 
to increase the import duty, the law re- 
quires him to give notice of 30 days as 
to the change. There is nothing, of 
course, at this time to make sure that 
the commission will recommend any 
change in the duty. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





OPPOSED TO CHANGE IN MELLON PLAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge has let it be known that he is op- 
posed to any proposal to compromise on 
the Mellon tax scheme, such as the plan 
to retain high surtaxes while making 
heavy cuts of the rates on small incomes. 
It is understood to be the President’s 
view that persons of small incomes will 
derive quite as much in lower living costs 
and more ready employment from the re- 
duction of the high surtaxes as will 
those who are making the big returns. 


Cuaries C. Harr. 
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EXPORT BOUNTY ON WHEAT 


Portland Chamber of Commerce Declares 
Against Plan Proposed by American 
Wheat Growers Associated, Inc. 





After numerous hearings on the sub- 
ject, the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 3 declared itself against 
the plan of the American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc., for an export 
bounty on wheat, in the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, by the board of directors 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
That we disapprove of the legislative 
plan proposed by the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc., for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“1, That greater evil will ultimately 
come to the producing element of the 
country and business interests generally, 
through the injection into the wheat sit- 
uation, as it exists today, of an artificial 
influence from the federal government 
than if the situation were worked out on 
a sound, economic basis which must, in 
time, prove to be the only permanent 
= of this or any other industry; 
an 

“2, That we oppose giving to any gov- 
ernmental commission the power of han- 
dling or controlling movements of wheat 
or other commodities, fixing the price 
thereof, routing of shipments of same, 
or in any other way attempting to place 
such a governmental agency over and 
above the power of the growers them- 
selves, when properly organized, to han- 
dle their product and the trade with 
which these growers normally and prop- 
erly may deal.” 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CHICAGO-LONDON CABLE SERVICE 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Chicago now has direct 
wire communication with London. This 
is the first time any inland city has been 
directly connected by wire with a city 
at the farther end of a cable. The 
Western Union Telegraph Co, expects to 
be able to make five-minute time for 
market messages, and other cablegrams 
will receive quick transmission at rates 
slightly higher than those for the usual 
run of messages. 

Direct service was inaugurated on Jan. 
7, and the first message was sent by 
Mayor Dever, of Chicago, to the lord 
mayor of London, who was waiting at 
the other end of the wire. A reply from 
the lord mayor was received within 10 
minutes. 

John J, Stream, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, sent the following 
message: “The Chicago Board of Trade 
sends hearty greetings on this, the occa- 
sion of the installation of direct wire 
service between London and Chicago. It 
is our fond hope that the new achieve- 
ment may broaden our commercial re- 
lations and add to the measure of human 
contentment.” 

S. O. Werner. 





RAILWAY EARNINGS IN NOVEMBER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Final tabulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of railway earnings for November shows 
that 192 class 1 carriers earned in that 
month $84,516,800, or at the rate of 4.68 
per cent on the tentative valuation of 
the railroads. In the first 11 months of 
1923 the earnings of the roads were at 
the rate of 5.15 per cent. 


Cuaries C. Harr. 





GERMANY’S IMPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS 

The amount of foodstuffs imported in- 
to Germany in the first eight months of 
1923 decreased 25 per cent, compared 
with those in the first eight months of 
1922, according to the foodstuffs division 
of the Department of Commerce. In 
1923 foodstuffs imported totaled 2,400,- 
000 tons; in 1922, 3,200,000 tons. Of the 
difference, amounting to 800,000 tons, al- 
most 600,000 tons are accounted for by 
corn alone, imports of which dropped 
from 827,704 tons in 1922 to 230,449 in 
1923. Of interest is the replacement in 
1923 of wheat by rye. Wheat imports 
decreased from 902,000 tons to 368,000, 
while rye jumped from 144,000 tons in 
1922 to 718,000 in 1923. The greater 
part of the rye came from the United 
States. Although wheat dropped off 
sharply in 1923, imported wheat flour 
increased from 12,000 tons in 1922 to 69,- 
000 in 1923, 
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Frank L. Carey Elected President of Board 
of Trade to Succeed John J. Stream 
—Food Agent During War 


Curicaco, Inu.—At the annual election 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, held 
Jan. 7, Frank L. Carey was named pres- 
ident to succeed John J. Stream, whose 
term had expired. Frederick S. Lewis 
was elected second vice president, and 
Joseph Simons, former second vice pres- 
ident, under the rules of the board be- 
comes first vice president. 

Mr. Carey was born April 4, 1867, on a 
farm near Owatonna, Minn., and is a 
graduate of Pillsbury Academy, Owa- 
tonna. He entered the grain business 
in 1893 at Duluth, Minn., and later be- 
came associated there with William Dal- 
rymple, maintaining that connection for 
seven years. He then became a mem- 
ber of the Hallet & Carey Co., Minne- 
apolis, which concern later opened and 
now maintains offices at Duluth and 
Winnipeg. 

At the commencement of the World 
War, Mr. Carey was selected as agent 
for the United States Food Administra- 
tion, and as vice president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, having jurisdic- 
tion over the states of Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Iowa, North and South Dakota and 
Wyoming, which position he adminis- 
tered with distinctive ability. At the 
termination of his war-time activities, 
Mr. Carey resumed his private business 
operations with the Hallet & Carey Co. 

Mr. Carey in 1921 became president 
of the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. and the 
Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co., and also con- 
tinued to maintain his connection with 
the Hallet & Carey Co. He is a direc- 
tor of a number of corporations in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned. In 
1922 Mr. Carey was elected to member- 
ship in the board of directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He is a 
member of the Minikahda and Minne- 
apolis clubs, Minneapolis, and the Union 
League and Bob o’Link clubs, Chicago. 

Joseph Simons, the first vice president, 
is well known to the grain trade and 
was a director of the board a few years 
ago. Mr. Lewis, second vice president, 
is connected with F. S. Lewis & Co., and 
has been active in the grain trade for 
years. He has also served the board as 
a director for a number of terms. 

The election was enlivened by spirited 
competition for five positions as direc- 
tors for three years, there being eight 
candidates. Some competition also de- 
veloped for election on the nominating 
committee, for which there were six can- 
didates for five positions, and the arbi- 
tration committee, for which there were 
seven candidates for five places, 

As directors for three years the fol- 
lowing were chosen: David Howard Li 
sey, E. D. Norton, Harry H. Lobdell, 
James A. Begg, Frank E. Alstrin; for 
one year, C. H. Stone. Successful can- 
didates for the nominating committee 
were John J. Stream, L. F. Gates, Al- 
bert E. Cross, C. H, Sullivan and H. M. 
S. Montgomery; for the arbitration com- 
mittee, Frank G. Coe, H. L. Wing, O. 
S. Dowse, George A. Koehl and E. C. 
Wittman; and for the appeals commit- 
tee John J. Stream, H. B Shaw, F. G. 
Winter, E. P. McKenna and John A. 
Low. 


S. O. Werner. 








TENNESSEE MILL BURNS 

Nasnvittz, Tenn.—The plant of the 
Livingston (Tenn.) Roller Mills was 
completely destroyed by fire on the night 
of Jan. 3; cause unknown. A large 
stock of flour, corn meal, millfeed and 
grain was lost. Total damage was esti- 
mated at $15,000, with $5, insurance. 
The plant was owned by Philander Terry 
and L. E. Garrett. Ernest Terry is gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

Joun Leper. 





BISCUIT COMPANY ENTERTAINS 

Battimore, Mp.—The Maryland Bis- 
cuit Co., of this city, entertained its 60 
salesmen and district managers on Dec. 
29, by showing them the plant and its 
workings, serving them a buffet luncheon 
at midday, giving them a theatre party 
in the afternoon and finally honoring 
them at night with a banquet at the 
Hotel Emerson, all in recognition of 
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their splendid services and the fact that 
the old year was the most successful in 
the company’s history. The speakers at 
the banquet were A. S. Goldsborough, 
secretary Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and the following offi- 
cers of the company: William C. Scott, 

resident and general manager; Elmer 
B. Jeffery, treasurer; Frank E. Steven- 
son, secretary and assistant treasurer; J. 


-Harry Neebe, sales manager; Andrew 


Gray, production superintendent, and 
George A. Deatel, advertising manager. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





STORAGE RATES REDUCED 


New York State Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganizations Consent to Change in 
Covering Charges at Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—A new schedule covering 
grain stored here in fireproof elevators 
will go into effect within a few days. 
The new rates are a reduction of about 
25 per cent, compared with those for- 
merly in effect, and bring Buffalo sched- 
ules down to those governing similar 
coverage in the West. 

Contention that Buffalo rates were ex- 
cessive brought about the reduction. An 
editorial in The Northwestern Miller 
formed an important part of the original 
protest against them. The New York 
state fire insurance rating organizations 
consented to the reductions after study- 
ing the complaint for several months. 

There are 13 fireproof and four wood- 
en elevators doing commercial business 
here. P. D. Fannestocx. 








WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCTION 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Winter wheat acreage is 
about 15 per cent less than at this time 
last year, the committee on statistics and 
standards of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States reported today in 
a semiannual review of business condi- 
tions. It was said to be generally “in 
most excellent condition.” 

“Moreover,” the report continues, “the 
farmers can be expected to plant less 
acreage this spring than last of those 
products the price of which is unsatis- 
factory, just as they did in wheat this 
fall, and thus, so far as possible, adjust 
supply to demand.” 

Co-operative marketing and better op- 
portunities of financing have contribut- 
ed to make the outl for the farmer 
for 1924 very hopeful, the committee 
concludes, 

Cartes C. Harr. 





NATIONAL FARM BOARD TO MEET 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The midwinter 
meeting of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations has been called for this 
city on Feb. 12-183. 

“Among the questions that will un- 
doubtedly come before the meeting for 
action,” said C. S. Barrett, chairman, 
“are the plight of the wheat farmers, 
freight rate reductions, the administra- 
tion of and need of improvement in the 
present rural credit facilities, legisla- 
tion to insure truthful branding of wool- 
en fabrics, seeds, fertilizers and feeds, 
and such issues as taxation and the sol- 
diers’ bonus.” 

More than a dozen organizations of 
farmers, national and state, are members 
of the national board, which is said to 
represent 800,000 farm families. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





SEATTLE-TACOMA OUTPUT RECORD 

Sgeatrte, Wasu.—Seattle mills ground 
1,685,568 bbls flour in 1923, exceeding 
any previous production. The largest 
previous output was 1,549,245 bbls, made 
in 1919. The 1923 output of the Tacoma 
mills was 1,553,136 bbls, which is also a 
record, with the exception of 1919, when 
their output was 1,686,442 bbls. 


W. C. Tirrany. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bills of some in- 
terest to the grain trade and flour mill- 
ing industry recently introduced in Con- 
gress include the following: 

S. 1631—To amend the federal farm 
loan act and the agricultural act of 1993, 

S, 1669—To amend the act entitled “an 
act amending section $2, federal farm 
loan act approved July 17, 1916,” 


S. 1670—To amend section 3 of the 
act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, 
known as the federal farm loan act. 

S. 1177—To increase the import duty 
on certain grains. 

S. 1188—To prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of misbrand- 
ed, misrepresented or falsely described 
articles. 

S. 1171—Authorizing the licensing and 
control of corporations engaged in stor- 
ing of food products for interstate 
shipment. 

H. J. Res. 94—Directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to reorgan- 
ize the railroad freight rate structure. 

H. R. 4493—Defining the crop failure 
in the production of wheat, barley, rye, 
oats and flax by those to whom the gov- 
ernment loaned money under the act of 
March 3, 1923, for the purchase of seed, 
and from the President’s emergency 
fund in 1918 and 1919. 

H. R. 4583—To establish standard 
weights for loaves of bread. 

S. 1642—To provide for the purchase 
and sale of farm products. 

Cuares C. Hart. 


NEBRASKA BAKERS MEET 


State Association Holds 1924 Convention at 
Grand Island—Bread Advertising Cam- 
paign Suggested 

Granp Istanp, Nes., Jan. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—About 50 members were 
present at the opening of the 1924 con- 
vention of the Nebraska Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation here this morning. The meeting 
will continue through tomorrow. 

Carl D. Wilke, Beatrice, president of 
the association, in his opening address 
suggested several plans to bring closer 
unity within the state organization and 
between the state and national associa- 
tions. Incorporated in the plan of the 
president was a suggestion for a paid 
secretary for Nebraska bakers and a 
statewide advertising campaign designed 
to increase bread consumption. Mr. 
Wilke also advocated representation of 
each state on the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association in 

lace of the present 29 men selected at 
a 








r 
Ee B. Ransom, Omaha, read his annual 
report as secretary. W. Ortman, 
Omaha, treasurer, also made his report. 
The feature talk of the day was given 
by D. B. Chindblom, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. His subject covered the wide 
range of business ethics, costs and selling 
prices, and business building. He prin- 
cipally brought out the idea that no 
competition based on price alone could 
be permanent; that a business, especially 
one such as baking, to be successfully 
maintained must give quality and service. 
The annual banquet was held the eve- 
ning of Jan. 8. An address of welcome 
was delivered at the dinner by G. W. 
Cowton, president of the Grand Island 
Chamber of Commerce. A response was 
made by P. F. Petersen. 
The final on 4 will be utilized with 
i 


a and baking demonstrations at 
local plants. A closed business meeting 
of bakers, with election of officers for 


the ensuing year, will also be held Jan. 
9. C. W. Ortman is chairman of the 
nominating committee. Robert Teviot- 
dale, Grand Island, was chosen head of 
a committee which will select the 1925 
convention city. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





FLOUR BROKER COMMITS SUICIDE 

Sawn Francisco, Car., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—George A. Rooth, formerly 
San Francisco manager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and prominent flour 
broker here, committed suicide early to- 
day. Domestic difficulties and the fact 
that his automobile had just run down 
and injured a woman are believed to 
have contributed to the causes leading 
to his act of self-destruction. 





RESIGNS FROM KEHLOR COMPANY 

Sr. Louts, Mo.—R. N. Walker has re- 
signed from the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, effective Feb. 1. Mr. Walker 
has been with the Kehlor company for 
20 years, many of them in charge of 
sales, particularly export. E. A. Sorms, 
who has been with the Kehlor mills some 
time, will succeed Mr. Walker, whose 
future plans have not yet been an- 
nounced, . G. Martin, Jr, 





January 9, 1924 
DUST EXPLOSION INQUIRY 


Bureau of Chemistry Engineers Investigate 
Starch Plant Disaster at Pekin, Il.— 
Heavy Loss of Life and Property 


Cuicaco, Int.—Engineers of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of gy have begun an 
investigation of the dust explosion that 
wrecked part of the plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., at Pekin, IIl., 
early in the morning of Jan. 3, causing 
heavy loss of life and damage to prop- 
erty. The bodies of 14 employees have 
been taken from the ruins, and 21 others 
are said to be missing. There is a large 
list of injured. 

G. M. Moffett, general manager of 
the company, made a request for a gov- 
ernment study of the causes of the acci- 
dent immediately after the news of it 
reached the New York office. The in- 
vestigators include David J. Price, en- 
gineer in charge of development work 
for the Bureau of Chemistry, and as- 
sistant engineers Hilton R. Brown and 
Paul W. Edwards. They have viewed 
the ruins with John Gamber, state fire 
marshal, and have conferred with H. B. 
Lawton, superintendent of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. Definite plans 
for carrying on their inquiry have taken 
form. 

The state fire marshal had already at- 
tributed the disaster to dust explosion, 
which occurred at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. One building of the plant, which 
was devoted to manufacture of starch, 
caved in and two adjoining buildings 
were swept by fire. The heat was so 
intense that there was little opportunity 
for rescue of employees who were caught 
in the building. Fire companies were 
brought from adjoining towns, but it 
was late on the following day that the 
flames were under control. 

The corn products plant, known for 
years as the sugar plant, was the prin- 
cipal industry of Pekin. It was opened 
about 24 years ago, having been con- 
structed by the Illinois Sugar Refining 
Co. The plant was sold to the Corn 
Products Refining Co. about 18 years 
ago, and had been enlarged and im- 
proved several times. Only recently it 
was expanded at a cost of about $1,500,- 
000. It was well equipped in every re- 
spect, and never had experienced a se- 
rious accident until that of Jan. 3. 

Records of the Department of Agri- 
culture indicate that the Pekin disaster 
was one of the worst that has ever oc- 
curred since combustible dusts have been 
known as a cause of explosions. A few 
years ago an explosion in a starch fac- 
tory at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, resulted in 
the death of 43 employees and property 
damage of several million dollars. 





BRITISH MARKETS STRONG 


Wheat in Better Position Due to French and 
Argentine Developments—Flour 
Demand Improved 


Lonvnon, Ene., Jan. 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is a strong tone to the 
wheat market, owing to higher Argen- 
tine offers and France’s action in reduc- 
ing the wheat duty 50 per cent. The 
flour market is also strong, with better 
demand. 

Canadian exports are offered at 32s 9d 
@33s 3d ($4.95@5.05 per bbl), top Ca- 
nadian patents 35s@35s 3d ($5.25@5.30 
per bbl), c.i.f., January seaboard. Aus- 
tralian offers are scarce at 31s 3d@32s. 
Home milled is officially 6d higher. 
Straight run is 38s, delivered, but most- 


ly selling at 36s. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





E. L. STANCLIFF WITH PLANT MILL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—E. L. Stancliff, for the past five 
years manager of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
is now associated with the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, as general 
manager. Mr. Stancliff made an en- 
viable record while with the Crete Mills, 
and comes to the Plant company well 
and favorably known to trade. 
Samuel Plant, vice president of the 
firm, announced that re would be no 
change in the organization other than the 
addition of Mr. Stancliff. 


W. G. Martix, Jr. 
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Minneapouis, Tugspay, Jan. 8, 1924 








The flour trade has not yet fully re- 
covered from the dullness incident to 
the holidays. Millers admit that the 
volume of business on their books is 
fairly satisfactory, but they are impa- 
tient for fresh buying to set in. With 


) stocks admittedly light, an improvement 
in inquiry was looked for before this, 


but the trade is holding back. 
Sentiment among buyers is in favor of 
lower prices. They claim to lack con- 
fidence in present levels and will not 
“anticipate their needs. This, of course, 
is a natural tendency on the part of 
most buyers. It usually results in price 
‘cutting. Rumors are frequent nowadays 
of mills shading their asking prices in 
Yorder to effect sales. 
' The spread between first clear and sec- 
Yond patent is unusually wide. Inquiry 
or clears is very light, and very low 
‘prices are being quoted. Second clear 
ds again on a red dog basis. 
Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
‘end outside mills for flour in carload or 
‘Found lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
Meapolis, per 196 Ibs: 










































Jan. 8 Year ago 
Bhort patent, 98-lb 
Be COLTON ....eeeeseeee $6.35@6.70 $6.60@7.25 
“Standard patent ...... 6.15@6.20 6.45@6.70 
MBecond patent ........ 5.95@6.10 6.30@6.45 
First clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.80 5.25@65.40 
Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.40 3.50@3.90 

*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


> No improvement is noted in demand 
Wor durum products. Millers are hold- 
“img semolinas firmly in line with pre- 
Miums asked for cash wheat, and maca- 
“Poni manufacturers are unwilling to pay 
“Bhese prices. Bids usually are 40@50c 
“bbl less. New bookings are light. Direc- 
jons, however, are coming in a little 
Pore freely than on bread wheat flours. 
In the week ending Jan. 5, seven 
inneapolis and interior mills made 38,- 
978 bbls durum products, compared with 
‘40,789 the previous week. 
+ Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
ipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


4 Jan. 8 Year ago 
Wo. 2 semolina ....... $6.30@6.40 $5.30@5.40 
“ancy patent ........ 5.65@5.75 ....@.... 
Spurum flour ......... 4.20@4.25 4.35@4.50 


Co eccccccccccces 3.55@3.70 3.60@3.90 
WILL EXPEDITE CAR FERRY SHIPMENTS 


' J. A. Hewitt, of Minneapolis, north- 
estern agent for the Pere Marquette 
ailway Co., announces that his com- 
any on Jan. 1 became part owners of 
he Belt Railway of Chicago. This will 
mean a 24-hour saving on through busi- 
‘mess for trunk line points from the 
Worthwest, moving through Chicago. 
‘The freight will be concentrated in the 
pew Pere Marquette-Rockwell Street 
yard in Chicago, and all through mani- 
‘fest trains for Buffalo and Niagara 
frontier connections will be made up and 
shipped from this yard. 
© All shipments routed via Belt Railwa 
jof ——_ care Pere Marquette, will 
“yreceive the benefit of this new fast 
yfreight schedule to all eastern trunk 
line and Central Freight Association ter- 


3 ritory. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed demand is very spasmodi 
one day fair and the ~ a "dull. It 
looked for a while as if the market had 
at last turned and that a higher trend 
of prices might be looked for, but the 
improvement was short-lived. There 
seems to be no real buying interest, and 
no urgent needs. Spot offerings are not 
heavy, and yet there are occasional track 
offerings that have to be sacrificed to 
move. On Jan. 7, a little track bran sold 


in Minneapolis at $24.50 ton, but job- 
bers’ asking prices are $25. 

Standard middlings, because of their 
comparative scarcity, are again on the 
same basis as bran. There is perhaps 
a little more inquiry for this grade at 
present than there is for bran. Flour 
middlings and red dog, while not ac- 
tive, are held fairly firm. Scattering 
inquiry for these grades is reported from 
southern buyers. Eastern inquiry is 
light. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $25.50 
@26.50 ton, standard middlings $25@26, 
flour middlings $28@30.50, red dog $81 
@33 and rye middlings $24@25, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Jan. 8 Year ago 
eee Siacca @25.00 $25.00@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25.00 24.75@25.25 


Flour middlings... 27.50@28.00 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.50@33.00 30.50@32.00 


DEATH OF WILLIAM B, PARSONS 
William B. Parsons, president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. of Minneapolis, died 
Jan. 3 in a local hospital, after a short 
illness. His death was unexpected, and 
came as a distinct shock to his many 
friends in the trade. Mr. Parsons, who 
was 67 years of age, had been planning 
for some time to retire and leave the 
business in the hands of his younger as- 
sociates. The funeral was held Jan. 7, 
a number of local grain men acting as 
honorary and active pallbearers. 

Mr. Parsons was born in England, 
and came to the United States with his 
parents when two years old. As a 
young man, he entered the banking busi- 
ness at Dodge Center, Minn., but moved 
to Winona in 1890, becoming president 
of the Minnesota Elevator Co. and vice 
president of the Western Elevator Co. 
In 1916 he came to Minneapolis as presi- 
dent of the Bartlett-Frazier Co. His 
widow and two sons survive him. 


NOTES 


Mill oats are quoted at 29@32c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

W. W. Brown, operative miller, has 
moved from Bowdle, S. D., to Ellendale, 
N. D. 

Another lot of 2,300 bbls of rye flour 
was shipped from Minneapolis recently 
for export. 

Harry F. Less, sales manager Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in Minne- 
apolis Jan, 4. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager Washburn-Crosby Co., is in New 
York this week. 

R. E. McGarry has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for the Aberdeen 
(S. D.) Mill Co. = 

J. C. Mitchell, of Fort Dodge, will 
represent the Mills of Albert Lea Co. 
in northern Iowa. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 7 for Palm Beach, Fla. 

Lee Kuempel, 
Traffic Association, is in Washington, at- 
tending a meeting of rate experts. 

C. E. Roseth, manager Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., passed through Minneapolis 
Jan. 8, en route to Chicago and Detroit. 

C. R. Heaney, manager the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, is spending this week 
in Chicago with the mill’s broker, C. 
Clarkson. 

Howard Files, department sales man- 
aad for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

inneapolis, is visiting the company’s 
Detroit office. 

L. C. Newsome, president Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is in Min- 
neapolis for a few days, coming here 
from St. Louis. 


of the Minneapolis: 


Richard F. Uhlmann, secretary Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago, has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan, 8 as follows: 
sight $4.27%4; three-day, $4.26%; 60-day, 
$4.25%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.50. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest has declared its regular 
dividend of 50c per share, and an extra 
dividend of 50c per share on its com- 
mon stock. 

L. A. Verrier, of Hancock, northern 
Michigan representative of the St. Paul 
Milling Co., and S. T. Einen, of Madelia, 
southern Minnesota representative, visit- 
ed the mill Jan. 3-4, 

Harry N. Vaughn, secretary Charles 
M. Cox Co., Boston, called on the grain 
and feed trades in Minneapolis during 
the week, in company with the local rep- 
resentative, F. B. Parsons. 


Charles F. McCartney, of St. Louis, 
has been appointed manager of the Min- 
neapolis mill of the Ralston-Purina Co. 
Mr. McCartney has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Farmers’ Produce Co., Sleepy 
Eye, and the T. E. Hier Milling Co., 
Springfield, Minn., have each placed an 
order with C. A. Weaver & Co., Minne- 
apolis, for a 22-inch Monarch attrition 
mill. 


The affairs of the Minnesota Commis- 
sion Co., Minneapolis, are being liquidat- 
ed. The Albert Dickinson Co., which 
controlled the Minnesota Commission Co., 
is again a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Fred C. Ropte, of Minneapolis, until 
recently with the Moses Bros. Mills, 
Great Bend, Kansas, is now on the road 
for the Mills of Albert Lea Co., calling 
on the carload trade between Milwaukee 
and Chicago. 


The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
regular bimonthly meeting in Minneapo- 
lis Jan. 8. Out-of-town members pres- 
ent were W. M. Parker, Sauk Center, A. 
L. Goodman, Duluth, G. H. Ledbetter, 
Clarkfield, and H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud. 


Based on the close, Jan. 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 98c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.02, 
No. 1 northern 96c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation Jan, 8: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one haif), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 561,100 242,970 43 
Previous week ... 561,100 172,714 31 
Year ago ........ 561,100 223,335 40 
Two years ago... 546,000 194,000 36 
Three years ago.. 546,000 231,965 42 
Four years ago... 546,000 430,390 78 
Five years ago... 546,000 297,265 57 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


Jan. 12 .. ..+..-- 226,715 224,125 242,775 
Jan. 5 ... 242,970 223,335 194,000 231,965 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec. 29... 172,714 214,850 202,160 236,380 
Dec, 22... 198,789 264,185 206,140 248,690 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
545 


Jan. 12 .. ceeees ceceee 1,070 
Jan. & ... 964 1,843) «2.406 3,570 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec. 29... 714 2,500 ...-+- 3,315 
Dec. 22... 1,707 4,678 = ..eeee 1,070 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 


nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
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reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5... 336,600 161,123 48 
Previous week ... 417,450 187,645 45 
ZORP OHO iccccces 336,600 145,307 43 
Two years ago... 421,890 185,950 40 
Three years ago.. 411,390 176,830 40 
Four years ago... 424,260 210,330 41 
Five years ago... 348,150 216,385 60 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Nov. 24. 57 65,300 272,445 275,040 3,957 3,804 
Dec. 1.. 61 68,240 252,334 220,852 2,255 1,172 
Dec. 8.. 63 72,640 250,168 242,584 2,708 2,049 
Dec. 15, 62 70,465 239,244 226,070 1,463 969 
Dec, 22. 58 68,625 222,372 191,022 663 4,786 
Dec, 29. 61 69,575 187,645 166,589 6561 1,851 
Jan. §.. 48 66,100 161,123 145,307... ... 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is a shade weaker, 
with demand only fair. Buying of lin- 
seed oil slowed up during the holidays 
and, consequently, crushers are not ag- 
gressive sellers of meal. Resellers re- 
port consumption less than normal. 
Flaxseed receipts are decreasing. It is 
rumored that the American mill in Min- 
neapolis will close this week for the 
season. The —? new mill in Chi- 
cago is completed, and it is transferring 
its oil and meal business there. Some 
export inquiry is reported for oil cake 
for near-by shipment, but no inquiry 
for shipment beyond February. Prompt 
oil meal is quoted at $45.50@46 ton, car 
lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


WHEAT 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis are 
very light, compared with a year ago. 
Milling demand is not heavy, but the per- 
centage of choice wheat arriving is so 
light that premiums are maintained at 
their previous high levels. On _ top 
grades, 2@3c bu more is being paid than 
a week ago. The lower grades are slow, 
mill buyers showing a preference for 
good elevator offerings. No. 1 dark 
northern is quoted at 2@12c bu over 
May, and No. 1 northern 2c under to 8c 
over. 

Arrivals of good durum wheat are 
very light. No. 1 amber is now bringing 
2c under to 13c bu over Duluth May. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, May and July wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
Jan. 8 ..ccces $1.12% @1.22% $1.10% @1.20% 
SOR. SB ocscese 1.12% @1.22% 1.10% @1.20% 
TOR. |] wccccee 1.13% @1.24% 1.11% @1.22% 
GOR, B ccccvce 1.13% @1.24% 1.11%@1.22% 
SOM. FT ccvecse 1.14% @1.25% 1.12%@1.23% 
wom, © ccecccs 1.14% @1.25% 1.12%@1.23% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Bee, B cvivicn $1.11% @1.14% $1.09% @1.11% 
SOM. B coceccc 1.11% @1.14% 1.09% @1.11% 
POM. @ cccvese 1.125% @1.16% 1.10% @1.13% 
aes © ccsvcds 1.12% @1.16% 1.10%@1.13% 
SOM. FT i cseces 1.13%@1.17% 1.11%@1.14% 
POM. B ccccces 1.13%@1.17% 1.11%@1.14% 
Jan. May July Jan. May July 
Sicceee $1.12% $1.13% 5...... $1.13% $1.13% 
| rere 1.12% 1.18% 7...... 1.13% 1.138% 
Gocccece 1.13% 1.13% 8...... 1.13% 1.13% 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Se eres $ .95 @1.05 $ .93 @1.03 
SOM. B scrcvee 95% @1.05 % -935% @1.03% 
Gees B ovivice 97% @1.07% -95% @1.05% 
TOR. BG ncccece -96% @1.06% -941%4 @1.04% 
Me TF swetene .97% @1.07% 95% @1.05% 
TOR. B nccccse .97% @1.07% -95% @1.05% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Jam. 3 .cccece $ .93 @1.00 $ .92 @ .99 
SS -93% @1.00% 92% @ .99% 
TOR. 4] sssccee -95% @1.02% -94% @1.01% 
POR. B cccccee -94% @1.01% .93% @1.00% 
Se FT cccccve 95% @1.02% 94% @1.01% 
TOR. 8 ..cccee -95% @1.02% 94% @1.01% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Jan. 5, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ... 836 3,019 940 1,840 
TIMER: 60225060 639 957 192 423 


Totals ...... 1,475 3,976 1,132 2,263 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Jan. 5, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 

(000’s omitted) : 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 














Minneapolis .. 55,776 70,178 54,467 56,336 
Duluth ....... 23,508 40,891 33,408 29,369 
Totals ..... 79,284 111,069 87,875 865,705 


(Continued on page 161.) 
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A further recovery of about 10c bbl 
in flour quotations occurred during the 
week ending Jan. 5. Flour did not fully 
reflect the strength in wheat prices, the 
rise in bran partly absorbing the in- 
creased cost of milling mixtures. The 
fluctuations of the past week brought 
the advance in the last fortnight to 25 
@35c bbl, and placed the market prac- 
tically on a parity with that of six 
weeks ago, when a downward trend 
started. 

Reports on new business were incon- 
sistent among the various mills of the 
Southwest. Altogether, the volume of 
sales was somewhat smaller than in the 
pest two weeks, due principally to the 
ack of large orders. Fully half the 
mills, however, received more general in- 
quiry and more buying from widely sep- 
arated territories than they had experi- 
enced recently. A large number report- 
ed a decided contraction in new bookings 
and less interest displayed. 

Sales were made to both bakers and 
jobbers on a 60- to 90-day basis. As has 

een the case for several weeks, the lat- 
ter class of trade bought more rego 
than the bakers. Jobbers did not boo 
far forward last fall, and have neglected 
contracting their requirements for the 
next few months up to the present time. 
This situation is said to be largely re- 
sponsible for their activity. 

Higher prices undoubtedly robbed 
many buyers of their inclination to re- 
plenish stocks. During all of the cur- 
rent crop year, a tendency has been ap- 
parent to buy on dips in the market. 
Most of the inquiries received the cur- 
rent week have been accompanied by 
prices which would have been in line 
with mills’ quotations a week or two 
weeks ago, No extended policy of price 
cutting has been reported in the South- 
west, however, despite the conditions. 
Such sales as have been made were at 
safe margins. 

Shipping instructions were spotted, 
and the first week of the new year was 
not auspicious in this regard. Produc- 
tion of Kansas City mills was only about 
1,000 bbls more than in the preceding 
week, which marked a low point for 
the year. Instructions were reported to 
be difficult to obtain at all times, even 
in sufficient volume to maintain a half- 
time basis. All plants lost one or two 
days as a result of the holiday, Jan. 1, 
and some of them ran only part ca- 
pacity the remainder of the week. 

Extreme quiet ruled in the export mar- 
ket, due to the celebration of the holi- 
days abroad, where they are observed 
more extensively than in the United 
States. Comparatively small quantities 
of clear and straight grades were sold 
to Latin American markets. Quotations 
were held firm to a bit stronger by south- 
western mills on export grades. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Jan. 5): pat- 
ent, $5.75@6.30; 95 per cent, $5.25@5.80; 
straight, $5@5.50; first clear, $3.90@4.25; 
second clear, $3.45@3.75; low grade, 
$3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CiTY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec, 30-Jan. 5 ... 150,900 76,600 50.7 
Previous week ... 150,900 75,501 50 
BOOP OOD oivecece 132,900 88,482 66 
Two years ago... 105,900 55,400 50 
WiVG+VOOF QVOTARS 2... ccccsecscvccecs 63 

DOR-FOOF AVOTABS 2 ccccccsccccsvecs 73.3 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Dec, 30-Jan. 5... 510,030 270,704 53 
Previous week ... 510,030 250,363 49 
YOOP QBO occccess 514,230 258,732 50 
Two years ago... 492,330 232,322 47 


PivecVOGF GVOFTEDS occccccsccccccces 52.3 
PeR+FORP QVOTERS cccccccccecsvveeess 63.6 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,406 bbls, 17,583 in the previous 
week, 11,867 a year ago and 14,620 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 21 reported 
domestic business fair, 33 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending Jan. 
5, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 74 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 48 per cent the previous 
week and 43 per cent in the week end- 
ing Dec. 22. 
8ST, JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5 22,956 48 
Previous week -. 20,348 42 
BOOP BBO scccccccces .. 18,884 39.8 
DwWO FORTS QHO «on csecccces 15,500 32 


MILLFEED 


A cold wave, spreading over the Mid- 
dle West around the first of the year, 
gave millers in the Southwest incentive 
for advancing bran prices about $2 ton. 
A rather better demand from jobbers 
and other handlers added to the strength, 
although it was said that the higher 
prices could not be maintained unless the 
low temperatures gave indication of last- 
ing several weeks. Outside demand was 
not active, as most consumers already 
had purchased sufficient to meet the 
emergency of a short period of winter 
weather, 

The market continued sensitive to de- 
mand, as the restricted production of 
mills made offerings of bran light. Lit- 
tle trading was done on forward ship- 
ments, mills generally asking $1@1.50 
ton over the current market for Feb- 
ruary delivery. Shorts were rather 
plentiful, and did not participate in the 
stronger market. Quotations of Jan. 5, 
sacked, per ton: bran, $25.50@26; brown 
shorts, $27@27.50; gray shorts, $29. 


CORN GOODS 


Corn meal prices declined 10c¢ bbl. 
Corn feeds were unchanged. The fol- 
lowing quotations for car lots, in 100-lb 
cotton sacks, per bbl, were current in 
Kansas City Jan. 5: cream meal, $3.50; 
pearl meal, $3.40; standard meal, $3.30; 
corn bran, $29; hominy feed, $28. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Jan. 5: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.09@1.23, No. 2 $1.05@1.23, No. 3 
$1.03@1.22, No. 4 99c@$1.18; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.18, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, No. 3 
$1.09@1.10, No. 4 $1.06@1.08. 

White corn, No. 2 70@7l1c, No. 3 69c, 
No. 4 67@68c; yellow corn, No. 2 71%c, 
No. 3 70%c, No. 4 68144@70c; mixed 
corn, No, 2 691%4@70c, No. 3 68@68%c, 
No. 4 664% @67%c. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%%c, 
February seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
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Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, January-February 
seaboard, via New York 64c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New Orleans, 50%c; 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 50%c, Janu- 
ary-February seaboard; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York, 63c; Antwerp, 
via New York, 63c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 4844c, February 50%c, via New 
York 63c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
58%4c, via New York 66c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 58%c, via New York 
66c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls. 8,125 13,650 83,200 83,525 


Wheat, bus 434,700 2,730,050 364,500 1,167,750 
Corn, bus.. 443,750 607,600 250,000 61,250 


Oats, bus.. 134,300 334,900 133,500 76,500 
Rye, bus... ...+- 14,300 12,100 4,400 
Barley, bus 15,000 21,000 15,600 3,900 
Bran, tons. 560 780 3,320 2,900 
Hay, tons.. 3,732 6,144 1,452 1,596 


HIGHER RATES TO PORTO RICO 


Efforts to check the proposed advance 
of 7@10c per 100 lbs on shipments of 
flour between the Gulf and Porto Rico 
have been unavailing, C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
has announced. The higher rates will 
become effective Feb. 18. 

The proposed advance was first made 
public a month ago, and caused millers 
who do business to the island some wor- 
ry, as Canadian exporters have been car- 
rying on rather sharp price competition 
in that market, and any advance in ocean 
rates would serve to handicap southwest- 
ern mills, it was held. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Co. is the only line now operating 
between the Gulf and Porto Rico, two 
other lines having been forced out by 
rate reductions. The old rate, main- 
tained for a number of years prior to 
a rate war between the steamship lines, 
was 35@40c per 100 lbs, depending on 
the port destination. The new rate, after 
the proposed advance becomes effective, 
will be 25@27%c. The steamship op- 
erators alleged that they had been losing 
money on current rates, 

Prior to Feb. 18, shipments will be 
accepted at rates now in effect. 


Cc. M. HARDENBERGH IMPROVES 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is reported to 
be recovering from an attack of bron- 
chial pneumonia at St. Luke’s Hospital 
here. The pneumonia has about disap- 
peared, leaving only the bronchial trou- 
ble. He has been confined to the hospital 
since Christmas. 


GRAIN DEALERS EXPECT GOOD DEMAND 


With the expected increase in flour 
business within the next 30 days, grain 
dealers here say that they also look for 
an exceptionally good demand for wheat 
on the Kansas City market, due to the 
fact that stocks of wheat on farms, 
especially in interior Kansas, are small. 
It is generally conceded that mills’ stocks 
are large, but many of the latter report 
that much of their accumulation will be 
used to fill contracts made early in the 
season. Many southwestern millers face 
the unusual condition of carrying sub- 
stantial bookings six or eight months be- 
fore delivery. 

Of the large stocks of wheat now in 
public elevators here, it is said that 
about 3,000,000 bus are owned by mills, 
1,500,000 bus by co-operative organiza- 
tions, with the remainder low grade grain 
not fit for milling. This situation has 
made for continued good demand for 
choice, heavy milling wheat which has 
been apparent whenever such grain was 
available. 

At country stations, high protein 
grades are bringing an exceptionally 
high premium, as mills in the interior are 
forced to pay a premium over the Kan- 
sas City market in order to purchase 
high quality grain. 


NOTES 


I. D. Allison, southwestern representa- 
tive Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, spent the first week of the new 
year in Kansas City. 

M. C. De Laat, formerly eastern sales 
manager Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., 
Schuyler, Neb., has resigned, and is vis- 
iting his former home in Detroit. 

Ralph W. Hoffman, manager Hoffman 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Enter- 
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prise, Kansas, spent part of the holidays 
visiting his brothers in Kansas City. 


An amendment to the Kansas City 
Board of Trade constitution, to abolish 
the appeals committee, has been carried 
by a vote of 90 to 6. Appeals on de- 
liveries of contract grain hereafter will 
be taken to the federal grain supervisor. 


C. B. Turney, president and general 
manager Edgerton (Mo.) Milling Co., 
said in Kansas City recently that his 
plant had lost but one day’s running 
time during 1923. The plant is a 200-bbl 
soft wheat mill, shipping mostly to the 
Southeast. 


Carl B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., spent the first week of the new year 
at the Kansas City office of his com- 
pany. He said the cold weather would 
do much to improve the quality and yield 
of the 1924 wheat crop. 


Shipments of flour and feed by 78 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territory dur- 
ing November, 1923, amounted to 773,249 
bbls, compared with 929,150 from 81 
mills in October, 1923, and 1,026,760 from 
86 mills in November, 1922. The reports 
were compiled by the secretary’s office 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 


Charles H. Ridgway, secretary West- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Kansas City, accompanied by Mrs. Ridg- 
way, spent the holidays with their daugh- 
ter in Enid, Okla. Before his return, 
Mr. Ridgway visited several Oklahoma 
millers. He said that only about 50 per 
cent of the principal plants in the states 
were being operated the last week of 
the year. 


It is reported that J. C. Ehernberger, 
formerly president Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb., has assumed charge 
of the business there following the res- 
ignation of O. F. Frisbie, vice president 
and manager, and of several of the or- 
ganization. The business at Schuyler has 
been conducted by the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Inc., since its reorganiza- 
tion about two years ago. 


In addition to the record 1923 produc- 
tion of Kansas City mills—5,385,431 bbls 
—it is estimated that 831,350 bbls flour 
milled at interior southwestern points 
were marketed through Kansas City 
brokers and other agencies. Receipts of 
bran and shorts from interior mills were 
38,960 tons; total shipments of mill- 
feeds, 251,760 tons. Mills in Kansas City 
making corn goods produced 90,500 bbls 
corn meal and grits during the year, 
compared with 66,564 in 1922. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, has received notice 
that the proposed hearing on the attempt 
by railroads to raise rates on flour from 
the Southwest to Carolina territory, 
scheduled for Jan. 5, had been postponed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
No reason was assigned for the post- 
ponement, nor was any other date an- 
nounced. In the meantime, present rates 
will continue in effect. The proposed in- 
crease would amount to 6c per 100 lbs. 


SALINA 


Millers report business dull for the 
seven days ending Jan. 3. Sales were 
slow, and shipping directions hard to get. 
Mills are, for the most part, running far 
below capacity and prospects are not 
especially bright, although millers are op- 
timistic and expecting business to im- 
prove when the new year is fully opened 
up. Flour prices show slight advances. 
Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis .Kansas 
City: fancy short patent, $6@6.10; 95 

er cent, $5.70@5.80; straight grade, 

-50@5.60. 

Owing to severe cold weather and bad 
roads, the movement of wheat almost en- 
tirely stopped during the period under 
review. 

Feed demand was brisk, due to the 
cold weather. Quotations, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.30@1.35 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.42@1.45; gray 
shorts, $1.55@1.60. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a present combined weekly capacity of 
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40,200 bbls, with comparisons, as report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Dec. 28-Jam, 3 ..--++eerees 16,194 40 
\ 14,943 35 


Previous We@K .-+++eseeres 
Inspections at the Salina station of 
the state grain inspection department for 
the seven days ending Jan. 3: wheat, 
48 cars; corn, 151; barley, 5. 
NOTES 

George W. Smith is now manager of 
an elevator of the Salina Produce Co., 
located at Healy, Kansas, 

H. L. Williamson, formerly with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
is now in the sales department of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 

A waterpower wheel will be installed 
in the near future by the Western Star 
Mill Co., to replace the one that has been 
in use for more than a quarter of a 
century, according to H. H. F. Suden- 
dorff, president. 

Claude Curran, formerly with the Con- 
cordia Milling Co., who went west some 
time ago and engaged in milling at Ta- 
coma, Wash., is now in Canada, where 
he is interested in the lumber business 
and expects to locate there permanently. 


ATCHISON 

The expected increase in business after 
the first of the year has not yet ma- 
terialized. While a few scattered ship- 
ping directions were received and some 
inquiry on round lots of flour for ship- 
ment this month was reported, as a 
whole the amount of new bookings would 
average about 50 to 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Despite this fact, two of the 
mills maintained a full-time run and the 
third one was able to run half capacity. 
Flour prices are firmer with the advance 
in cash wheat, and feed prices reflect 
the very inclement weather, with sharp 
advances. 

NOTES 

David T. Nelson, of the Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, was a recent visitor to Atchi- 
son. 

Grain receipts dwindled on account of 
the severe weather which this section ex- 
perienced in the week ending Jan. 5, 
and arrivals reached the low point for 
this crop. 


WICHITA 


The deadening effect of the holidays, 
coupled with a renewal of caution on 
the part of buyers, has resulted in an 
extremely dull week. Flour prices to 
domestic users remain unchanged in the 
face of a steady climb in the price of 
wheat, but the latter condition has forced 
Wichita millers to advance their eastern 
and foreign prices to a point, they say, 
which practically excludes them from 
the competitive market. 

No. 2 hard wheat commanded a track 
price here on Jan. 4 of $1.03@1.05 bu, 
with a premium ranging 4@5c more for 
heavy protein content, 

Flour prices quoted on Jan. 4 were as 
follows: fancy short patent, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, $6.50; straight grade, 
$6. In 48’s, 10c more. 

Feed has ay oe up consider- 
ably, a stronger demand being due to 
cold weather. Prices ranged $27@28 ton, 
in mixed cars, Missouri River basis, on 
a $29 on mill-run, and $32@33 on 
shorts. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5 ..... 64,620 32,889 50.8 
Previous WOGE ssaxc 64,620 30,724 47 
SOME OMG 5 cas rks 64,620 29,577 45 
Two years ago..... 62,820 25,031 39 

COLORADO 


Mills in this territory continue to run 
only part time and with no great volume 
of business in sight. Some have their 
trade fairly well Sooked, but any large 
buying movement which has been rather 
generally looked for with the advent of 
the new year has not yet materialized. 
Flour buyers as a rule are bearish on 
values, and do not intend to book more 
flour until prices have declined. Whether 
such a decline will take place is, of 
course, problematical, but Colorado soft 


wheat flour is now within 20c bbl of the 
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lowest price of the season, and these 
values should look attractive if the 
wheat market makes a turn upward. 

Flour prices are as follows, f.o.b., Ohio 
River: best patent $5.85@5.95, standard 
patent $5.10@5.20, self-rising flour $6.10 
@6.20, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. 

No change has taken place in the mill- 
feed market, with demand strong and 
most of the mills sold ahead. Bran is 
worth $30 ton, f.o.b., Denver and Colo- 
rado common points, and white bran $32. 


NOTES 


C. H. Sullivan, a southern salesman 
for the Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, 
was in Denver Jan. 2. 

The following out-of-town visitors 
were among those present at the Denver 
Grain Exchange banquet held Dec. 29: 
Ray Couzens, Farr Produce Co., Greeley ; 
R. C. Strang, Moody-Warren Commer- 
cial Co., Fort Collins; Glenn Morris, W. 
C. Harris Co., Sterling; James A. Moore, 
Sterling; Joseph Hall, Akron Farmers’ 
M. & M. Co-operative Co., Akron; J. R. 
Forsyth, president Longmont Farmers’ 
Milling & Elevator Co., Longmont; Har- 
ry E. a —- Model Flour Mills, 

reeley; Harry D. Williams, manager 
Farmers’ Flour Mills, Berthoud; R. S. 
Dines, manager Loveland Flour Mills, 
Loveland; Harry Evans, Eaton Flour 
Mills, Eaton. 


OKLAHOMA 


Deliveries of flour booked for ship- 
ment before Jan. 1 were pretty thor- 
oughly cleaned up during December by 
Oklahoma mills. Some of them reported 
a satisfactory run of new business dur- 
ing the first week of the new year, and 
virtually all millers of Oklahoma and 
Texas anticipate an increase of stocking 
up orders by Jan. 15. Some heavy or- 
ders in December kept a few mills op- 
erating at full time. Prices remained 
unchanged. 

Bakery buying showed a moderate in- 
crease from small plants. A majority of 
the large bakers in Oklahoma and Texas 
bought stocks last summer to run them 
to the end of the crop year, and some 
at prices that mills cannot now meet 
without a loss, but no such contracts 
are reported to have been made by mills 
in these states. 

Increased millfeed demands have not 
disarranged the proportions of flour and 
millfeed shipped by the average family- 
trade miller. Some car lot flour ship- 
ments to the East are being made by 
larger mills. 

Hard wheat short patent flour sold, 
during the week ending Jan. 5, at $6.20 
@6.40, straight patent $5.80@6.10, first 
clears $5.10@5.50, and second clears and 
low grades $4.80@5. Soft wheat patent 
brought $6.40@6.50, straight $6@6.30, 
clears and low grades $5.10@5.60. Mill- 
run bran sold at $1.55@1.65 per 100 lbs, 
straight bran $1.45@1.50, gray shorts 
$1.75@1.85, corn chops $1.80@1.90, and 
corn meal, in 25-lb bags, at 60@65c. 


NOTES 


Lester Stone, wholesale grain dealer, 
Amarillo, Texas, reports that only about 
60 per cent of a normal wheat acreage 
has been seeded in the northern pan- 
handle section of Texas, and that pros- 
mg have not been as good since 1920. 

e believes the panhandle will produce 
25,000,000 bus wheat this year. The cost 
of production, he says, is lower than in 
any other part of the country. 

Charles U. Connellee, general manager 
Plansifter Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
has been elected general manager of the 
Valve Head Spark Plug Co., Oklahoma 
City, and may retire definitely from the 
milling business: The Plansifter mill has 
been closed for several weeks. The com- 
pany’s affairs are involved in litigation 
affecting the estate of Mr. Connellee’s 
father, who died several months ago. 

_ A bit of the history of the beginnings 
of the flour milling business in Texas 
was told recently by Edward Steves, of 
Kerrville, Texas, who operated the first 
thresher in that section of the state. He 
hauled his wheat to Dallas in wagons 
drawn by oxen, and returned with flour 
which was sold at Eagle Pass, where it 
was carried in wagons, and eventually 
finding a market in Mexico. This was 
shortly after the Civil War, when gold 
and silver were scarce in Texas and 
currency was of doubtful value. The 


Mexican market was sought because of 
payment in silver. 

The property and business of the 
Easton Grain Co., San Angelo, which for 
several years has been one of the largest 
grain and feed handling concerns in 
western Texas, was purchased recently 
by the West Texas Elevator & Grain 
Co., a new corporation with a capital 
stock of $30,000, and of which J. Hugh 
Story is president, Vosburg Hall vice 
president, and Louis R. Hall secretary- 
treasurer. A. C. Waters, manager of 
the Easton company, retained that con- 
cern’s branch station at Barnhart, Texas. 


OMAHA 

Inactivity features the flour trade in 
this territory. All mills have been run- 
ning light, and little new business has 
developed. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5..... 24,900 19,798 79 
Previous week ..... 23,100 19,404 84 
WORF OBO cvccsccvee 23,100 13,375 57 
Two years ago..... 19,200 9,200 47 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST PRICE CUTTING 


The Nebraska Millers’ Association, 
through its secretary, J. N. Campbell, 
has been carrying on a vigorous campaign 
to put a stop to unnecessary price cut- 
ting; and it is admitted on all hands 
that the move is beginning to bear fruit. 
Mr. Campbell says: 

“A member of our association over in 
Wyoming writes: ‘We have the infection 
here, too—price cutting; they get fair 
prices in Nebraska, and then dump here 
in Wyoming.’ A central Nebraska mill- 
er writes: ‘Competition is keen, and the 
country is overrun with flour peddlers 
with quite a range of prices. Paying 90c 
@$1.05 for wheat, and selling flour for 
$6.’ These quotations are thrown in here 
just as an index to prevailing conditions 
over the whole country. 

“Conditions in this respect are very 
much better than they were three months 
ago, but there is still a vast surplus offer- 
ing of flour, and far too many salesmen 
out on the road trying to sell flour and 
not earning expenses. What’s the use of 
— to force the market and force the 
other fellow off the earth? There is a 
certain amount of business in this coun- 
try for our mills. Our people use the 
best. Why not play to this home de- 
mand with a fine quality of flour priced 
on a basis of reasonable profit computed 
on a 12-hour run?” 

HOW WHEAT GRADES 

The following tables, compiled by 
Harry R. Clark, chief inspector of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, show the total 
number of cars of wheat inspected in 
this market, the number of cars falling 
into each of the various grades and the 
percentages: 


DURING DECEMBER 
1923 


























Grades— Cars Per cent Cars Per ct 
en Pree 51 3.5 263 12.5 
me  sséons 311 21.4 1,162 55.0 
WO, | accvcs 418 28.7 424 20.1 
. rere 242 16.6 108 5.1 
. -. ere 216 14.8 49 2.3 
Sample 218 15.0 106 5.0 

Totals ... 1,456 100.0 2,112 100.0 

JULY 16 TO DEC. 31 
m—1923—— 7-—1922—— 

Grades— Cars Per cent Cars Per ct. 
Me SB cases 560 5.8 2,079 13.9 
oe eee 2,343 24.3 6,690 44.7 
No. 3 ...... 2,426 25.2 3,700 24.7 
BIO. | csccse 1,451 15.1 1,240 8.3 
Se © sssces 1,154 12.0 314 3.1 
Sample . 1,688 17.6 956 6.3 

Totals ... 9,622 100.0 14,979 100.0 

NOTES 


The office of the Miller-Wilson Grain 
Co., which has been in business in this 
market for a number of years, has been 
closed. Mr. Wilson has gone to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

According to figures compiled by Sec- 
retary Manchester, of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, receipts of all grain in this 
market in 1924 were 67,870,800 bus, of 
which 22,631,400 were wheat, 23,370,200 
corn, 19,112,000 oats, 1,516,800 rye, and 
1,240,400 barley. Out shipments were 
61,282,200 bus, of which 16,994,600 were 
wheat, 20,959,400 corn, 21,238,000 oats, 
1,247,200 rye, and 843,000 barley. 
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A dinner was given at the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce Thursday evening, 
Jan. 3, in celebration of the twentiet 
anniversary of the coming of the Chica- 
go Great Western Railway to Omaha 
and the twentieth anniversary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. President Fel- 
ton, of the Chicago Great Western, was 
the principal speaker. J. W. Holmquist, 
of the Holmquist Elevator Co., former 
president and a charter member of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, told of the 
founding of the exchange, traced its his- 
tory, and explained its functions. Credit 
for the establishment of a great primary 
grain market here was given by all the 
speakers to President Stickney, of the 
Chicago Great Western. 

Leicu Lesuir. 





CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 

Torepo, Ou1o.—A meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Central States 
Millers’ Association at Toledo has re- 
sulted in the completion of the organiza- 
tion. This is an association of millers 
doing a car lot shipping business in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. The 
executive committee consists of Mark N., 
Mennel, chairman, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, Edwin M. Colton, secre- 
tary, Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, W. W. Suckow, treasurer, Suckow 
Milling Co., Franklin, Ind., David E. 
Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich, and Frank Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 

The traffic committee, which will be the 
body doing the active work at the asso- 
ciation, consists of J. W. Enright, chair- 
man, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
H. J. Irwin, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., T. G. Hyland, Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, V. M. Parshall, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., and 
M. C, Thomas, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co. 

The docket for consideration at this 
meeting consisted of the subjects of 
milling-in-transit, minimum weights, the 
weights on inbound grain and basis of 
collection, question of ratio and separa- 
tion of wheat billing, and the inclusion 
of byproducts in the grain products list. 
The proposal of the carriers to increase 
— and feed minima was also consid- 
ered. 


W. H. Wiaarn. 





BAG COMPANY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 

The spirit of unity and good-fellow- 
ship between employer and employee was 
exemplified at the main factory of the 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
the day before Christmas, the occasion 
being the annual Yuletide party. A 
large Christmas tree groaned beneath 
the weight of numerous gifts from the 
various employees, one to another, and 
with cash gifts in the form of a bonus 
from the company to the men and women 
of the organization. There was music by 
a string orchestra. Appropriate remarks 
were made by James Lawrence, presi- 
dent, George Brown, manager, Walter 
F. Lawrence, secretary, and George Nor- 
ris, superintendent. Two Santa Clauses, 
impersonated by employees, added to the 
merriment. Messages from the following 
travelling salesmen and other members 
of the organization who were unable to 
attend the party were received: P. M. 


- Wahley, Rochester, N. Y; T. C. Splane, 


New York City; Robert T. Brown, Min- 
neapolis; W. M. Whaley, Indianapolis, 
Ind; Paul Seamon, Glennside, Pa., and 
Jack Finnegan, Kansas City. 





COLLECTIVE BUYING AND SELLING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Figures collected 
by the Department of Agriculture show 
that more than 1,000 farmers’ organiza- 
tions engaged in collective buying or 
selling went out of business in the 10 
years from 1913 to 1922. Reports tabu- 
lated by the department indicate that 
probably a majority of them just “fad- 
ed out.” The initial capital had slowly 
dwindled, as had also the volume of busi- 
ness and enthusiasm for the enterprise. 
In such case the only pecuniary loss was 
that involving membership fees or dues, 
or the value of shares of capital stock. 
Even in such cases loss was not always 
real, for the reports received indicate 
that not infrequently the benefits to a 
community or to the individuals compos- 
ing an association had more than coun- 
terbalanced the initial cost of starting 
the enterprise. Cuartes C. Hart. 
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The trade here had anticipated a re- 
sumption of flour buying after the holi- 
days had passed, but the first week of 
the new year brought little encourage- 
ment. Buying interests seemed more in- 
terested in celebrating the arrival of 
the new year. Very few dealers report 
much business aside from the usual rou- 
tine buying by the retail trade. 

However, a few local mill representa- 
tives and distributors claim to have sold 
a fair quantity of both hard winter and 
spring wheat flour. Sales of 1,000 to 
4,000 bbls were made to jobbers and 
other interests for 30- to 90-day ship- 
ment. One encouraging feature is that 
buyers are showing more willingness to 
order out flour against old contracts. 
One mill representative received specifi- 
cations on approximately 2,800 bbls, but 
reported new business very dull. This is 
generally taken by tne trade as an indi- 
cation of more active business within 
the next two or three weeks. 

Cracker bakers are making inquiries 
about prices. These interests had been 
complaining of a slow request for their 
products, due to the unseasonable weath- 
er, and permitted their stocks to run 
down. During the subzero weather they 
noticed a decided improvement in de- 
mand. A local mill reports fairly heavy 
recent sales to cracker bakers in the 
East, some of them demanding urgent 
shipment. 

The best that can be said about rye 
flour is that the trade is ordering out 
against old contracts quite freely. New 
business is limited to scattered small pur- 
chases. Fresh sales for export have been 
few, although local mills are working 
now on some bids for shipment to Ger- 
many through Holland. Local mills are 
operating steadily, and production shows 
a gain for the week, totaling 9,500 bbls, 
compared with 9,000 the previous week. 
White rye is quoted at $3.75@4.10 bbl, 
medium $3.35@3.80, and dark $3.15@3.50. 

There is not much doing in semolinas. 
Buyers seem disposed to use up their 
present holdings before coming into the 
market, hoping that prices will work low- 
er. Bids received from macaroni manu- 
facturers indicate that they have little 
confidence in present high premiums on 
durum wheat. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at $5.65@5.95 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.45@5.75; fancy durum patent, $5.30 
@5.60. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.ob., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.90@6.35 
bbl, standard patent $5.45@6.10, first 
clear $4.40@5, second clear $3.30@3.75; 
hard winter short patent $5.50@6.10, 95 
per cent patent $4.85@5.30, straight 
$4.60@5, first clear $4.15@470; soft win- 
ter short patent $5@5.35, standard pat- 
ent $4.75@5.10, straight $4.60@4.90, first 
clear $4.40@4.70. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5 ..... 40,000 35,000 88 

Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 

ee OO cciccccccs 40,000 20,000 50 

Two years ago..... 40,000 16,000 40 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed prices are beginning to ad- 

vance. Colder weather and snow have 


stimulated demand considerably, and the 
country trade has been coming for sup- 
plies for urgent shipment. Mixers have 


been ordering out against old contracts 
quite freely, and a number of them have 


also been in the. market for bran and 
standard middlings. Demand is general 
and for all grades. Heavy feeds are in 
much better request. 

Spring bran is quoted at $27.50@28 
ton, hard winter bran $29@29.50, soft 
winter bran $29@30, standard middlings 
$27.50@28, flour middlings $29.50@31, 
red dog $82@35. 


TELEGRAPH TAX LEGISLATION 


F, W. Colquhoun, secretary Chicago 
Flour Club, has issued a bulletin to mem- 
bers, calling their attention to two bills 
introduced into Congress to repeal the 
tax on telegraph and telephone messages. 
One is known as the Morgan bill, H. R. 
91, and the other is the Willis bill, S. 
1025. 

Members of the club are requested to 
get in touch with their senators and rep- 
sentatives, urging the passage of the 
bills, and also to write members of the 
ways and means committee asking them 
to co-operate. 


1923 FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by the two Chi- 
cago mills during the year 1923 totaled 
1,342,000 bbls, compared with 1,476,500 in 
1922, 820,000 in 1921, 955,000 in 1920, 
1,272,000 in 1919, and 1,148,250 in 1918. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market receipts totaled 
only 80 cars, compared with 119 the pre- 
vious week, and 302 a year ago. ere 
was a demand from millers for the 
kind of wheat they could use, and little 
difficulty was experienced in disposing 
of the offerings. It is reported that 
mills are beginning to take wheat out of 
store, which is considered an indication 
that stocks are becoming low. Mills 
especially have been after soft wheat, 
and premiums on it show some advance. 
Shipping sales totaled 125,000 bus. 

Trading basis was changed from De- 
cember to May option. Premiums on No. 
1 red were May price to Ic over, No. 2 
red May price to lc under, No. 3 red 
1@2c under; No..1 hard Ic over to 24%c 
under May, No. 2 hard 24%@4c under, 
No. 3 hard 2@6c under; No. 1 yellow 
hard 1@2%c under, No. 2 yellow hard 
214%4@4c under; No. 1 dark northern 6@ 
10c over, No. 2 dark 4@8c over, No. 1 
northern 4c over@lc under. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.08%@ 
1.09% bu, No. 2 red $1.07% @1.08%, No. 
3 red $1.06%@1.07%; No. 1 hard 
$1.08%4@1.09%, No. 2 hard $1.07% 
@1.08%, No. 3 hard $1.02%@1.06%; 
No. 1 northern $1.07%@1.12%, No. 1 
dark northern $1.14%@1.18%, No. 2 
dark northern $1.12% @1.16%. 

Daily closing prices of December, May 
and July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. Ma July 
WOO. BD wcccccves $1.02% $1.07% $1.06% 
Ee pi kvckows 1.04% 1.08 1.06 
SOM, BP cvccccces abies  <éneee eves 
Se De 4eevessunn 1.07% 1.06% 
PG ae ahs %-e's.0a © 1.07% 1.06% 
SOM. 6 cccccvcese 1.08% 1.06% 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The cash corn market was stronger 
and prices were firm, compared with the 
futures. Demand was good all the week, 
with industries and shippers brisk buy- 
ers. Sales for shipment were 520,000 
bus, and there was also a fair amount 
sold to exporters. Receipts were 870 
cars, against 1,578 the previous week, 
and 2,350 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 73%c bu, No. 3 mixed 72%@ 
73l%4c, No. 4 mixed 714%@72%c, No. 5 
mixed 69%4@70c; No. 2 yellow 74%, No. 
3 yellow 783@74c, No. 4 yellow 71@72'4c, 
No. 5 yellow 69%@70%c; No. 3 white 
74c, No. 5 white 70@70%c. 

Rye was also in good demand and 
basis was firmer, due to some extent to 
strength in Milwaukee. Demand for the 
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moderate offerings was good, with mill- 
ers and ainous'e the market. Receipts 
were 12 cars, against 16 last week, and 
86 a year ago. Sales for shipment were 
55,000 bus. No. 2 rye was quoted at 
72%4ec bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
gsain for the week ended Jan. 5, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 178 285 108 198 
Wheat, bus.... 216 642 354 212 
Corn, bus...... 1,732 4,221 663 2,236 
Oats, bus...... 956 1,528 648 897 
Rye, bus....... 22 179 16 154 
Barley, bus.... 120 244 60 127 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices on oil meal continue at un- 
changed levels, but demand is showin 
some improvement. Stocks are reporte 
light in the country, and with the colder 
weather and snow there has been steady 
buying in lots of one to five cars. Mills 
are operating steadily, and shipping in- 
structions are satisfactory. Oil meal is 
quoted on a basis of $47.50@48 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

Cottonseed meal is also in better re- 
quest, and the trade is coming in for 
moderate-sized lots. Buyers are not an- 
ticipating their requirements, but de- 
mand is steady. Quotations are around 
$51.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SOME INTERESTING PRICES 


Through the courtesy of V. J. Peter- 
sen, of Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, 
who has a photographic copy of the first 
issue of the Chic Daily Trade Bulle- 
tin, published on May 1, 1867, it is pos- 
sible to publish some prices on flour and 
other commodities on the date mentioned. 
These quotations will no doubt prove of 
considerable interest to the trade, espe- 
cially the ones on flour, which are much 
higher than those prevailing at the pres- 
ent time: 

Flour was reported to be quiet, and 
sales of “spring extra” were reported at 
$13.40@13.87%, Cole’s Alternate at 
$14.50, Fawn Lake at $13.50, and broken 
lots at $9@11.50. White winter extras 
sold at $17.25. 

Wheat sales, by grade, in store: 4,000 
bus No. 1 spring at $2.90, 20,000 bus No. 
2 spring at $2.67, 5,000 bus at $2.68, 10,- 
000 bus at $2.68144, four cars at $2.69, 
one car rejected spring at $2.25, one car 
at $2.27; by sample, one car fair spring 
at $2.12, 

Corn sales, by grade, in store: 20,000 
bus No. 1 at $1.08%, 5,000 bus at $1.08%, 
later 85,000 bus and one car at $1.09. 
Rye sales, by grade, were 5,000 bus No. 
1 at $1.47, 5,000 bus and five cars at 
$1.47%4, one car at $1.48, one car at $1.49. 

Prices on other commodities are also 
interesting, such as eggs, which were re- 
ported in local demand. Sales, 
2,500 doz at 13c, 2,300 doz at 13%4c, 400 
doz and nine packages at l4c. Illinois 
and Wisconsin potatoes were described 
as unsalable, and holders found it diffi- 
cult to obtain even an offer. Choice 
Michigan peachblows were said to be in 
brisk demand, and sales included one car 
at 75c bu on track, one at 78c, one at 
85c, delivered, one Wisconsin 70c, deliv- 
ered. Good and choice grades of butter 
were in good request, and sales of two 
packages choice were reported at 28c, 
100 Ibs at 27c, one box roll at 27c, and 
two pails at 26c. 


RECEIVER APPOINTED 


The American Hominy Co., with gen- 
eral offices at Chicago, has e into the 
hands of a receiver. The Chicago Title 
& Trust Co. has been named receiver, 
with Howard L. Fogg, former secretary 
of the company, as co-receiver. No 
statement as to the company’s assets and 
liabilities has been announced. 

According to the receiver the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co. will probably go through 
a process of liquidation, although there 
is a possibility that the plants at De- 
catur, Ill., and Davenport and Keokuk, 
Iowa, may be operated. These plants 
have been closed, and the mill at In- 
a is reported to be offered for 
sale. 

The American Hominy Co. suffered 
heavily by conditions in the trade for a 
few years, and in June, 1922, it was re- 
organized, and the general offices were 
moved to polis. 
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George M. Chapman was at that time 
named president. 


NOTES 


M. Tipp, Chicago flour merchandiser, is 
expected to remain in Kansas City for 
another week or 10 days. 

William Cowan « Co., flour brokers, 
Chicago, have moved their offices to room 
636, 29 South La Salle Street. 

M. K. Guthrie, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
caller at the Chicago headquarters. 

J. E. Herbert, Chicago, is now han- 
dling the account of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in this 
market. 

W. H. O'Keefe, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
to confer with some of his salesmen in 
the central states. 


Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Bag Co., was in Chicago on 
Jan. 3, leaving later for New York and 
other eastern points. 


Ben B. George spent several days in 
Chicago the current week visiting the 
trade. Mr. George is again connected 
with the Procter & Gamble Co., of Cin- 
cinnati. 

George A. Daut, Canton, Ohio, dis- 
trict manager for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., was in Chicago recently on his re- 
turn from a visit to the mill at New 
Ulm, Minn. 

W. F. Farrell, sales manager Gallatin 
Valley — Co. Belgrade, Mont., 
spent a few days in Chicago recently 
calling on the trade, leaving later on a 
trip to markets in the central states. 


B. J. Rothwell, Boston, president Bay 
State Milling Co. visited Federation 
headquarters during the current week. 
He was on his way to Winona, Minn., to 
attend the annual meeting of his com- 
pany. 

John W. Burns, Chicago manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, has re- 
turned from a visit with relatives at 
Evansville, Ind. He reports that bakers 
and allied trades members of that city 
are planning an active toast campaign. 


According to the report by state and 
national banks of Chicago, issued on Jan. 
3, commercial and savings deposits on 
Dec. 31, 1923, reached the record mark 
of $2,212,795,000, compared with the pre- 
vious high mark of $2,194,267,633 on April 
3, 1923. 


Clyde A. Weaver, mill machinery man, 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago several days 
the current week, to attend the funeral 
services of George J. Noth, western man- 
ager Sprout, Waldron & Co, and to 
confer with Stephen Soars, treasurer of 
this concern. 


Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and on railroad tracks in Chicago on 
Jan. 1 were 31,000 bbls, according to 
Frank C. Sickinger, official Board of 
Trade flour inspector. This compares 
with 29,500 on Dec. 1, 1923, and 30,200 
on Jan. 1, 1923. 

W. P. Anderson & Co., 329 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, who have been in 
the grain commission trade for many 
years, have retired from active business. 
C. H. Gibson, former vice president of 
this concern, is now connected with the 
Rogers Grain Co. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 11 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has been 
appointed general western freight agent 
for the French Line. This line’s western 
freight business will be under the juris- 
diction of H. C. Wilson, western traffic 
manager for Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

Corn products are in rather quiet re- 
quest. Notwithstanding this, demand is 
fair, but buyers are only taking on small 
lots, and not anticipating their needs. 
Corn flour is quoted at $1.90@1.97% per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.85, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.85, pearl and granulated hominy $1.85 
@1.90, oatmeal $2.724, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.35@2.45 
per 90-lb sack. 





MILWAUKEE 
Signs of life have again appeared in 
the flour market, and during the week 
— Jan. 5 a resumption of inquiry 
proved an encouraging factor. The de- 
mand was not b yet sales amounted 
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to more than had been expected, placing 
the trade in a hopeful frame of mind, 

The price obtained by mills was excep- 
tionally satisfactory, considering the 
loose manner in which some interests 
have been merchandising flour for some 
time. Price views of buyers undoubtedly 
have been affected by the unexpected 
strength shown by wheat. While the 
cash article dropped back to the former 
level after holding an advance, options 
held at least a small gain, and the gen- 
eral undertone is firm. 

The possibilities of a serious traffic 
tangle growing out of the low tempera- 
tures of Jan. 3-5 are expected to have a 
favorable effect both on shipping direc- 
tions and sales. The movement of freight 
in and out of Milwaukee from Jan. 1 to 
5 became increasingly difficult. The 
effect was not alone on the flour move- 
ment, but upon grain receipts and ship- 
ments. 

Mixed car trade was the predominat- 
ing factor in the week’s business, mostly 
in single cars, delivery of which was 
asked at once. Business was fairly well 
divided between family and bakers pat- 
ent. Prices were firmly held, and bids 
naming concessions from —s values 
received scant attention. At the close, 
on Jan, 5, fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $6.40 
@6.75 bbl, standard patent at $6@6.35, 
and straight at $5.75@6.20, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

The keen edge seems to be off the clear 
flour market, judging by the slowing 
down of inquiry. Second clear is in only 
fair request, but there is no uncom- 
fortable accumulation. Prices are large- 
ly nominal, and steady to firm. At the 
close, on Jan. 5, fancy clear was quoted 
at $5.10@5.30 bbl, first clear at $4.80@ 
5.10, and second clear at $3.80@4.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Mill trade in Kansas patent was rela- 
tively quiet, but jobbers were called upon 
to fill an increasing number of small or- 
ders, both for family and bakers grades. 
On the whole, business was narrow. Some 
outside mills which have been offering 
flour at a very low price advanced quo- 
tations as much as 10@20c. At the close, 
on Jan. 5, fancy Kansas family patent 
was quoted at $6.15@6.65 bbl, standard 
patent at $5.95@6.40, straight at $5.70@ 
6.05, and first clear at $4.40@4.90, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Shipping directions increased as weath- 
er conditions became more severe. Pro- 
duction increased as well, with indica- 
tions for a better run if, as expected, 
customers become anxious to get flour 
into transit to offset the delays occa- 
sioned by snows and low temperatures. 
Local flour stocks are unusually small, 
being reported at only 7,564 bbls on Jan. 
1, against 70,453 on Dec. 1, and 18,841 
on Jan. 1, 1928. On the same day in 
1922, stocks were 42,467; 1921, 37,447; 
1920, 19,179; 1919, 14,450; 1918, 9,700; 
1917, 23,840; 1916, 27,390; 1915, 39,900; 
1914, 47,400, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5..... 12,000 3,500 29 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,500 21 
dk. eee 16,000 2,400 16 
Two years ago..... 28,000 6,400 23 
Three years ago.... 24,000 3,800 16 
Four years ago.... 24,000 9,€00 40 
Five years ago..... 18,000 10,800 66 

RYE FLOUR 


In the belief that the position of the 
rye market is so firm that it would be 
almost unreasonable to expect any con- 
siderable recession in prices for some 
time, the larger consumers of rye flour 
have been working quietly to contract 
for at least normal needs over an ex- 
tended period. In the meantime, Wis- 


- consin rye mills are apemeling nicely and 
n 


report plenty of shipping instructions. 
New orders are being booked either at 
full quotations or at a small advance 
affecting both prompt and later deliv- 
eries. At the close, on Jan. 5, pure white 
was quoted at $3.95@4.15 bbl, straight 
at $3.85@4.05, and dark at $3.50@3.80, 
in 98-Ib cottons, 


This region experienced the lowest 
temperatures in many years on Jan. 4-5. 


The result was to throw a heavy burden 
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on the millfeed market, and to give 
strength to prices. Resellers have large- 
ly benefited. Mills’ standing orders ab- 
sorb all they can make, but they are 
making relatively little. After mixed 
car trade demand is satisfied, there is 
little remaining. 

Prices have advanced 50c@$1_ ton, 
with a strong tone and a higher tend- 
ency. Deferred is still held at a pre- 
mium of $1 over spot. Mills quote stand- 
ard bran at $27.50@28.50 ton, winter 
bran $27.50@28.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $27@27.50, flour middlings $28@ 
29, red dog $31@32, hominy feed $33.50, 
rye feed @22.50, reground oat feed 
$13@14, old process oil meal $47@48, cot- 
tonseed meal $46@53, and gluten feed 
$39.40, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CORN Goops 

It seems almost impossible to arouse a 
sign of life in the corn cereal trade. 
There is a slightly better call for hom- 
iny feed, but so far as human foodstuffs 
are concerned, business remains flat. 
Domestic buyers have not bought any- 
where near the usual quantity, and ex- 
port trade is virtually extinct, due largely 
to the unfavorable exchange situation. 
Both domestic and foreign trade like- 
wise are adversely affected by the rela- 
tively high price corn cereals are com- 
manding, a situation that has been made 
more serious by an advance of 3%@4%c 
bu in the te | corn price the current 
week. ee cheaper substitutes 
are = y being used. Prices are 
largely nominal, and strong to 5c per 
100 Ibs higher. At the close, on Jan. 5, 
corn flour was quoted at $1.95@2.10, corn 
meal at $1.90@2.05, and corn grits at 
$1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, at the mill. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed firm but unchanged. Re- 
ceipts, 26 cars; previous week, 38; last 
year, 67. Supply dwindling, and wanted 

ualities scarce. Milling and shipping 

emand good. Basis firm; hard winter 
improving. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.17@1.21, No. 2 $1.15@1.19, 
No. 3 $1.18@1.17; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.10@1.13, No. 2 $1.07@1.11, No. 3 $1.05 
@1.10; No. 1 red winter $1.08@1.10, No. 
2 $1.07@1.09, No. 3 $1.05@1.07; No, 1 
mixed $1.05@1.18, No. 2 $1.04@1.11, No. 
3 $1.02@1.09. 

Rye closed %@lIc higher. Receipts, 8 
cars; previous week, 33; last year, 102. 
Offerings decreased sharply, with ship- 
ping demand and millers in market 
for choice, which is in scant supply. 
Basis better, No. 2 being quotable at 
3@3¥,c under May price. No. 1 closed 
at 711@71%c; No. 2, 71@71%4c; No. 3, 
70@T1c; No. 4, 66@69%4c. 

Corn closed 3%@4%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 189 cars; previous week, 404; last 
year, 301. Excellent demand prevails, 
ew for white, as receipts continue 
light. asis better, with yellow and 
mixed discounted under white. No. 3 
white closed at 75c; No. 3 yellow, 74c; 
No. 3 mixed, 72%c. 

Oats closed 14%c higher. Receipts, 74 
cars; previous week, 186; last year, 176. 
Demand brisk, local and shipping; offer- 
ings small and decreasing. Cereal mills 
in market for heavy qualities; shippers 
and feed trade buying steadily. Basis 
sharply improved. o. 3 white spot 
rot | ¥%4@%ec under May price, closing 
at 454,@45%c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
38 cars; previous week, 96; last year, 103. 
Offerings light and demand good, with 
market bare. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb 
test, quotable at 75@77c; fair to good, 
43@45-lb test, 68@74c; light weight, 38 
@42-lb test, 58@68c; feed, 55@60c. Iowa 
was quoted at 60@76c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 60@77c; Minnesota, 60@76c; 
Dakota, 59@72c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 23,450 29,750 7,980 1,400 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 93,800 35,750 60,875 
Corn, bus.... 186,480 430,680 232,850 274,357 
Oats, bus.... 176,000 370,240 318,500 344,450 
Barley, bus 61,620 162,740 50,100 46,980 
Rye, bus. 11,320 142,915 5,945 94,480 
Feed, tons... 990 510 5,259 4,731 


Receipts of grain at Milwaukee durin 
1923 were 34,617 cars, compared wi 
37,522 in 1922. Receipts of wheat were 
2,202 cars, against 2,110; corn 12,639, 
against 16,181; oats 11,823, against 10,- 

; barley 5,889, against 6,057; rye 1,- 


633, against 2,069; flaxseed 481, against 
239. 


The office of the manager of the trans- 
a department, Milwaukee Cham- 
er of Commerce, on Jan. 1 was trans- 
ferred to new and more commodious 
uarters at 200 Chamber of Commerce 
uilding. 

Joseph Martin, attorney, Green Bay, 
has been appointed trustee of the bank- 
rupt estate of the Powell Milling Co., 
De Pere, which was adjudicated insolvent 
in November. The trustee expects to 
make disposition of the property as 
quickly as possible. It is reported that 
several acceptable offers have been re- 
ceived, and are now under consideration. 


Donald R. Mihills, for several years 
connected with the Wisconsin dairy and 
food commission, has resigned, to accept 
the position of manager of the National 
Food Co., 185 Western Avenue, Fond du 
Lac, which specializes in the manufac- 
ture of dairy and poultry feeds and pro- 
prietary foodstuffs for human consump- 
tion. The principal product is No-Milk 
Calf Food, which is distributed na- 
tionally. 

Arguments will be held in Judge Greg- 
ory’s branch of the Milwaukee County 
circuit court on Jan. 12 on the demurrer 
of the three principal wholesale bakery 
companies to the suit instituted by the 
state nearly a year Oy charging con- 
spiracy to restrain trade by fixing prices 
of bread. The baking concerns several 
months - entered a general denial to 
the complaint. The defendants are the 
M. Carpenter Baking Co., Atlas Bread 
Factory and Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. 
The suit is one of many filed by the then 
attorney general against various classi- 
fications of manufacturers and whole- 
salers, charging combinations, 

L, E. Meyer. 





CHRISTMAS CAKE SALES HEAVY 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Louis J. Baker, pres- 
ident 7 Baker Brothers, Pittsburgh, stat- 
ed that sales of Christmas cakes, includ- 
ing the well-known dollar pie, for which 
the 7 Bakers are famous, showed a 
marked increase over a year ago. In 
some instances, dollar pies were ordered 
by business firms for distribution among 
their employees. One of the leading 
bankers of the Steel City has made it 
a practice for years to see that each of 
his clerks is presented with a dollar pie 
for Christmas. 

Mr. Baker stated that their cake and 
pastry department is so rushed that he 
contemplates making changes to accom- 
modate the business. Meanwhile, their 
bread business shows an excellent gain 


over last year. 
C. C. Larus. 





NEW ORLEANS SHIPPING ACTIVITIES 

New Orteans, La.—Two announce- 
ments made here recently are expected 
to be of great interest to shippers. The 
Morgan Line has awarded a contract to 
the Todd Drydock & Construction Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., for the construction of 
a ship with a displacement of 11,100 tons, 
to cost $2,000,000. This vessel is te be 
445 feet long, with a beam of 57 feet, 
and to draw 25 feet 6 inches when load- 
ed. It will care for 237 first-class pas- 
sengers and 111 in the steerage, and is 
to be put in the New Orleans-New York 
service. 

The Morgan Line has been identified 
with the steamship business in the Gulf 
since 1830, and operates a fleet of 25 
first-class vessels. Most of these ships 
are in the New Orleans-New York serv- 
ice, in which there is a regular weekly 
passenger schedule, in addition to a reg- 
ular weekly sailing for freight only. 
Weekly schedules of freight and passen- 
ger offerings between this port and Cuba 
are also maintained. 

Crawford H. Ellis, vice president Unit- 
ed Fruit Co., announced on Dec. 18, on 
his return from the annual meeting of 
company Officials at Boston, that his con- 
cern would increase its operations by 
wey more ships in the “Great White 

leet.” Details of the peapemeee have 
not been completed. He negotiations 
were in pr between his company 
and the board of commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans for preferential 
rights at a wharf to be constructed at 
the head of St. Joseph Street. The site 
is occupied by a small landing used for 
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handling stone for the jetties, and was 
turned over recently by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. to the dock board, 
after having been in the possession of 
the railroad since reconstruction days. 
The fruit company operates both above 
and below the proposed wharf. By tak- 
ing over the additional wharf, Mr. Ellis 
said his company would be able to unify 
its operations, and, with the additional 
ships, be in a position to offer increased 
efficiency in the handling of commodi- 
ties destined for the tropics. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 





WEATHER DAMAGES LATVIAN CROPS 

Owing to the continued wet weather, 
the wheat and rye crops of Latvia have 
suffered to such an extent that it will 
be necessary to import large quantities 
of both wheat and rye until next har- . 
vest, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Much of the 
grain was still in the fields partly cut 
and partly uncut when the rainy season 
started, and that which has been brought 
in is of very inferior quality. Each year 
grain is being imported to Latvia, most- 
ly via Rotterdam or Hamburg. 





Korea—Crops 
Grain crops of Korea (Chosen), as report- 
ed by the Japanese Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Buck- 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats wheat 
1938.... 9,186 80,722 ..0ce ceoce covce 
1921... 10,705 32,889 3,079 4,873 3,051 
1936.... ..-- 38,863 3,106 4,054 3,093 
1919 - 8,553 37,217 2,002 2,432 1,900 
1918.... 9,897 39,560 3,145 4,730 2,955 
1917.... 6,540 27,419 2,308 2,643 ...0% 
1916.... 6,387 25,653 2,344 2,874 ceoee 
1915 6,146 27,814 2,020 3,679 .esce 
1914 5,848 24,832 2,032 8.206 8 ...00 
1913 6,506 28,093 2,012 B,.842 cece 
1912. 5,577 22,991 1,802 1,844 ..... 
1911 . 4,967 21,412 1,608 1,547 ..... 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Buck- 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats wheat 


19821...6 sooo 1,979 225 267 246 


1920.. eres eeece 223 230 242 
1919.. 850 1,967 219 236 230 
1918.. 844 1,938 206 236 235 
1917.. 560 1,409 173 171 eee 
1916.. 620 1,314 152 170 
1915.. 499 1,261 148 155 
1914.. 474 1,183 144 129 
1913.. 465 1,118 133 125 
1912.... 410 1,015 133 104 
1911.... 377 926 139 111 





Spain—Crops 
Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923.. 152,389 ..... 36,111 28,642 91,731 
1922.. 125,469 26,832 31,214 26,262 77,633 
1921.. 146,150 24,897 35,616 28,118 89,320 
1920.. 138,606 27,692 37,773 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,252 25,054 32,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,061 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 189,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,326 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 26,069 23,035 18,867 69,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923... 10,379 cease 1,514 ene 4,151 
1922... 10,309 1,159 1,514 1,757 4,082 
1921... 10,386 1,178 1,576 1,786 4,336 
1920... 10,256 1,167 1,688 1,800 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,695 1,808 4,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,607 1,818 4,209 
1917... 10,840 1,175 1,425 1,800 4,086 
1916... 10,148 1,164 1,398 1,846 3,886 
1915... 10,087 1,152 1,403 1,820 3,786 
1914... 9,681 1,137 1,304 1,887 3,404 
1913 9,644 1,106 1,351 1,918 869 
1912 9,626 1,149 1,279 1,944 3,298 
1911 9,706 1,146 1,268 1,987 38,567 

Algeria—Crops 


Grain crops of Algeria, as reported by the 
Statistique Générale de l’Algérie, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1088.00.06 37,846 44,047 eee 15,501 
1OBB. 2.2006 18,233 19,805 276 5,570 
Ss vc etne 33,764 47,996 354 10,334 
BP cccese 6,798 9,425 253 6,855 
OO ae 25,559 33,667 236 13,657 
| ee 49,774 60,742 22,914 
Cl ee 23,151 28,529 302 16,125 
BONS. occcee 29,161 35,969 18,140 
| ee 34,654 39,866 15,082 
1914....... 33,241 39,041 465 14,779 
Bee ccvsce 37,661 52,899 956 17,009 
BOEB. 0 00,0 27,172 32,887 374 12,361 
a 39,376 48,708 552 13,258 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
|. Serer 3,049 2,827 ove 596 
CO rer 3,103 2,868 19. 583 
| eee 2,816 2,621 24 558 
pl Pere 3,096 2,444 22 576 
rer 2,800 2,639 15 533 
ree 3,186 2,794 ee 588 
. . a 3,222 2,839 20 682 
rrr 3,27 3,009 oe 536 
SENS 6.0.6 cee 3,209 2,703 *e 690 
OO! Perr 3,633 3,327 32 533 
a Se 3,580 3,386 33 526 
1918. ..ccc0e 3,61 3,430 $1 476 
| >) . 8,487 3,419 36 406 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign cdvertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 19, 1923 








A SERIOUS OUTBREAK 


A matter that must affect the con- 
sumption of mill offals is the present 
very serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease. Since the end of August 46,000 
cattle, 20,643 sheep and 24,388 pigs have 
been slaughtered. The estimated gross 
compensation paid to farmers is about 
£1,367,000, and the receipts from sal- 
vage of healthy carcasses £244,000. 

One very disturbing feature of the 
situation has been the number of ap- 
parently unconnected centers of the dis- 
ease established in widely separated lo- 
calities. Scotland as well as England has 
been involved. Another unfortunate cir- 
cumstance is the extraordinary rapidity 
with which infection has spread from 
herd to herd and from farm to farm in 
the northern Midlands. 

Until the third week in November the 
new centers (with the exception of the 
Cheshire group) were by the established 
method of slaughter being quickly 
stamped out, and no fewer than 16 of 
those centers no longer exist. On Nov. 
18, however, some pigs moved to New- 
eastle from Scotland, on which foot-and- 
mouth disease was discovered three days 
later, contaminated the loading docks at 
Newcastle, and also the markets in that 
city and Gateshead. Infection was 
picked up at those places and taken to 
certain other markets, and thence to 
numerous farms in Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Staffordshire, and Leicester- 
shire. This unfortunate occurrence was 
the direct cause of some 160 further 
outbreaks, and materially increased the 
difficulties of eradication. 

There is, nevertheless, reason to think 
that all known centers of infection ex- 
cept that of the Cheshire group are 
well in hand. In the latter, however, the 
disease continues to spread at the rate 
of more than 20 fresh farms daily. 

The ministry of agriculture, in an ex- 
planatory memorandum, states that the 
present policy calls for extermination 
of the virus of the disease by the imme- 
diate slaughter of all affected animals. 
Slaughter is considered an_ effective 
means of eradication in an island coun- 
try, the sea being a natural protection 
against reintroduction of the infection 
by direct contagion. 

The present policy was adopted by 
the ministry in 1892, and the country has 
enjoyed considerable periods of freedom 
from the disease. Every fresh invasion 
has been dealt with rapidly by slaughter, 
at a total cost of £943,170 in compensa- 
tion for animals killed during the 31 
financial years ended March 31, 1928. 
Estimating the total value of the stock 
of animals in Great Britain in June, 
19238, at about £300,000,000, the cost is 

uivalent to the payment by the state 
of an annual insurance premium of 
about £30,000, or 244d per £100. 

In order to minimize as far as possible 
all unnecessary movement, either of ani- 
mals or human beings, across country, the 
ministry of agriculture has, owing to the 
serious position created by the spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease, issued an or- 
der, which will come into effect on Dec. 
24, prohibiting hunting with hounds, 





beagles or other dogs any deer, fox, ot- 
ter or any other wild animal or vermin, 
in any infected, prohibited or controlled 
area. This order affects very large sec- 
tions in England, Scotland and Wales, 
and shows what a determined effort is 
being made to stamp out this scourge. 


FLOUR PRICES 

Flour purchased from the mills in 
August, September, and October, and 
apparently bought at the right price, 
has not met a ready market. Although 
sellers were prepared to accept a bare 
commission, and shipping prices for both 
wheat and flour advanced, the buyers in 
London would not be tempted. The 
result is that any surplus which arrives 
unsold has to be put into store, simply 
for lack of a buyer, even if the seller is 
prepared to accept cost price on today’s 
mill offers, and this represents a decline 
of nearly 2s from the top. 

Two facts stand out very plainly in 
the present situation. The first is the 
very large proportion of the bakers’ 
trade which home millers have secured 
during the past year. They (the mill- 
ers) have, owing to the bountiful sup- 
plies of fine Manitoba wheats, been able 
to give the baker all or nearly all the 
strength required to turn out a loaf of 
bread, without any admixture of strong 
imported flour. Australian flour in in- 
stances has been purchased by the bak- 
er to reduce the strength of that supplied 
by the home miller, though no doubt this 
was exceptional. The fact that imported 
flour was being undersold by the town 
miller has been reported over and over 
again, and it rather appears as though 
the recent decline in mill offers from 
Canada has come too late. 

The second salient fact is that the 
English miller has a distinct advantage 
in freight rates on his wheat, compared 
with those charged on flour. Added to 
this is the high price he has been able 
to secure for his offal. The situation 
is more or less understandable, but if 
one takes a long view of the trade it is 
not possible to have any but a very 
gloomy outlook for the future, unless 
some of the millers get out of business, 
and thus reduce the competition among 
themselves. It is considered that, not- 
withstanding the advantage they at 
present enjoy in the way of freight 
rates and high-priced offal, the profit 
made on current sales is negligible. 

Export Canadian patents are offered 
by the mills at 32s 3d@32s 6d, c.i.f., for 
January shipment from the seaboard, 
and such is the anxiety on the part of 
some members of the trade that they are 
willing to sell to relatively small buyers 
on a margin of profit which cannot ex- 
ceed 3d per sack gross, which has 
brought the price for arriving parcels 
down to the same unfortunate figure 
without increasing the demand. 

Top Canadian patents are offered at 
34s $3d@35s 3d, according to quality, for 
January seaboard, and here again the 
merchant who is willing to trade for 3d 
per sack is in evidence, with spot lots 
at the same equivalent. It is reported 
that the business for December seaboard 
was within narrow limits, which in itself 
is rather a good thing, as the pressure to 
sell must be reduced by that amount. 
Minneapolis low grades have been of- 
fered at 25s, c.i.f., and Canadians at 26s. 

Australian flours, while not offered 
freely, owing to the demand in the 
Orient, can be purchased at 31s 3d@31s 
9d for January and February shipment. 
It is rumored that bids of 31s have been 
refused. 

The official price for straight run 
home milled flour remains unchanged at 
37s 6d, delivered to the baker. This is 


equal to about 33s 6d, c.i.f., but trade 
papers claim that 35s 6d would be ac- 
ceptable for immediate delivery and a 
further shilling reduction would be con- 
sidered for February and March delivery. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
Arrivals of flour, while showing some 
reduction on recent weeks, are still more 
than the present demand warrants. The 
quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, fol- 
low: from the United States, Atlantic 
8,023, Pacific 800; Canada, 15,071; Aus- 
tralia, 1,800; Continent, 65; Argentina, 
287. 
WHEAT PRICES 
The wheat market has been very quiet, 
and although absence of demand has 
tended to reduce the price for passage 
parcels, more distant shipments have 
shown a firmer tendency. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba on passage has sold at 44s, 
December-January up to 43s 9d, and 
January-February at 43s 6d. Rosafe, 
6344-lb, December-January, is offered at 
43s 6d, January-February at 43s, and 
February-March at 42s; 6244-lb for Jan- 
uary-February, 42s. Australian for Jan- 
uary has sold at 44s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Although prices for offals are steady, 
there is a slight tendency on the part of 
sellers to meet buyers, for it is consid- 
ered that, with the Christmas killings, 
the demand for these goods should fall 
off. London made bran is offered at £7 
ton and middlings at £8 5s, both ex-mill. 
Plate pollards have been firm, sellers ask- 
ing £6 12s 6d for passage parcels; No- 
vember-December are offered at £6 2s 
6d, January-February at £5 15s, and 
February-March at £5 12s 6d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are scarce, the lowest 
offer reported by shippers being £8 2s 
6d for February-March shipment. 


OATMEAL 


Trade in oatmeal has been very quiet, 
with no changes in prices. Aberdeen 
is quoted at £18 ton and Midlothian at 
£21, both ex-store. London made shows 
a slight reduction at £16 5s, ex-mill. 
American and Canadian cable advices 
are reported as firm, with little or no 
inclination on the part of London buyers 
to trade. Rolled oats are offered at 39s 
6d, and oatmeal at 38s, both c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending Dec. 21, 1923, in 140-Ib bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 


GIEROTA occcees 2,500 Keynote ....... 1,500 
Hall Mark ..... 500 Goodwin's Pride 500 
Can. Elegance . 646 Medora........ 1,000 
Aviator ....... 1,000 Lothair ....... 2,000 
Montcalm ..... FEO DOR cecccsccces 250 
YY oveeveseese 500 Princess ....... 1,000 
ses peed eennee 500 Royal Househ’d 2,000 
MePAl ccccccose 500 Calgary Select.. 998 
Daily Bread ... 6500 Silver Gilt ..... 100 
From Montreal per ss. Comino— 
Aviator ..:.... 3,000 - Castle ......... 1,000 
Holdfast ...... Sones. BE. seevicas 1,000 
PHOt ..crcccces 3,500 ea Seal 1,000 
Toronto's Pride. 500 Boss .......... ,050 
Pride of Canada 1,000 Patrician eer 500 
May Blossom .. 500 
From Baltimore per ss. Verentia— 
BOTT reTrTeTe ret Terre re Tree erie 1,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. London 
Mariner— 
BEUTOR occc ceases thuneseceesecevessctes 500 
From Montreal per ss. County Grey— 
Aviator ....... 1,000 Glenora ....... 3,000 
Famous ....... 2,000 


LECTURES ON FLOUR TRADE 


W. T. Odam, of Quaker Oats, Ltd., 
London, delivered two interesting lec- 
tures recently to students of the City of 
London College, on the subject of im- 
ported flour. T. H. Medill, of T. S. 
Medill & Sons, Ltd., and chairman of 
the London Flour Trade Association, 


presided at the first lecture, and Frank 
T. Collins, of Stannard, Collins & Co., 
at the second. The lecturer first gave 
a brief sketch of the history of the im- 
port flour trade, and later ‘dealt i in par- 
ticular with the American and Canadian 
flour contract. As Mr. Odam has been 
connected with the flour import trade 
for a number of years he is well versed 
in all its intricacies, and exceedingly 
competent to deal with the subject in a 
discursive manner. 


MORE RUSSIAN GRAIN 


Another cargo of Russian grain reached 
England during the week ending Dec. 22, 
and was unloaded at -Manchester. The 
quantity of wheat received was 4,700 
tons. This is the second cargo to ar- 
rive, the first having been discharged at 
Hull some 10 days previously. 


LONDON FIRM’S NEW OFFICES 


The flour and grain importing firm of 
Berry Barclay & Co. has moved from 
15 Leadenhall Street to Sussex Place 
House, 87A-88A _ Leadenhall Street, 
where all communications should be ad- 
dressed. 


LIVERPOOL 


The wheat market _remains inactive. 
Very little business has taken place, and 
prices are practically unchanged owing 
to heavy rains in Argentina and small 
shipments from that country. How- 
ever, these factors have been more than 
counterbalanced by liberal offers from 
both Canada and Russia. Wheat fu- 
tures have been very dull, and are prac- 
tically unchanged on the week. Decem- 
ber is about 4d down, with March and 
May unchanged to 4d up. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Several steamers with Canadian and 
American flour, which have been held up 
for several months at Dublin awaiting 
discharge, have been unloaded. It is 
significant that in almost every case the 
flour was landed in perfectly sweet con- 
dition. 

The only trade passing is in Manitoba 
export patents. Canadian millers have 
brought their prices down to 32s, c.i.f., 
December seaboard, and importers are 
once more able to compete with English 
milled flour. Australian flour has been 
sold on passage at 31s 3d, c.i.f., and ship- 
pers are asking for bids of "81s, Git. 
January seaboard, but the best bid ob- 
tainable was 30s 3d, c.i.f. On spot flours 
are slightly easier, and can be bought 
at 33s 6d, ex-store. American soft win- 
ter patents are offered at about 35s with- 
out attracting any attention, while Kan- 
sas patents, December seaboard, are 
quoted at 34s 6d without any inquiry. 


HOME MILLED 


Home millers report a very slow trade, 
and even after reducing their price 1s 
for all grades, trade has not improved. 
Prices are as follows: bakers, 34s 6d; 
straight run, 36s; patents, 37s@37s 6d. 


LOW GRADES 


Low o* flour remains in fair de- 
mand. A parcel for January seaboard 
has been sold at £9, c.i.f., but American 
second clears are no nearer the market 
price here, being quoted at about 25s 
6d, c.i.f. 


FEED 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, especially in the northern part of 
Britain, has had a very depressing ef- 
fect on the cake market here. Although 
the number of animals destroyed is less 
than % per cent of the total in this 
country, the sentimental effect has been 
very great, and practically no business 
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in either English or American cake is 
reported, except he tae ery for for- 
ward positions. market is distinctly 
easier, and £10 10s, c.i.f., is quoted to 
Liverpool for February-March-April 
shipments, while English for the same 
period is quoted at £10 10s@£11, f.o.r. 


SCOTLAND 


Flour values show little or no change. 
Home millers’ rates, given in c.i.f. terms, 
are 34s for top grades, 33s for second 
grades, and about 3ls for the lowest 
grade. Imported Manitobas are still 34s 
for the best, with export patents at about 
32s 3d for December-January shipment. 
On spot there is considerable pressure to 
clear balances before the end of the 
year. Bakers, of course, are immersed 
with their Christmas trade, and are more 
or less strangers to the flour market. 
American flours are still dear. The c.i.f. 
quotation for American winters is 37s@ 
38s 6d. Australians continue the cheap- 
est flours available, offering at 3ls 6d 
and 31s 3d for first half January ship- 
ment. 

POLITICAL MANEUVERS 


The political situation is still being 
watched closely by flour importers. The 
result of the elections has certainly 
scotched the move by home millers for 
a duty on imported flour, but even before 
the electors gave their verdict against 
protection a move was made to gain a 
form of protection by another expedient. 
Since it was feared that no tax on the 
people’s food would be tolerated, a sug- 
gestion was made to a leading member 
of the Unionist party that a duty on 
imported milling offals would help the 
home milling industry. 

Every pound sterling per ton on the 
price of offals, of course, would be 
equivalent to protection by 1s per sack 
of flour. This phase is being watched, 
because it is recognized that it can be 
exposed very effectively. The same peo- 
ple who were pleading for a duty on im- 
ported flour, partly in the interests of 
the farmers, are now ready to call for 
a duty on imported offals, a change of 
policy that would obviously be at the 
expense of the farmers. 


DISTRESS IN THE HEBRIDES 


Scotland has been stirred by revela- 
tions of serious distress in the Hebrides, 
from which so many emigrants have left 
for Australia and Canada in _ recent 
years. The present plight of these 
islanders is due to a combination of mis- 
fortunes. Their potatoes, hay, oats, and 
fishing have all been failures this year. 
It happens that they are heavy consum- 
ers of oatmeal. The amount of live 
stock they keep is not large, as their 
land is too poor to support many head 
of cattle or sheep, but one effect of 
their present privations is that num- 
bers of them have been compelled to sell 
some of their live stock in order to raise 
money with which to pay for supplies 
.o without which they cou not 
subsist. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal position shows no im- 
provement, the | gy ye body of consum- 
ers in Scotland, it would seem, being 
permanently less disposed to use it in 
any form. Under the circumstances mer- 
chants have no inclination to import sup- 
plies, the home supply being adequate 
for the demand. While the harvesting 
weather was bad in most parts of the 
country the samples of oats on the mar- 
ket have shown that in some of the best 
oat growing districts, such as Aberdeen- 
shire, Morayshire, Forfarshire and Fife- 
shire, in fact all along the east coast of 
Scotland, the product has been of fine 
milling quality. The price of home oats 
to the miller is 9s 64@10s per 112 lbs. 
Plate oats are offering at 8s and Cana- 
dian western No. 3 at 8s 9d, 


The market for feedingstuffs shows 
some improvement, but the fact that 
foot-and-mouth disease has invaded a 
number of dairy herds in the west of 
Scotland has caused farmers to act with 
caution in buying. Foot-and-mouth in- 
fection may come to any farm when the 
disease is in the district, and infection 
leads to an order for the slaughter of 
the whole herd. In these circumstances a 
stock of feedingstuffs would be super- 
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fluous, and. farmers have little ready 
money to risk these days. 

Feeding wheat is worth 10s 6d, and 
corn 9s 6d, per 112 Ibs. A fair supply 
of meal is available from South Africa 
at about the same price as corn. As it 
costs about £1 per ton for grinding, 
it is obvious that the meal will sell more 
readily than the corn. For milling offals 
there is no great demand, but the level 
of prices is high, owing to comparative 
scarcity. Home bran is available at 7s 
6d@8s per 112 lbs, against 6s 6d for 
offals from the River Plate. There are 
no offals from North America offering 
at present in Scotland. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been very quiet, 
but this is expected when bakers are 
busy with Christmas trade. It is re- 
ported that a few lots of strong flour 
were bought by importers for January 
shipment, as most of that contracted for 
is either arriving now or is for December 
shipment, 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


There have been some good arrivals of 
flour, especially in Belfast, and more are 
to follow, so it is generally expected that 
most of that contracted for some time 
ago will reach here within the next four 
weeks. 

At a recent meeting of the Belfast 
Flour Merchants’ and Importers’ Asso- 
ciation, the extra freight charged on 
flour going into Londonderry, as com- 
pared with Belfast, was considered, the 
opinion being that 10s per ton difference 
between these two cities is too much. 
The importers hope to eventually bring 
such pressure to bear on the shipping 
companies that this may be reduced 
about one half. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


American soft winters in store and on 
the quay are offered as low as 33s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more London- 
derry, a price at which it would be im- 
possible for any importer to replace, yet, 
despite the low figure, business is diffi- 
cult, as most users are supplied with 
home milled flour. Quotations for ship- 
ment are very high at about 36s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, for an ordinary export 
patent grade tor January shipment, and 
Is more for Londonderry and Dublin. 
Quotations on higher grades are 1s@I1s 
6d more. Good local milled flours can 
be obtained on a basis of 33@34s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, with delivery 
as required. 

Cables for high grade Manitoba pat- 
ents have been few, offers being on a 
basis of 36s 9d@37s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, 37s 64@38s 3d, Dublin, and 37s 9d 
@38s 6d, Londonderry, January ship- 
ment, but business was impossible. Ex- 
port patent grades have been more free- 
Py offered, and a little business has been 

one in small lots of a very good mill 
brand at 32s 3d@32s 9d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 33s 3d@33s 9d, Dublin. Only 
choice flours, however, were worked, con- 
sumers being more inclined to buy high 
grades than the lower ones. 

Minneapolis flours, generally speaking, 
are out of the market, with the excep- 
tion of one well-known mark, which is 
offering on a basis of about 35s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s, Dublin and Lon- 
donderry. A fair trade has been done 
in this, especially in the north of Ireland, 
as is evidenced by the quantities arriving 
in Belfast. 

Kansas flours are again out of line, 
there being no prices quoted on a com- 
petitive basis with Manitoba flours. 

Australian flours are unchanged. It 
is still possible to buy some of the re- 
maining flour on spot at 33s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 34s, Dublin. Attempts to 
do business for shipment have been un- 
availing, for although cables indicate that 
a similar price would possibly be accept- 
ed‘ for January shipment from the sea- 
board, freight is difficult to fix. 

Home millers are very busy, and it is 
doubtful whether there has been such 
a demand on home made flour at any 
period during the past two years. The 
absence of serious competition from 
American soft winters has given them a 
good lift, especially as Irish potatoes 
are three times the price they were a 
year ago. Farmers are now asking £5 


@6 per ton, and refuse to sell in quantity 
at any less. 
OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been steady, local made 
flake maintaining its position at about 
46s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., with demand 
good for the time of year. The raw ma- 
terial remains firm, despite the fact that 
there have been large arrivals of Cana- 
dian oats which are being offered at £1 
ton under the price of home grown. 
These arrivals are not considered very 
good quality, and even feeders will not 
use them unless mixed with Irish. 

It has been possible to buy one of the 
very finest brands of Canadian rolled 
oats at 39s per 280 lbs, net, ci.f., Belfast, 
and 40s, Londonderry, December or Jan- 
uary seaboard shipment. This drop in 
Canadian prices has been rather upset- 
ting to consumers who bought American 
some time ago on the basis of 38@39s, 
net, cif., Belfast, for shipment well 
into 1924, believing that prices were on 
a safe basis. 

American quotations remain steady at 
38@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Medium oat- 
meal is not so weak in price as flake. 
The tendency latterly has been for 
American meal to creep up to the same 
level as flake, whereas there used to be 
a substantial margin between them. 
Stocks of medium meal are very small, 
and for a good Canadian coarse cut or 
American fine about 40s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, is quoted. 

FEED 


Mill offals are still firm, and there is no 
abatement in demand for all classes of 
home made bran and pollards. English 
broad white fancy bran ranges £11@ 
£11 10s per ton, freight paid, delivered 
terms, bags included. Local white bran 
is selling at £9 10s@£10 in the north of 
Ireland, but in Dublin and the south 
£10 is the lowest that would be accept- 
ed. Pollards of all classes are quoted 
at £10 per ton, delivered. 

Demand for feedingstuffs has been 
fair, but there is a tendency to lower 
prices in some commodities. Indian meal 
is about £10 per ton, Belfast, and £10 
10s, Dublin. Linseed cake is probably 
the dullest article in the general feeding- 
stuffs market. There has been a slump 
in the forward position, and it is pos- 
sible to buy good prime cake for Feb- 
ruary-March-April shipment at £11, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and £11 10s, Dublin. Cot- 
ton cakes are very firm at £14 10s per 
ton, delivered, either Dublin or Belfast. 
The trade is almost wholly confined to 
Irish make, as importations of foreign 
are very small. 


HOLLAND 


There was no pronounced improvement 
in flour trade during the week ending 
Dec. 17. Imports, already very heavy 
of late, were augmented by another 60,- 
000 bags of 50 kilos, made up principally 
of hard wheat straight flours, the pro- 
portion of patent being comparatively 
small. 

It is a remarkable fact that the de- 
mand for patent flour, which was so 
dominant in pre-war times, has prac- 
tically ceased. At that time no master 
baker found it possible to put a good 
loaf on the counter unless a certain pro- 


portion of American patent flour had .- 


been mixed in. 

Of late years there are many who ap- 
parently find it more profitable, in re- 
spect to price, to buy home milled flour 
only, and are able, nevertheless, to pro- 
duce a loaf fully meeting requirements, 
which circumstance has been brought 
about by the vast improvement in the 
home milled flour now put on the market. 
For this reason, the present low stock 
of imported flour must be disposed of in 
markets across our frontier, and it is in 
this direction that fair quantities have 
already been worked. 

It would appear that the recent intro- 
duction into Germany of a more stabi- 
lized means of payment (the so-called 
“rentex mark”) has caused a somewhat 
more confident feeling in the trade, which 
may account for the circumstance that 


fair parcels of flour have found their. 


way abroad, principally to the Rhenish 
provinces. 
FLOUR VALUES 
Inland flour is quoted at 15.75 florins 
per 100 kilos, ex-mill, being about 25 
Dutch cents lower on the week, This 
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means that American flour, held at 15.60 
@15.90 florins for hard wheat straights, 
is considered as above parity of value. 
The inclination to buy is very small, in 
view of the arrivals referred to, and 
prices asked by United States millers 
are out of line. 

The weather is dry, but very mild for 
the time of the year. 





Canada—November Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in No- 

vember, 1923, as officially reported: 


Wheat, 
o— Flour, bbis bus 

United Kingdom ......... 644,656 43,815,391 
Wee BCRCOe ccc cectovcess 18,979 9,010,143 
SEE SpbAG G44 0 00-0864 6 409% ll eS 
Malta ......csesceesseese 2,508 80,000 
Newfoundland ........... 64,337 666 
SED SO ccctesevcseenes . ) ree 
ML 6:5 ca 468 00.9'5.0:0-606% 24,888 60 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 25,003  ..... 
Other British West Indies 9,905 wees 


British South Africa ..... 6,299 158,625 


Sees MNS 6 06-60-00 00006568 369 =k eee 
Sierra Leone ............. | TTT 
Other British West Africa 1.080 csese 
MOPED ncn vevceceeerese 1,739 56 
British Honduras ........ se 80S ww be 
British Guiana .......... 29,492 .cvos 
Hongkong — = =—S—=—«é«< |Z 
SAAS ee eae \:  Srrres 
CR sa .icekesbeesecns « La sneer 


Costa Rica .... 
Cuba 














DEE S¢4b400peesecevecse CEE +. seses 
ED, 5254400 epee euros 1,075,216 
PE eins.0es vesewnges i 131,182 
Dutch Guiana ........... 5G =n ecee 
SEP eee S.46T = wwe 
SE, 66:3.0:6.0.4 68.0445 :%0.000 25,690 «..... 
WE csiveceveskeeneceacne§ seen 1,328,366 
French West Indies ..... 060. gawes 
gs TTT ECE CE TL 270,956 129,320 
rr ree errr. ck See =. wwaes 
SE t.4c40¢ 0a ss eee en 49,010 2,066,480 
ED 485.09 0 009464.0%0002 CO errs 
are reres Tere or 11,682 4,013,152 
MIO ai vecicccswecccoses 14,248 832,359 
Jugo-Slavia _—— 8 8=—Sss wes 
BOUCGRIR ccc ccccces ae ae, #  ~s#e 
BEES. Sv uwsasacces os ss =.’ Seas 
IE 062 c cece eneranowe 500 5,000 
POOIOME ccc escectccensers \ Bree 
NO «6.604 000 6 e'eos0nees Tee 
Netherlands ...........+.. 17,690 978,553 
APPA TET 24,711 1 
PRMRMAE cviccwccecsvc S,680 8 = scree 
i... Seerrrre rr eee <a 
Philippine Islands ... arr 
Portuguese Africa ....... * Races 
Bam TOMINGS .c:.cccvesss tee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. eres 
EL ELERERCEE ETE 18,622 380,409 
0 eet er re ne S0Gn 30 wav oes 
VORMOBUGIR . .cccsccscccsces Veee = he vives 
_..._ SPPeererrerre rrr. 1,357,310 64,196,963 
c 100 lbs, 
Oatmeal, 
Bran, shorts, rolled 
To— middlings oats 
United Kingdom .........  «se.es 49,998 
WMIGOE BtAtOR 2. ccccresves 512,545 1,001 
BEL So Gonos o0-6.s.a0000% 4,502 34 
Jamaica ......; Ta ae tine. 5 ae 25 32 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 20 400 
Other Br. West Indies..... 34 63 
Newfoundland ............ 7,592 940 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 205 *s 
Beritigh GUIARR .cccccccess seece 36 
British South Africa ...... «.... 638 
Re TT ee ee 215 
PTT Te Eee er 1,668 
| er ee ae eae e 250 
BEENNTE. 6 oc tes ttesdcreces 2,550 
PE a 56.6 eSARECCS ENOCH. Chee 7,399 
0 SSP eee ‘<a Ws 1,870 
DE seskertvescedsvins snace 500 
0 re eer ee 524,923 67,194 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 





Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1923.... 2,061 17,429 1912.... 2,851 28,073 
1922..:.1,113 10,375 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1921....1,108 8,029 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1920....1,757 10,774 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1908....2,679 25,805 
1918....1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,861 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1906.... 2,506 26,576 
1916....1,605 14,296 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1915....1,387 14,030 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1914....1,645 13,749 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 1902....3,740 29,286 

Tunis—Crops 


Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
9,921 11,482 2,756 eee 
3,674 1,837 792 eee 

10,623 11,482 4,134 354 
5,229 2,756 1,481 110 
7,349 6,612 3,445 217 
8,451 10,426 3,817 *300 
6,963 8,267 3,996 354 
7,165 4,914 2,067 *300 

11,023 11,482 3,445 *300 
2,206 3,215 689 *300 
5,611 7,266 4,133 ase * 
4,225 3,070 2,067 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
988 124 wee 

602 112 
1,230 159 50 
149 23 
1,117 127 45 
1,197 161 45 
1,038 124 44 
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ANOTHER MILLERS’ MEETING 


On Oct. 12 there was held in Chicago 
a notable meeting of millers; according 
to some who have been regular attend- 
ants at these gatherings for many years, 
the most interesting and _ successful 
meeting ever held. Indeed, it is not im- 
— that this meeting may prove to 

ave been one of the turning points of 
the industry, a new landmark, definitely 
marking the beginning of a new era. 
Another meeting of the same kind has 
been called for Jan. 15 at the same 

lace, and all millers doing a car lot 
nr should arrange to attend. 

What was it that made the October 
meeting so successful? It was some- 
thing more then the object for which it 
was called—to consider the then con- 
dition of the industry; something more 
than the representative attendance, in- 
cluding many of the leading and ablest 
men in the business; something more 
than the tact and skill of the presiding 
officer, great as that may have been, al- 
though all of these factors, and still oth- 
ers, may have counted toward its suc- 
cess. What was it? Others may not 
answer the question as it is about to be 
answered, 

There was no set programme, no pre- 
arranged speeches, no papers to be read, 
limiting the possibilities of the meeting 
and confining it to a fixed routine, so 
insidious and likely to be destructive of 
real and sustained interest. Under a 
set programme, just as the millers are 
getting warmed up to the discussion of 
some problem which is really vital to 
them, and the consideration of which 
might make the meeting successful, it is 
found necessary to go on to the next 
subject. 

Millers are tired of being talked to, 
am to and orated to; hence, not 

nding what they want in their meet- 
ings, they try to get it in friendly and 
informal conferences in hotel lobbies and 
rooms—the helpful suggestions and sym- 
pathy _ desire and stand in need of 
in the solution of their problems, and 
the conduct of their business. They are 
berated for their absence from the for- 
mal gatherings, but nature will not be 
denied. 

It is as if there had been an inherent 
distrust of the ability, the intellectual 
capacity and resources of the millers to 
make a successful meeting in and of 
themselves, and hence outside talent had 
to be called in and the set programme 
became a tradition. This time tradition 
was discarded and the experiment was 
tried of letting the millers do their own 
talking. It was a revelation. 

If there was ever anything which shat- 
tered to atoms any distrust that millers 
could not take care of themselves, and 
could not provide from their own inner 
consciousness and experience the ma- 
terial to fill the allotted time of a meet- 
ing, it was the success of this experi- 
ment. For once there was no drifting 
away; or lagging in interest; no resolu- 
tions, no whereases and wherefores were 
passed or contemplated; no definite ac- 
tion was taken, yet it may be doubted if 
any other meeting in recent years will 
be more productive of far-reaching re- 
sults. 

All the millers want is a chance to 
meet and talk things over with each 
other. Throw a bunch of them together 
in a room under favorable conditions, 
with a live subject for discussion, under 
wise leadership, and you will have a suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic meeting and one 


which may be unexpectedly fruitful and 
profitable. 

This experiment is to be tried again. 
There are many millers who have Tew 
complaining of bad practices, the want 
of intelligence, co-operation and organi- 
zation in their industry. Here is an op- 
portunity for them to come out of their 
shells, to have their say, and lend their 
influence toward something constructive. 
If they won’t do it, then forever after 
they should hold their peace. 





MILLING REVIEW 


The expected improvement after the 
first of the year has not materialized as 
yet to any substantial extent, although 
some millers say that they notice more 
interest and are actually making sales 
indicative of such improvement. One 
reports having sold his output for the 
week ending Jen. 5, and this is consid- 
ered quite satisfactory. The ensuing 
week will give a better indication of 
what may be expected. Furthermore, the 
weather has turned very cold and season- 
able, and this may have a stimulating 
effect on business. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.101% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Jan. 4. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $5.20@5.65 bbl, 
local springs $6.10, local hard winters 
$5.95, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $29@30 


ton, mixed feed $29@30, and middlings 


$29@30, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Se |  Srerrrricrece 22,900 60 
Previous week ............ 23,400 61 
WORF GHD ccccvccscccsssecs 16,500 34 
TO DORGS GOO bi cicccsecess 16,250 33% 
Three years ago ........... 16,100 33% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No.  bbis bbis tivity 

Dec, 30-Jan. 5. 15 89,160 44,160 50 

Previous week.. 20 133,260 65,301 49 

Year ago ...... 24 140,550 51,440 36 

Two years ago. 23 135,150 49,171 36 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cReceipts—, -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 55,000 99,000 61,000 109,000 
Corn, bus.... 85,000 91,000 25,000 41,000 
Oats, bus.... 63,000 25,000 17,000 15,000 


NOTES 

W. B. Campbell, until recently for a 
number of years secretary Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., is now vice 
a of the Society for Savings, 620 

irst National Bank Building, Detroit. 

H. M. Williamson, formerly connect- 
ed with the Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., is now associated 
with the Charles W. Breneman Co., mak- 
ers of Brenlin window shade material, 
Cincinnati. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour was steady and higher -the week 
ending Jan. 5, and output increased 
2,500 bbls. Domestic sales were larger, 
and numerous inquiries were received 
from abroad, indicating that business 
generally is better. 

Feed was in better demand from all 
sections. Temperature fell to 13 degrees 
below zero on Jan. 5. Prices were re- 
ported as steady to $1 higher. Wheat 
feeds particularly were in demand. 

The grain eg we pa activ- 
ity, with receipts larger a: str r 
demand, prices going some higher. “Mills 





are offering $1 bu for No. 2 red. Corn 
was more plentiful than wheat. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the 
call of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Jan. 5: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1@1.08, No. 2 hard 98c@$1.02; 
corn, No. 2 white 69@7l1c, No. 3 white 
67@69c, No. 2 yellow 68@70c, No. 3 
yellow 66@68c, No. 2 mixed 66@68c, No. 
3 mixed 64@66c; oats, No. 2 white 41@ 
43c, No. 3 white 40@42c. 

Inspections of grain, Jan. 5: corn, No. 
4 white 2 cars, No. 5 white 3, No. 4 yel- 
low 1, No. 5 yellow 5, No. 6 yellow 3, 
sample yellow 1, No. 4 mixed 1, No. 5 
mixed 2, No. 6 mixed 2, sample mixed 2, 
ear 2; oats, No. 2 white 4 cars, No. 3 
white 1, sample white 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Jan. 5: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .........++. 7,87 39 

Previous week ..........+. 5,426 27 

VOOP OBO cccccccccccccvcce $,965 50 

Two years ago ........+.++ 5,592 28 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WORE ccccccccceseseces 16,000 51,000 

BEE 66.06 ouch eduecdaueda 193,000 35,000 

Cy ceecdsaaeeeevsevars 72,000 16,000 

Pr errr: ee 060C—téC 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Jan. 5, 1924... 637,100 235,000 292,000 4,000 

Jan. 6, 1923... 241,740 364,000 428,000 1,500 

Jan. 7, 1922... 140,450 586,940 428,450 1,000 


NOTES 
The Acme-Evans Milling Co. manage- 
ment is still scrutinizing plans of other 
corn meal plants in anticipation of erect- 
ing a modern building on the site of the 
corn mill which burned a few weeks ago. 
The destruction of the plant has hin- 
dered the work of the mill considerably, 
but the company has been able to fill all 
orders. 


William H. Howard, secretary Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, says farmers’ co- 
operative marketing schemes will never 
be a success, because of the general busi- 
ness fact that men cannot be hired at 
salaries high enough to cause them to 
operate another man’s business as he 
would his own. It is his belief that 1924 
will be more profitable for the farmers 
than 1923. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 





EVANSVILLE 

Millers report a better domestic in- 
quiry, and some small contracts have 
been made, but none from abroad. Prices 
remain firm, with -native wheat still 
quoted at $1.05 bu at mills and $1.03 at 
stations. 

Quotations on Jan. 5, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent, $6.50; firsts, $6.10; straights, $5.70; 
Kansas, $6.50; clears in jutes, firsts $4.25 
@4.50, seconds $4@4.25. 

Demand for millfeed is improving, but 

rices remain firm. Bran is quoted at 

ton, mixed feed $31, and shorts $82, 
— Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
ots. 

WHEAT AVERAGES HIGH IN TEST 


Jacob L. Taylor, federal grain inspec- 
tor here, announces that he has inspected 
during the season thus far 2,228,400 bus 
wheat grown in this district, and that 
500,000 graded No. 1. This is the best 
record made since grain has been official- 
ly inspected in this city. Wheat grown 
in the Evansville district averaged. 59.3 
Ibs to the bu. This grade is only 6 per 
cent below perfect grain under govern- 
ment standard weight. 

The corn crop for 1923 fell below the 
standard quality, the average being 53 
Ibs per bu. Mr. Taylor tested 1,604,900 
bus in 1923, against 1,210,300 in 1922. 
There were 931 carloads received here 
in 1922, as against 1,459 in 1923. Re- 
ceipts of wheat in 1923 were 1,857 car- 
loads, and in 1922 1,483. ee Tay- 
lor said that 70 per cent of the wheat 
he inspected went to Igleheart Bros.’ 
mill. 


WHEAT CAMPAIGN INAUGURATED 


Following a visit to Evansville of J. 
W. Burns, of the National Wheat Coun- 


campaign here. The -] 
has pledged support to the national or- 
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ganization in its efforts to aid farmers 
in disposing profitably of their crops, 
especially of the one hevtustedl in 1923. 
Committees have been appointed to de- 
vise a slogan to promote the use of 
bread through advertising. A toast cam- 
paign will be started. 
W. W. Ross. 





PITTSBURGH 


For the week ending Jan. 5 a more 
healthy tone prevailed in the flour mar- 
ket. Traders reported a brisk demand, 
and the general trend was more satisfac- 


tory. 

Cold weather had the effect of stimu- 
lating business for bakers, with the re- 
sult that bread sales increased. The cold 
spell also had the effect of increasing 
sales of buckwheat and other pancake 
flour in small packages. 

The general opinion of the leading 
flour men in the Pittsburgh market is 
that, with the continued industrial pros- 
perity that now obtains, there is bound 
to be a satisfactory volume of business 
for flour merchants. Prospective im- 
provements to be made by the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion during 1924 will pass the $15,000,- 
000 mark. Other improvements planned 
by the city and county, as well as by 
private industrial concerns, will more 
than double the above figures. 

Winter straights and pastry flour have 
been in fair demand. Entire wheat and 
graham flours steady, with demand light. 
Rye flour continues inactive, with prices 
nominal. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6.25 
@7 bbl, and hard winter $6@6.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25@ 
4.60, bulk; clears, $5@5.75, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market showed more ac- 
tivity, due to the cold weather. Quota- 
tions: standard middlings, $80@31 ton; 
flour middlings, $83@34; red dog, $37@ 
38; spring wheat bran, $31.50@32.50; lin- 
seed meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 
per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per 
cent protein, $44; 22@24 per cent, $54, 
—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


OATS 

Little change was noted in the mar- 

ket. Receipts were fair and demand 

light. Quotations: No. 2 white, 50%@ 

5le; No. 3 white, 48144@49c; No. 4 white, 
45@46c. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were light and 
prices steady. Quotations: new No. 2 
yellow, 75@77c; No. 3, nominal. Re- 
ceipts of shelled corn were liberal, with 
demand fair. The trade requires a 
corn of low moisture content and fair 
test weight. Quotations: No. 2, 88@84c; 
No. 3, 799@81c; No. 4, 734%4@74%c. Corn 
products were quiet and easier. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.30; yellow and white table meal, 
con’ $2.30; pearl hominy and grits, 

.30. 


NOTES 


The Spanogle-Yeager Milling Co. 
Lewistown, Pa., has been granted a 
Pennsylvania charter, with a capital of 
$75,000. 

Colonel Edwin E. Ziegler, for 47 years 
general freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Pittsburgh, died at his home 
here on Jan. 3, aged 81. He was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, being one of the 
famous “First Defenders.” He was 
widely known among the flour and allied 
trades. 


A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co. and also president Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, who’ has returned 
from an extended visit to Minneapolis 
and vicinity, expresses great optimism 
relative to business prospects for 1924. 
He believes more than ordinary pros- 
perity will be the rule for the new year. 


The first meeting of creditors of Si- 
mon Kalkstone, trading as the Crown 
bakery, McKeesport, Pa., bankrupt, will 
be held in the of Watson B. Adair, 
referee in bankruptcy, St. Nicholas 
Building, Pittsburgh, Jan. 15, at 10 a.m. 
A trustee will be appointed and the 
bankrupt will be examined. 
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ules filed show liabilities of $55,511, and 
assets of $15,218. 

According to G. L. Morgan, agricul- 
tural statistician of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
value of farm crops produced in Penn- 
sylvania in 1998 exceeded by nearly $13,- 
000,000 those of 1992. The total value 
of the leading crops in Pennsylvania in 
1923, according to preliminary estimates, 
was $229,994,000, compared with revised 
figures of $217,079,000 for 1922. 

C. C. Lartvs. 





MOBILE 

There seems to be a general tightening 
up in the local flour market, and the 
outlook is improved, although the num- 
ber of large sales has not increased to 
any noticeable extent. A more active 
demand, with prices slightly higher, is 
the report of salesmen, who say also that 
they expect bakers to begin buying early 
next month. 

Outside of bakers flour there has been 
no change in prices. Sales from local 
warehouses to retailers have been good. 

Prices are as follows, in 98’s, from 
mills, car lots, f.o.b., Mobile: hard win- 
ter Kansas wheat bakers flour $6@6.25 
bbl; soft winter, best patent $6.50@7.25, 
straight $6@6.75, low grade $5.75@6.50. 

Millfeed in poor demand. Prices are 
still above normal, and rather irregular. 
The average prices in effect, f.o.b., Mo- 
bile, in car lots: wheat bran $34 ton, and 
gray shorts $38. Pastures are not in very 
good condition. 

Local flour exporters report the gen- 
eral situation dull, Latin American buy- 
ers purchasing only for immediate needs. 
However, an unusually large amount of 
flour is passing through this port, origi- 
nating in the Middle West and destined 
for dealers in the West Indies. 

J. O. Forsyru. 


NORFOLK 

The new year put a little more life in 
the flour trade in this section, and prices 
were advanced 20@30c by the majority 
of mills, especially as they have found 
stocks of available cash wheat diminish- 
ing. Winter wheat mills have advanced 
their quotations to $5.75@5.85 for top 
patents, and $5.40@5.50 for standard 
patents. Kansas mills are holding at 
$6.65@6.75, and northwestern mills at 
$6.90@7.10, with advertised brands $7.25 
@7.50. 

Feed has been stronger, with quota- 
tions for future delivery $1@2 higher. 
Demand has been good, and brokers re- 
port a general improvement, with a pros- 
pect for continued good business, Stand- 
ard bran is quoted at $33.50@34 ton, 
standard middlings $33@33.50, flour mid- 
dlings $37@87.75, and red dog $39@41. 


NOTES 


W. R. Meech, manager of the Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co. flour plant here, recently 
made a business trip to South Carolina 
and Florida. 

E. B, Hodges, feed and flour broker, 
recently spent 10 days in Richmond with 
his son, Leroy Hodges, director of the 
budget for the state of Virginia. 

D. A. Stickell & Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
who bought the plant of the Dabis Mill- 
ing Co. here, have installed new ma- 
chinery and have begun operations, 
manufacturing meal and corn products. 

Ninety stores of the D. Pender Gro- 
cery Co. in Norfolk, and about 60 in the 
adjoining section and in North Carolina, 
have begun selling a 16-0z loaf of bread 
for 5c. The new Pender bakery, built 
to accommodate the chain stores, has 
made the low price possible. 

Norfolk representatives in the general 
assembly have launched a movement to 
amend the Virginia constitution, seeking 
to eliminate the state tax on manufac- 
—_— machinery. The Norfolk Grain 
and Feed Dealers’ Association has put 
its force behind the movement, which is 
gaining wide popularity in Virginia. It 
is generally regarded as certain that Vir- 

nia’s industrial hopes cannot be real- 
ized until this tax is eliminated, because 
her sister states have no such tax and 
are oo drawing away industries 
which should have located here. 

A fight to the finish is expected to re- 
sult from the petition, filed by Virginia 
shippers with the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, asking for hearings with a 
view to adjusting the freight rate situa- 
tion in Virginia and North Carolina, 
whereby the former might be able to 
hold its favorable differentials on ship- 
ments to the Carolinas. The movement 
was launched by Norfolk interests, chief 
among which was the Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association, and has spread 
throughout the state. Unless some re- 
vision in the freight rate structure can 
be made, according to Julian Powell, 
president of the grain organization, Vir- 
ginia brokers and shippers will find their 
business completely localized, 
JoserH A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 

Booking of contracts for flour from 
the Southeast was beginning to show 
slight increase for the week ending Jan. 
5, but on account of the taking of in- 
ventories and the usual first-of-the-year 
clean up buyers were showing very little 
interest. As a general rule revival of 
business for a new year begins to take 
on real activity about Jan. 10 in the 
Southeast. 

During December considerably less 
flour was booked than for the same 
month of the previous year, but ship- 
ments on contracts were above the aver- 
age. Mills are, therefore, likely to en- 
ter the new year movement with out- 
standing bookings reduced to a normal 
basis. At the same time millers have 
bought little wheat, and surplus stocks 
have declined. It is expected that any 
buying of flour on an active scale will be 
followed by mills re-entering the wheat 
market. 

For the year 1923 reports show that 
the majority of mills did an improved 
volume of business, compared with the 
three previous years. Some of them, 
however, on account of special condi- 
tions, were unable to show any increase. 

Practically no change was noted in 
flour prices for the week ending Jan. 5, 
and quotations were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.80@7.10; standard or regular 
patent, $5.80@6.15; straight patent, $5.35 
@5.65; first clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers report a holiday tone to 
business. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.40; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $5.90@6.30. Were there any 


business offering, some concessions could 
probably be obtained on these quotations. 

Cash wheat has been quiet and about 
steady. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.26@1.27 bu, Nashville. 

Some better feeling is being noted in 
millfeed, demand for which has been 
quiet. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$28@30; standard middlings or shorts, 
$31 @33. 

Corn meal is quiet and unchanged. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.90@1.95; un- 
bolted, $1.85@1.90. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ....... 196,380 76,381 38.3 
Previous week ... 218,580 113,791 52.0 
VOOP QHO cccccces 172,320 69,671 40.4 
Two years ago.... 187,830 64,531 34.3 


Three years ago.. 182,490 55,880 30.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 

Jan. 6 Dec. 29 
eee 53,000 59,000 
ere 420,000 435,000 
Me sc ecncssnncens 121,500 105,000 
en NE Sassesaevascs 384,000 435,500 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
during the week ending Dec. 5, 103 cars. 


Joun Lerrer. 





GROCERS LOSE IN FAILURE 

PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Close to $1,000,000 
is said to have been invested by retail 
grocers in Cambria and Somerset coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, in the American Gro- 
cers’ Society, against which bankruptcy 
proceedings have been instituted at New- 
ark, N. According to the petition 
asking for the appointment of a receiver, 
the liabilities of the company, which 
purported to be organized on a national 
scale as a wholesale grocery concern, are 
$2,500,000, and its assets not more than 
$150,000. The society has been operating 
in western Pennsylvania for the last 
three years. 

Retail grocers were offered member- 
ships in it at a minimum of $300, en- 
titling the subscriber to cut rate prices 
on the flour and groceries he bought 
through the society and to share in all 
profits earned. Any amount of stock 
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above the $800 membership cost could be 
purchased, and there are said to be many 
holders of blocks of $15,000 and $20,000 
in Cambria and Somerset counties. Large 
dividends, it is said, were paid the first 
few months the society operated. 


Cc. C. Larus. 





Belgium—Crops 
Grain crops of Belgium, as reported by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Public 
Works, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Rye Oats Barley 

Ssseckes 12,589 19,526 36,3556 4,223 
See 10,615 18,384 35,783 3,438 
14,495 21,273 36,225 5,117 
a err 10,275 18,169 33,865 4,350 
Sere 10,565 14,505 27,360 3,449 
ae 6,189 5,132 *30,000 *3,500 
ae 8,252 5,008 *30,000 *3,600 
Co See *8,000 *6,000 *30,000 *3,500 
1915. 8,000 18,000 40,000 4,000 
OO eee 13,973 23,137 49,742 4,232 
ae 14,769 22,463 47,957 4,217 
a See 15,348 21,312 35,086 4,253 
ot ere 15,745 24,360 43,249 4,445 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Oats Barley 

Se sen ceeers 333 557 652 93 
Se 300 631 717 80 
Cl See 343 559 603 96 
ee 306 523 586 91 
eae 343 523 661 78 
Si. 5400 esas 400 645 686 84 
rr 394 641 671 84 
0 Se 397 650 648 84 
ee 399 648 639 83 

*Conjectural. 
Chile—Crops 


Grain crops of Chile, as reported by the 
Anuario Estadistico Agricultura, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted); 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922-23.... 23,815 6,380 ecee 8,029 63 
1921-22.... 23,423 4,556 coce 8,863 57 
1920-21.... 23,201 6,035 1,685 3,155 74 
1919-20.... 19,916 3,691 1,446 2,590 53 
1918-19.... 21,591 3,977 1,702 3,260 192 
1917-18.... 23,120 3,303 1,446 3,177 176 
1916-17.... 22,498 4,840 1,338 6,664 92 
1915-16.... 20,184 4,368 1,640 6,350 187 
1914-15.... 19,000 3,827 1,842 17,104 186 
1913-14.... 16,403 6,667 1,606 4,437 161 
1912-13.... 23,575 4,696 1,647 4,443 147 
1911-12.... 22,468 3,251 1,627 3,380 139 
1910-11.... 18,184 3,379 1,221 1,861 45 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922-23..... 1,28 147 68 76 3 
1921-22..... 1,314 140 63 60 3 
1920-21..... 1,268 126 62 56 4 
1919-20..... 1,196 126 62 60 4 
1918-19..... 1,313 98 65 64 8 
lf! ae 1,302 98 65 79 8 
1916-17..... 1,272 117 49 126 6 
1916-16..... 1,143 121 66 161 11 
1914-15..... 1,074 147 80 164 4 
1913-14..... 1,018 153 59 122 6 
1912-13..... 1,103 131 65 94 7 
1911-12..... 1,093 103 56 69 6 
Ct eee 968 85 46 68 3 





Unloading and Sampling the First Shipment of Russian Grain Since 1914 at Hull, England 
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AMERICAN INDIAN AGRICULTURE 





Member of the Department of Agriculture, in Current Volume on “The 
Beginnings of Agriculture in America,” Says the Aborigines 
Were Better Farmers Than Popularly Supposed 


Injustice has been done to the Ameri- 
can Indian by the historians and popu- 
lar chroniclers, in the opinion of Lyman 
Carrier, agronomist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The aborigines of this con- 
tinent, he says, were better farmers than 
generally supposed, 

Mr. Carrier is the author of a book, 
which came recently from the press of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., en- 
titled “The Beginnings of Agriculture in 
America.” In it he deals exhaustively 
with a subject upon which little of a 
comprehensive nature has ever been 
written. 

The statement that the “Indians were 
not agriculturists, but lived mainly by 
hunting and fishing,” has been frequently 
and persistently made by historical writ- 
ers, but Mr. Carrier does not hold to this 
view. He believes that the evidence, 
“without any likelihood for refutation,” 
proves the exact contrary. ‘ 

“That there were a few wandering 
tribes of Indians,’ writes Mr. Carrier, 
“has no more significance than have the 
tramps and scalawags in our own society. 
The historical evidence beyond question 

roves that the great majority of the 
el lived in fixed habitations, tilled 
the soil, and subsisted fully as much if 
not more on their agricultural products 
than they did on those of the chase. 
The more the matter is studied from 
an eee point of view, the more 
remarkable appear their achievements in 
farming. No people anywhere in the 
world ever made greater strides in plant 
breeding than did the American In- 
dians.” 

The author proceeds to his case with 
an enumeration of the crops and prac- 
tices obtained from the natives of this 
hemisphere, and allows them to “speak 
for themselves.” From the Indians were 
borrowed corn and the methods of its 
culture, potatoes, both sweet and Irish, 
and their culture, tobacco and its cul- 
ture, peanuts, some varieties of cotton, 
all the edible beans except horse beans 
and soy beans, all varieties of squashes, 
as the hubbard, crooknecked, cymlings 
and cushaws, field pumpkins, sunflowers, 
Jerusalem artichokes, tomatoes, garden 
peppers, pineapples, watermelons, cas- 
sava and bananas; also many native 
plants that have since been more or less 
domesticated, such as_ strawberries, 
American grapes, raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, pecans, walnuts, butternuts, hickory 
nuts, chinquapins, chestnuts, pifion nuts, 
besides a number of other food produc- 
ing plants the use of which has been 
abandoned. 

“A comparison crop by crop,” Mr. 
Carrier concludes, “taking into consid- 
eration acreage and value of these prod- 
ucts with all the other crops now grown 
in the United States, shows quite clearly 
that our agriculture is at least one third 
native American.” 

The author goes to much trouble in 
establishing the American origin of some 
of the products mentioned. The water- 
melon is given an entire chapter, and 
the claims of Asia and Africa to this 
succulent fruit are upset with elaborate 
argument and testimony. The whole 
realm of agricultural literature and his- 
tory is ransacked, not only to yield the 
truth upon this point, but to make up 
the subject matter of the entire wor 
and give it authority. The exposition is 
scholarly. 

History is confused in spots, Mr. Car- 
rier finds, owing to the fact that many 
of the American plants made their way 
into the botanical records of northern 
Europe by way of the Mediterranean 
region instead of direct from this con- 
tinent. What makes the matter all the 
more confused,’ he says, was the attempt 
of the European herbalists to identify 
every plant in terms of the ancient de- 
scriptions of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
Pliny and Galen. The identity of many 
a true American plant has had to be dis- 
sected from these misleading records. 

The crop that stands at the head of 
the list of American farm products, of 


- knowledge on this subject, but t 


course, is corn. Little that is new re- 
mains to be added to the fund of general 

ee is 
much that will seem startlingly new to 
the reader of Mr. Carrier’s pages when 
he comes to some of the other agricul- 
tural products of the Indians’ clearings. 

Mr. Carrier concludes that all of the 
many varieties of kidney beans, lima 
beans, scarlet runner beans, and tepary 
beans are of American origin. There is 
no dispute over tobacco, of course, and 
scarcely any over squashes and pump- 
kins, but to learn, authoritatively, that 
the Irish potato came from Peru and 
the sweet potato from Cuba may be 
somewhat sensational to one who is no 
botanist. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
deals with the natural vegetation of east- 
ern America. Here it is chronicled that 
the common grass along the Atlantic 
Coast from Virginia northward was wild 
rye. Cartier, in 1534, found all the open 
spaces in the woods of Nova Scotia “full 
of wild corn, that had an ear like unto 
rye,’ and this, Mr. Carrier says, was 
certainly wild rye which the Northmen 
in pre-Columbian times referred to as 
“self-sown wheat fields.” Commentators 
and translators of early travel journals 
frequently try to identify as Indian rice 
or rice cut grass the “wheat” or “rye” 
which the explorers, for want of better 
terms, frequently used. Wild rye was 
not confined to the coast, as it was fre- 
quently mentioned by the first explorers 
in Ohio and Kentucky. 

The book has much to say of agricul- 
tural processes among the Indians, but 
little of their methods of converting 
grain and roots into flour and meal. In- 
dian methods of corn grinding, however, 
are understood to most students of 
American history. 

Mr. Carrier reports that conti, the 
fleshy underground stems of the genus 
lamina, from which a white flour was 
made, was one of the most important 
bread plants of the Florida Indians. 
They made a flour, also, from the rhi- 
zomes of cat’s-tail flag, and this was 
used in baking bread. The seed of In- 
dian rice still is among the items of food 
used by the Indians of the north-central 
states. In primitive times it was used 
by all the Indians, wherever it grew, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. : 

The pocep groves of Texas and the 
lower Mississippi valley furnished the 
main article of food for some of the 
poorer tribes in those regions for a 
period of a few weeks in the fall of 
each year. The more provident gathered 
these nuts as well as walnuts, chestnuts, 
hazel nuts, and chinquapins in other 
parts of the country, cracked them and 
pounded the meats into flour, which is 
supposed to have kept indefinitely. This 
nut flour they used to season their gruels 
or to mix in their corn bread. Oak acorns 
were also made into flour and used in 
making bread. 

Much is said by Mr. Carrier of the 
Indians’ agricultural methods, and a 
great deal is in complimentary vein. 
“The colonists followed the Indian 
methods of seeding, but otten neglected 
the weeding, and were frequently sub- 
jected to ridicule for their shiftlessness 
by the painstaking squaws. In usin 
animals for corn cultivation it was foun 
most feasible to kill the weeds by stir- 
ring the intervening ground. Modern 
implements and methods of cultivation 
were subsequently evolved. Various 
theories have been advanced to show the 
value of stirring the soil, but recent in- 
vestigations prove that in most cases the 
crops which the Indians grew are not 
benefited by cultivation if the weeds are 
kept out by other means.” And again: 

“The Indians in this land of boundless 
acres practiced a rotation of fields 
rather than rotation of crops. A field 
was cropped until it no longer produced 
profitable yields, then it was abandoned 
and new land cleared. The colonists fol- 
lowed the Indians’ example, as clearin 
new land was cheaper than fertilizing the 





old. So we may add to the many other 
practices obtained from the Indians the 
method of restoring fertility by ‘resting 
the land.’ ” 

A large and most entertaining section 
of Mr. Carrier’s work is concerned with 
early agriculture among the colonists, 
whose achievements were so largely fur- 
thered by the methods and farm prod- 
ucts to which they fell heir from the 
aborigines. 

Wheat, Mr. Carrier finds, was not 
grown with great success by the early 
New Englanders, owing to “mildew and 
blasting.” It was rye that was found 
most dependable of the European grains 
then, as it is today. The Dutch settlers 
in New York and New Jersey had better 
luck with wheat, and the author ob- 
serves that they were the first to grow 
European grains in America on a prof- 
itable, commercial scale. In Pennsyl- 
vania, wheat became the leading cash 
crop and, contrary to the prevailing con- 
ditions in most of the other colonies, corn 
took a secondary position. 

There is an interesting page in the his- 
tory of wheat growing in Connecticut. 
“To promote the production of English 
grain,” writes Mr. Carrier, “it was or- 
dered in 1640 that, for each team which 
a farmer possessed, he could have 100 
acres of plowing ground and 20 acres 
of meadow, provided he seeded 20 acres 
the first year, 80 acres the second and 
the whole 100 acres the third. The re- 
sult was disastrous. In 1644 the crop of 
wheat greatly exceeded the demand, and 
the price fell to 2s per bu, raising a 
storm of protest from the Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay planters.” 

The remedy for this new situation was 
ingenious, and might respectfully be rec- 
ommended to the Wheat Council of the 
United States. All growers were for- 
bidden to sell any wheat except to Ed- 
ward Hopkins and William Whiting, who 
were to pay 4s per bu and transport it 
oversea. Subsequent lawsuits, however, 
were brought against these gentlemen by 

owers who sought to collect, and Mr. 
Geter concludes that the scheme was 
a financial failure. 

Those who have been harassed, in re- 
cent years, by the subject of barberry 
bushes will find consolation, perhaps, in 
the fact that it is nothing new. One of 
the most peculiar of the colonial laws of 
1726, discovered by Mr. Carrier in his 
researches, was that of Connecticut, 
which called for the eradication of the 
barberry. The preamble reads: “Where- 
as the abounding of barberry bushes is 
thought to be very hurtful, it being by 
plentiful experience found that, where 
they are in large quantities, they do oc- 
casion, or at least increase, the blast on 
all sorts of English grain.” 





AUSTRALIA 


MEtpourne, Victoria, Dec. 1.—The hay 
harvest is well advanced in all states 
of the commonwealth except Tasmania, 
and in South Australia, West Australia 
and New South Wales progress is 
being made with the gathering of the 
wheat crop. The results are proving 
much more satisfactory than had been 
expected, and the quality of the grain 
is pane 

The railway authorities and the prin- 
cipal newspapers are publishing fore- 
casts of probable yields, and while these 
vary considerably they are all of an op- 
timistic character. The railway commis- 
sioners in Victoria are of the opinion 
that they will have to deal with a total 
output of 39,500,000 bus, but the Mel- 
bourne Argus considers that the aggre- 
gate will only slightly exceed 36,000,000. 

The Adelaide Register predicts that a 
little more than 35,000,000 bus will be 
garnered in South Australia, and the 
government statistician of Western Aus- 
tralia has announced that the probable 
production in that state will be rather 
more than 19,000,000. 

On these figures it looks as thou 
the commonwealth crop will be in t 
neighborhood of 125,000,000 bus, instead 
of the 114,000,000 indicated in my pre- 
ceding letter. The actual returns for 
last season and those expected in the 
coming harvest can be compared thus: 

1922-23 1923-24 
WI asic kgs 0nn% 35,697,220 36,000,000 
New South Wales .... 28,594,000 35,000,000 


South Australia ...... 28,784,767 35,000,000 
Western Australia .... 14,042,726 19,000,000 


As in Victoria, so in South Australia, 
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portions of Western Australia and the 
southern part of New South Wales the 
conditions, generally speaking, have been 
excellent for the maturing of the grain, 
with the result that millers and mer- 
chants are confidently looking forward 
to the marketing of a high class article. 
Although some warm spells have oc- 
curred they usually have been very brief, 
and followed by useful showers, which 
have enabled the heads to fill out splen- 
didly. 

The crops in South Australia are 
cleaner than for many seasons, thanks 
to the opening rains having come earlier 
than customarily, and thus permitted the 
weed seeds to germinate and the fallows 
to be cleaned with the cultivating im- 
plements. There has also been a note- 
worthy absence of fungus diseases. 

If the forecast of the Western Aus- 
tralian authority is realized, the crop in 
that state will be over 1,000,000 bus above 
the previous highest result—in 1915-16. 
It is considered that in Victoria the 
area seeded was nearly 300,000 acres be- 
low that of last season, owing to the ex- 
cessively heavy and persistent rains in 
the winter months. 


PARCEL RATES ADVANCED 


It is announced that the Victorian 
Wheat Growers’ Corporation has made 
sales of new season’s wheat at prices 
which will net over 4s°74%4d per bu for 
January shipments. With the declining 
prices in London, however, there has 
been an easing of the market in Vic- 
toria, and business has become slow. 
Flour has been quiet. Egyptian demands 
have been of fair volume, but business 
has been difficult to accept, owing to the 
restricted parcel tonnage available for 
January loading. 

Close investigation into the runnin 
costs of steamers between Australia an 
over-sea ports has revealed that the par- 
cel rates of freight for wheat from the 
commonwealth to South Africa, Mediter- 
ranean ports and the United Kingdom 
have been unprofitable to shipowners, 
hence some of the companies have an- 
nounced an increase of 5s, making the 
charge 35s per ton. A fairly extensive 
volume of parcel space has been fixed for 
January-February loading at 30s, and 
it is understood that practically all that 
was offering at that rate & been 
booked. The cargo quotation for Janu- 
ary-March shipment from Victoria is un- 
changed at 40s per ton. 

The losses which shipowners have in- 
curred owing to the recent low freight 
charges for parcels explain why export- 
ers of flour have found it difficult to 
make fixtures for Egypt at 30s per ton, 
although in some directions that rate is 
still nominally quoted. 


FEDERATION GAINS POPULARITY 


A great deal of interest is being dis- 
played by Australian wheat growers in 
the reports which are being received 
from the United States concerning the 
success of federation wheat. The results 
which are being registered by farmers 
in the different states warrant assump- 
tion that federation and hard federation 
—the latter being a selection from the 
former, and a superior milling grain— 
— § some day prove to be as popular 
and valuable in America as they have 
long been, and apparently will continue 
to be, in Australia. 


AUSTRALIA NOT PAYING ITS WAY 


In his presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the New South Wales 
Chamber of Manufacturers, F. G. Kerr 
stated that Australia was not paying its 
way, and he quoted figures to show that 
the balance of trade was against the 
commonwealth. He added that, during 
the year ended June 30, 1921, imports in- 
to Australia were valued at £163,313,- 
361, whereas the exports were worth 
only £132,029,380, showing a balance of 
trade against the commonwealth of more 
than £31,000,000. For the year ended 
June 30, 1922, there was an improvement, 
as the exports, valued at £127,949,455, 
exceeded the imports by £24,873,019. 
During the last year, however, there was 
a balance against Australia of £13,895,- 
590, the imports having amounted to 
£131,080,673 and the exports to £117,- 
913,000. 

Should this continue, said Mr. Kerr, 
Australia must ultimately become bank- 
rupt, because, in addition to paying for 
our imports with our exports, we have 
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to pay interest on our indebtedness, fed- 
eral, state and private, which must ap- 
proximate, if it does not exceed, £100,- 
000,000. ‘To enable the country to bal- 
ance the national ledger, he contended 
that production, both primary and sec- 
ondary, must be largely increased. 
MANUFACTURES MUST INCREASE 

Speaking on the same occasion, the 
acting prime minister (Dr. Earle Page) 
voiced an eloquent plea for the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries. Fig- 
ures which he quoted showed that in 
New South Wales, at any rate, factories 
are decreasing instead of increasing. 
For example, outside of Sydney, the 
capital city, 21 years ago there were 537 
more factories than in the city. Now 
there are 1,588 fewer, and 211 less than 
in 1914. 

Continuing, he said: “There seem to 
he four chief causes of the failure of 
manufacturing in Australia to develop 
as rapidly as it should, (1) an insufficient 
appreciation of skill in our wage sys- 
tems and in our methods of adjusting 
wages; (2) a failure of management to 
progress in accordance with the demands 
of modern industry; (3) the existence 
of a very defective transport system; 
and (4) the absence of a national 
scheme of cheap power production, 

“The ministry recognizes that the foun- 
dation and basis of national progress 
must be an expanding agriculture, but 
Uso on that basis must be reared an ef- 
ficient system of manufacture to com- 
plete the national fabric. The minis- 
try’s aim is to put the factory as close 
is possible to the source of the raw prod- 
uct.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Page contended that 


there cannot be a stable social equilib- 
rium until production and the consequent 
export of primary and secondary prod- 


ucts more nearly approximate each other. 
Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





Alfalfa is an important crop in the 
Laguna district in the north of Mexico, 
but is not raised for exportation, as it is 
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all needed for domestic consumption on 
the numerous cotton ranches, where 
many mules and donkeys are employed. 
Some of the crop is also sent into the 
cities to feed the work animals. Much 
of the crop is cut and sold green, fresh 
every day, for the domestic animals. 
while the rest of it is dried and baled 
for storing and shipping to less favored 
parts of the district. Where water is 
available for irrigation throughout the 
year, as many as six to eight crops of 
alfalfa are cut annually. 





CHINA 

SHancuat, Cuina, Dec. 11.—Recent 
steady and heavy arrivals of American 
and Canadian wheat and flour have 
served to demoralize the local market, 
with the result that the Shanghai Flour 
Brokers’ Association has deemed it nec- 
essary to step in and induce the flour 
millers of this city to agree not to in- 
dent any more wheat from abroad till 
after March. 

It is hardly surprising that such large 
quantities of foreign wheat flowing into 
Shanghai should have upset the machin- 
ery of business here. Since the opening 
of the season 140,000 tons of American 
wheat have arrived here, while the total 
amount contracted for already is some 
230,000 tons. 

When it is remembered that during 
the whole of last season only 100,000 tons 
were drawn from the United States— 
last season being a banner one for im- 
ports of American wheat and flour—it 
will readily be understood why this ex- 
traordinary growth of wheat imports 
from the United States should begin 
to frighten flour brokers here. 

Enforced stoppage of further buying 
of foreign wheat and flour will come as 
a surprise to Pacific Coast mills and 
wheat merchants, who have done re- 
markably well this year in their trade 
with the Orient. It will be interesting 
to watch the movements of the flouring 
mills in Shanghai. Many people here are 
of the opinion that all of them will not 





try to live up to the new arrangement, 
but will make purchases of wheat on the 
sly. 

%So insistent has been the demand for 
space from the Pacific Coast for flour 
and wheat shipments in bulk to the 
Orient that freight rates have been in- 
creased, the new tariff coming into op- 
eration Jan. 1, 1924. The rate has ad- 
vanced from $6 per ton to $6.50. Even 
at the enhanced quotation, tonnage is 
difficult to secure, and not until after 
March is there any probability of get- 
ting space more freely. It is calculated 
that between now and the end of Feb- 
ruary there are some 140,000 tons of 
wheat to arrive. 

The artificial conditions which have 
for some time dominated local flour and 
wheat markets have not abated to any 
extent. During the past few weeks the 
absorption of supplies from abroad has 
been surprising. (Imported flour has 
gone into the interior, while the wheat 
has been used up feverishly by local 
mills. Chinese mills that were not dis- 
cerning enough to see the trend of the 
flour market and the fact that the pau- 
city of indigenous wheat would sooner or 
later drive them to resort to American 
wheat, have been obliged to close their 
plants. Nearly a third of the Shanghai 
mills, representing a capacity of about 
7,500 bbls.per day, have ceased to op- 
erate. About half of the remainder are 
running on short time. 

Stocks of local flour in the hands of 
the mills here might safely be described 
as below the average. Arrivals of Chi- 
nese wheat from the interior have 
dropped off entirely, which leads one to 
the conclusion that supplies in the in- 
terior have been exhausted, Demand for 
local milled flour is quite good. The 
product finds a ready market in the in- 
terior, and is also shipped to the out- 
ports. At the present ruling rate on the 
Flour Exchange the mills are suffering 
a small loss, averaging from 2 to 5 per 
cent, while a very few that bought large 
supplies at cheap prices are enabled to 
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“Propellers” and Sailing Vessels Loading Grain at the Chicago Elevators 


—From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 27, 
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make a small margin, or at least come 
out even. 

For nearly a month no transactions in 
American wheat or flour have been re- 
corded, although some in Canadian No. 
3 have been reported. At the present 
price for American western red No. 2 
for January-February shipment, name- 
ly, $42 per ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, the cost 
to the mills is 4.10 taels per picul (133% 
Ibs). Canadian wheat No. 2, on the other 
hand, is rated at almost the same price, 
but bulk shipment could be had at $40.50 
per ton, c.i.f., Shanghai. Canadian No. 
3 is around $39 for bulk shipment. The 
latter grade is certainly profitable for 
the mills to indent, but under the new 
agreement they are barred from buying 
it for another three months. 

The quotation for American flour is 
slightly higher than that of Chinese flour, 
being some 1.95 taels per picul or $5.40 
per bbl, against the present ruling rate 
of 1.80 taels per picul. The previous 
price was 1.97@2 taels per sack. The 
drop, as already explained, is the result 
of big shipments of flour from the Unit- 
ed States, which average 7,000 to 10,000 
tons per week, and are expected to con- 
tinue at this rate for another two 
months. D. ARAKIE, 





FEED QUALITY DECISION 

Representation by the seller of feed 
that the same is “number 1” or “first 
class” is equivalent to a representation 
that the feed is of good quality, in 
good condition, not damaged or off 
grade, nor unfit for feeding purposes, 
holds the California district court of 
appeal in the case of Pacific Feed Co. 
vs. Kennel, 218 Pac. 274. 

The court also holds that a breach of 
a warranty of the quality of goods cannot 
be excused by the seller on the ground 
of innocence of knowledge of inferior 
quality. 

Judgment in favor of plaintiff on ac- 
count of death of cattle traced to unfit 
beet pulp feed was affirmed by the court. 


A, L. H. Street. 
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Demand for spring wheat flour holds 
much better than is usual at this time 
of year. The year end lull has not been 
much in evidence. All classes of do- 
mestic buyers are participating, the bak- 
ing trade especially. Prices show no 
change. Quotations on Jan. 5: top pat- 
ents $6.10 bbl, seconds $5.60, first clears 
$5.40, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is not mov- 
ing freely. Millers have little to offer. 
Most of their output is being taken by 
local cracker factories and pastry bak- 
ers. The general price for average qual- 
ity 90 per cent patent is $4.50 bbl for 
car lots, in secondhand jute bags, de- 
livered, basis Montreal freights. 

Mills making spring wheat flour for 
export are finding business unusually 
good for the first of a new year. Europe 
is a steady buyer at full prices, Great 
Britain not so much. Reports say home 
millers are still cutting prices to a 
point below that at which importers can 
operate. 

Mills are holding firmly at 32s 9d for 
January seaboard, 33s for February and 
33s 3d for March, per 280 lbs, jute, Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, usual terms. 
Continental prices are somewhat better 
than those of the United Kingdom. For 
instance, Germany is offering 34s 5d. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is too 
dear to figure in the exporting trade. 
Sellers would require to get 34s 6d, in 
cotton, at today’s mill ‘at Brokers 
are offering $4.35 bbl, bulk, for good 
quality 90 per cent patents, in their bags, 
basis Montreal. 

MILLFEED 

Local prices for millfeed remain at 
former levels, with demand good. Bran 
is quoted in mixed car lots at $27 ton 
and shorts at $30, bags included, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. Straight cars of 
bran are worth $1 ton more. 


WHEAT 


Western spring wheat at Bay ports is 
3c bu higher than in the previous week. 
Stocks are ample, and mills have all their 
needs promptly supplied. The price for 
No. 1 northern, on track, at Lake Huron 
or Georgian Bay ports is $1.09% bu. 
Ontario winter wheat at mill doors, $1. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats are moving in fair volume 
at former prices and the market feels 
firmer, owing to the rising tendency of 
oats. There is a steady demand for ex- 
port, and mills have about all the sea- 
board business they can handle. For ex- 
port rolled oats are selling at 38s 6d and 
oatmeal at 36s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. 
In the domestic market rolled oats are 
quoted at $5.50 bbl of 180 Ibs, in 90-lb 
jute bags, and oatmeal at $6 per bbl of 
196 Ibs, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered, 30-day terms; car lots 20c less. 


* COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn are the most active of 
these grains. Prices show considerable 
firmness and the tendency is upward. 
Ontario corn is being delivered more 
freely at southwestern points, but most 
of the trade is in United States grades. 
Since the last week of December western 
oats have advanced 1%c bu and United 
States corn $c. Quotations: No. 3 


Canadian western oats 45%c bu, on 
track, Bay ports; No. 3 American yel- 


low corn 87¢c bu, prompt shipment, Unit- 
ed States funds, Toronto freights; 
standard screenings $22.25 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Shipping agents here report no changes 
in these rates. They are as follows: 
Glasgow 22c per 100 lbs, Liverpool and 
London 19c, Leith, Hull and Newcastle 
23c, Bristol and Avonmouth 22c, Dundee 
28c, Aberdeen 29c (Dundee and Aberdeen 
from New York 25c), Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c, Hamburg 18c, and Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and Antwerp 19c. 


NOTES 

H. V. Dalley, manager Kent Mills Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont., visited Toronto re- 
cently. 

John L. McLaughlin, at one time of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., staff 
and a Great War veteran, died in To- 
ronto on Dec. 30. He was unmarried. 

A winding-up order has been issued in 
the case of the Canadian Flax Mills, 
Ltd., Toronto. The company was in- 
corporated in 1908, its paid-up capital 
amounting to $600,000. The shareholders 
lately voted for liquidation. 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd., common stock 
is advancing in price on the stock mar- 
kets. It was up four points on Jan. 4 to 
69. Talk of a dividend is the cause. 
This company has for some time been 
using its earnings over preferred divi- 
dends to expand its business. 

W. W. Thompson, who managed the 


‘oatmeal business of Walter Thompson 


& Sons, Ltd., London, Ont., prior to the 
sale of that business to the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
visited this office on Jan. 2. He is now 
in the pulp business in eastern Ontario. 

Robert Baird, who was associated with 
the late W. C. Omand in the exporting 
flour trade of Toronto, is now in business 
for himself here, with offices in the 
Mail and Empire Building. He repre- 
sents the Rob Roy Mills, Ltd., Durham, 
Ont., and is also doing an exporting 
business in flour. 

George Curdie, formerly of the Glas- 
gow milling trade, is now living in To- 
ronto. He hopes to enter the trade here 
and make this city his home. Mr. Curdie 
was an officer in the Black Watch dur- 
ing the war period and served in the 
early campaigns in Mesopotamia, where 
he was severely wounded in the effort to 
relieve Kut. 





WINNIPEG 

Conditions as regards the sale of flour 
in the western provinces show no change. 
From all quarters reports are the same: 
domestic business is almost at a stand- 
still, and little or no new export business 
is at present being booked. The big 
plants are running on the balance of 
their 1923 orders. Millers anticipate an 
improvement in demand by the end of 
January. Prices remain _—~ 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the. Saskatchewan boundary, | 

atent springs are quoted at rf bbl, 
pe seconds $5.40, and first clears $4.80, 

ort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are 10c under Manitoba, and 
Pacific Coast points 10@30c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 


ery in most cases mills report a 
demand for bran and shorts that is tak- 
ing care of their output, the heavy call 
which is usual at this time of the year 
is entirely lacking. -The reason is not 
apparent, as the entire West is now in 


the grip of severe winter conditions. 
Prices remain at the level established last 
September. Quotations: at points in Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed cars 
with flour; interior British Columbia 
points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


There has been a firm tone to the mar- 
ket throughout the week ending Jan. 5, 
but trading has been dull and without 
feature. Only a few odd cars from 
country points have been sold from day 
to day. On account of the wide spreads, 
elevator interests are carrying their 
grain. Shippers and exporters have dis- 
played very little interest in wheat, and 
millers have not been buying, owing to 
the present indifferent demand for their 
products. Wheat in the future positions 
has not been wanted. Prices have shown 
some fractional gains. Prices for No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 


ow Futures—, 

Cash Dec. May 

BOO: BE co ces ccvies $ .93% $ .93% $ .99% 
Cash May July 

BOM, BF siccccveee sesees eoesee covcee 
Gee B veevecetenn 93% 99% 1.01% 
SOs BD ccsadecsors 94% 99% 1.01% 


EE RR 95% 1.01 1.02% 
FORE nccccovce.s 86 100% 108% 

*Holiday. 

The severe weather which is now pre- 
vailing over the prairie provinces has 
caused a considerable slackening in the 
movement of grain from country points. 
The holiday season has also accounted 
for some reduction. Inspections at Win- 
nipeg have averaged 526 cars a day, com- 
pared with 983 for the previous seven 
days, and 699 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1922. 


OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is active, and millers of these prod- 
ucts report a good demand for both ex- 
port and domestic account. No change 
in prices is noted. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags $8, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of coarse grains have been 
light, and the market generally dull. 
The demand for barley, which had shown 
improvement in the previous week, has 
apparently been satisfied. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 37%c bu; 
barley, 61%c; rye, 65%c; flaxseed, 
$2.10%4. 


NOTES 


All grain storage room at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur is expected to be 
filled by the end of January. 

Western farmers continue their heavy 
deliveries of grain. About 100,000,000 
bus wheat remain to be shipped. 

Ross Hutchison, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., who has been visiting 
the Winnipeg offices of the company for 
some months, recently returned to his 
home in eastern Canada. 

~~ of western Canadian grain 
via Buffalo decreased 80,000,000 bus 
from the figures of last year durin 
the season of navigation lately closed. 
Montreal got most of the business that 
Buffalo lost. 

Alberta’s repetition of success at the 
recent Chicago grain show has added 
considerable interest to the provincial 
seed fair, which is to be held at Edmon- 
ton, Jan. 17-18. Several prominent speak- 
ers have been secured for the event. 

Another grain handling record is shown 
by figures recently given out by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways. From the 
opening of the crop year until the end 
of 1923 the grain marketed over its lines 





totaled 135,740,000 bus, as against 110,- 
432,000 for the corresponding period in 
1922. 

The Dominion bureau of statistics has 
placed the total value of the principal 
crops for the whole of Canada, in 1923, 
at $892,572,300, compared with $962,293,- 
200 in 1992, and $931,863,670 in 1991. 
The western wheat crop has been valued 
as follows: Manitoba $24,807,000, against 
$49,842,000 in 1922; Saskatchewan, $164,- 
204,000, against $212,642,000; Alberta 
$102,354,000, against $50,031,000. : 

The extraordinarily good wheat crop 


‘which was produced in Alberta last sea- 


son has brought a corresponding meas- 
ure of prosperity to many branches of 
business in the province. The provincial 
treasurer announces that receipts of 
taxes have exceeded those of 1922 by 
more than $700,000, and that the final 
balance of receipts for the year just 
ended will show an excess of over $1,- 
000,000. 

Some interesting facts are disclosed, 
in a statistical table recently issued by 
the Dominion bureau of statistics, in re- 
gard to the mineral production of Can- 
ada. Arsenic, which is used extensively 
to fight various insect pests in agricul- 
tural districts, is shown to have in- 
creased practically 100 per cent in value. 
In 1922, the amount of arsenic obtained 
in Canada totaled 5,152,000 lbs, with a 
value of $321,037, or 6%c per lb. In 
1923 the amount was 6,784,000 Ibs, with 
a value of $820,000, or a little over 19c 
per lb. The United States is the prin- 
cipal buyer of Canada’s arsenic, which is 
used in considerable quantities in the 
cotton growing districts for the purpose 
of fighting the boll weevil. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

The first week of the new year was 
very quiet in the Montreal flour market. 
Demand was light, and probably will not 
come up to normal again until late in 
January. Prices are unchanged, spring 
wheat flour in car lots being quoted as 
follows: first patents $6.10 bbl, seconds 
pong bakers $5.40, jute, less 10¢ bbl for 
cas 


Winter wheat flour, car lots, average 
quality, is selling at $4.75@4.80 bbl and 
choice up to $5.90, jute, ex-track. Bro- 
ken lots are quoted at $5@5.10 in second- 
hand jute and $5.30@5.40 in new cot- 
tons, and special grades of patents are 
offered at $5.60@5.65, new cottons, ex- 
store. 

Trade in all lines of millfeed is fair, 
with steady demand, car lots of bran 
selling at $27.25 ton, shorts $30.25 and 
middlings $36.50, with bags, ex-track, 
less 25¢ ton for cash. 

Rolled oats are selling in a small way 
at $2.95 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour is selling slowly at $5.50@5.60 
bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


F. K. Morrow, vice president Standard 
Milling Co., Toronto, was here over the 
holidays. 


Canadian exports of millfeed for No- 
vember amounted to 524,993 tons, of 
which 514,345 went to the United States. 
Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal, to 
United Kingdom 4,999,800 Ibs and to 
other countries 1,719,600. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has been advised by the depart- 
ment of inland revenue that the sales 
tax of 6 per cent has been withdrawn, as 
from Jan. 1, in respect to containers and 
coverings used for packing nontaxable 
products, both for domestic and export 
business. This is understood to mean 
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that millers will not be obliged to pay 
any sales tax when purchasing bags, etc. 
, A. E. Perxs. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour business was — quiet 
during the holiday season, but picked up 
considerably in the first few days of the 
new year. Stronger wheat markets have 
led the trade to anticipate an advance in 
flour, and many are contracting their full 
requirements for January and February. 
The bakery business is quiet so far as 
new sales are concerned, but bakers are 
drawing heavily on their own purchases. 

Export inquiry-from the United King- 
dom is fairly steady, but higher wheat 
premiums, stronger ocean freight rates, 
and easier sterling make it impossible 
for business to be done at a profit. 
Oriental demand is almost entirely for 
low grades, and inasmuch as most of 
the mills have their entire output of 
these grades sold ahead for months very 
little new business is being done. 

With the shortage of low grades, mills 
are endeavoring to dispose of straights, 
but are finding it difficult to work up 
much enthusiasm on the part of oriental 
buyers. 

WHEAT 

‘The premium on No. 1 northern wheat 
for January shipment to Vancouver is 
holding firm at 4c over Winnipeg spot 
The strength is attributed to the 

xtremely cold weather in Alberta and 
i car shortage, also the insistent demand 
from Vancouver exporters for straight 
No. 1 northern. The lower grades are 
net so much in demand, and No. 2 
northern is available and selling in con- 
> volume at 24%4,@2%c over Win- 
spot No, 2 northern price. No. 3 


cs Peet 
siaeram 


nipes 
northern is very little in demand, and 
offerings are fairly heavy at 1%@2c 
over Winnipeg spot No. 3 northern, All 
graces for February shipment are of- 
fered on the same basis as January ship- 


men. 

Tie buying at present is to fill old 
sale’, and-when this has been completed 
premiums are sure to be lower, as new 
husiness at present ones is unworkable. 
I.very bushel purchased by exporters at 
these premiums represents just so much 
loss, and it is safe to say that they will 
not huy any more than is absolutely nec- 
essary. United pages cables are out 
of line with local values, and very little, 
if any, business’is being done. Oriental 
buyers are not following the advance in 
our wheat prices, and new sales are im- 
possible. . 

MILLFEED 


Bran continues very scarce, and the 
price holds firm at $25 ton, Vancouver. 
Shorts are not as plentiful as for some 
weeks, and prices have a tendency to 
become firmer, They are quoted in limit- 
ed quantities at $26 ton. Local demand 
shows no improvement, consumers gen- 
erally being satisfied to continue using 
a mixture of ground wheat screenings 
and ground oats or barley as a substi- 
tute. 

CEREALS 

Colder weather in British Columbia 
has improved the demand which 
has existed for some weeks for all classes 
of cereals. Prices remain unchanged. 


OATS 
_ An upturn in the price of oats has 
increased local demand, and dealers are 
beginning to contract for future ship- 
ment. No, 2 Canadian western oats, 
January shipment, are quoted at $26 ton, 
Vancouver; No. 3 Canadian western or 
extra No. 1 feed oats, $24.50@25. Lower 
grades are sold almost entirely on sam- 
ple in this market. 


VANCOUVER GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Grain shipments from Vancouver for 
December, 1993: to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, 5,818,908 bus; to the 
Orient, 795,596; to South America, 205,- 
499 ; total, 6,820,003 bus. 

Total grain shipments from Vancou- 
ver, Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1923: to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the Continent, 10,611,- 
721 bus; to the Orient (sacked), 2,133,- 
077; to South America (sacked), 247,- 
451; total, 13,099,249 bus. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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The country is viewing the outlook 
optimistically, and the general expecta- 
tion is for good business with increased 
trade activity in various lines during the 
next few months. Slowly but surely, 
however, there is a growing belief that 
there will not be any excited specula- 
tion in merchandise, in crops, or in se- 
curities. The feeling is that business 
men generally and industrial managers 
are not inclined to take excessive risks. 

If this conservatism is kept up the 
country will benefit enormously from it, 
as many European financiers have been 
saying that the mammoth gold holdings 
of the United States would be certain 
to bring about renewed inflation, which 
always means excited speculation. These 
prophecies have failed thus far, and 
there is no reason to believe that the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington 
will permit the resumption of any ex- 
travagant speculation in Wall Street or 
elsewhere if it can be avoided. 

There is a strong feeling that the 
country will come through all right, but 
many bankers and international finan- 
ciers really hope that we shall not con- 
tinue to attract much more gold from 
abroad. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Official figures show that the produc- 
tion in nearly all lines last year reached 
a new high record, or close to the pre- 
vious high record. The yield of farm 
crops was less than those of 1922, but 
the official valuations for last year stand 
at $8,322,695,000, compared with $7,449,- 
804,000 the year before. This increase 
was largely in cotton and corn, and while 
these figures are somewhat misleading as 
indicators of prosperity, they are ex- 
tremely interesting and go far to ex- 
plain the relative prosperity of our for- 
eign trade. Many branches of agricul- 
ture are still suffering from unbalanced 
price relations, which, in plain terms, 
means that the farmer is getting rela- 
tively less for what he sells than he has 
to pay out for what he purchases. 

The country, of course, is making 
headway in various lines, but there are 
weak spots here and there which have 
to be reckoned with. Every hard-headed 
banker realizes that agriculture is the 
basic industry, and that it must be con- 











sidered essential for the farmers to enjoy 
good times in order to generate real 
prosperity throughout the nation. But 
the farmers will benefit this year 
through more economical distribution of 
their products and there will be large 
gains from a_ better organized pro- 
gramme of credit relief. The new inter- 
mediate credit banks have served their 
purpose, and those well informed about 
conditions believe that the farmers as a 
class now have all the credit facilities 
that they require. 


NEW FINANCING 


A good deal of interesting financing 
will be announced before long. The Jan- 
uary bond market is usually active. The 
fact that a have held off so long 
from buying bonds in normal quantity 
means that the time may not be far dis- 
tant when they will re-enter the market 
on a large scale. 

Various foreign governments will of- 
fer loans in New York at a price basis 
which in some instances will show an in- 
vestment yield of 7 per cent. Anything 
more than that arouses suspicion, al- 
though no hard and fast rule can be 
followed in judging the merits of com- 
peting foreign investments. Great Brit- 
ain, France and various foreign coun- 
tries have a good many of their securi- 
ties lodged with the American investing 
public. 

It is expected that some of the new 
financing may be along novel lines and 
presented in such a way as to appeal 
strongly to an investing public which has 
to consider high living costs and exces- 
sive operating charges as among the most 
complicated problems of everyday life. 
Besides the heavy financing for foreign 
governments, there must be large funds 
provided for the railroads, and if it is 
possible these will be secured through the 
sale of stock, rather than bonds or notes. 

Those who study the railroad situation 
most carefully are convinced that rail- 
road earnings must be so strengthened 
as to make railroad stocks desirable in- 
vestments again. It is estimated that 
nearly $8,000,000,000 must be expended 
by the railroads during the next 10 years, 
and no such sum as this can be forth- 
coming unless the investing public once 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and*those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted)¢ 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 

January ...... 9,112 10,642 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9,77 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,395 
March ......-. 9,557 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10,779 
April ..ccscee- 8,138 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 8,718 
May .cnceseees 7,890 7,171 17,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 9,135 
June .......-. 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,612 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 8,900 
July .o.eeseee 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 10,271 
August ....... 10,96 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 12,153 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,640 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 12,381 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 11,750 
December 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 ..... 
Totals .... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,310*115,695 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,423 130,103 


*Eleven months. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 
Department of Commerce statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products, by 
months, based on returns from mills now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbis 
of flour annually. The 1,056 mills reporting in October produced 83.4 per cent of the total 


wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
in September produced 84.8 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 


The 1,069 mills reporting 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





Production Daily Per ct. of 


tam ‘ 

Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbis offal, ibs capacity, bbls operated 

MOP ccccsesss 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 4. 
SUP  ccescace 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 

GE cweensdce 1,054 36,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August ....:.. 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,056 60,715,701 10,963,576 906,324,504 653,656 62.1 

STATEMENT FOR 1,006 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
c—— Production—_,, Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbis offal, Ibs Per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
July ..... 35,784,141 7,786,781 631,510,811 276.7 17.6 645,541 48.2 
August .. 43,863,324 9,567,684 767,393,894 276.1 17.6 645,651 54.9 
September 44,403,928 9,637,111 787,062,657 276.5 17.7 645,296 62.2 
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again is willing to take on large blocks 
of railroad stocks instead of bonds. 

Because of the uncertainty of railroad 
investments, the public within the past 
few years has gotten out of the habit 
of buying railroad shares, but has in- 
sisted upon having a bond or note. It 
is significant that even with the pros- 
perity enjoyed by the roads during the 
past year or so, the railroads in no year 
have been able to secure as high a net 
return on their investment as the pres- 
ent transportation act permits. 


CAREFUL LIVING 

While there are prospects of good 
times ahead, there is unquestioned need 
of frugal living and a consistent reduc- 
tion in luxury expenditure. A financial 
expert, in discussing this phase, said: 
“Let no one think that 1924 will be a 
year of easy earnings. The chances are 
that we shall have to work hard for 
what we get, for we are entering an era 
of active competition, which means that 
the man who provides the best service 
will get the business. There is nothing 
intrinsically wrong in such a situation 
for, after all, the money that we work 
hard for is the money that does us the 
most good. 

“I believe that successful business this 
year will call for exceptionally wise man- 
agement. There is no doubt that the 
situation will work out all right if we 
have the good sense to meet it intelli- 
gently. I expect some recovery in Eu- 
rope, but the wise business man _ will 
prepare himself to take nearly all of his 
profits in the local markets, for the for- 
eign trade problem is still a difficult one.” 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923... 8,826 nee cooe 628,686 7.501 
1922... 17,418 2,638 16,999 13,589 6,599 
1921 6,630 2,621 19,000 13,161 5,481 
1920 5,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919 5,114 2,115 13,581 9,035 3,822 
1918... 6,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917... 6,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913... 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922..... 380 112 657 758 310 
ROBE. cee 378 112 662 758 266 
1920..... 371 102 627 714 240 
1919..... 371 104 606 717 233 
2998..000 400 113 651 773 327 
Uo Ae 411 121 700 820 268 
988.2060 486 122 856 1,006 327 


HUNGARY, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1923... 67,678 32,113 24,650 25,546 ..... 
1922... 64,730 25,148 22,170 22,268 32,493 
1921... 52,7156 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 60,158 

HUNGARY, ACRES (0900'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
OBB. 2.010 Kove eewe 1,176 856 me 
1922.... 2,865 1,340 1,130 818 1,716 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 

(000’s omitted) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 262,576 181,701 235,758 165,971 148,589 





Egypt—Crops 
Grain crops of Egypt, as reported by the 


" Egyptian Ministry of Finance, by calendar 


years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn 

_., Perr ere 40,654 11,989 ecco 
\| > Serer 36,648 11,306 0... 
Perro re 37,012 11,941 67,166 
SER a 30,722 10,449 71,939 
Serer 30,137 10,283 63,980 
Perr eres 32,765 10,063 66,756 
Serre cr 30,414 13,863 65,198 
Bs c0sccscaveree 37,253 13,417 65,485 
NYS vensneeeeede 39,905 14,013 73,956 
Src rrr rr 33,488 11,294 73,192 
ee 38,603 12,147 60,018 
RT ie /5 oa 6.4 5 KR OS 31,335 11,631 65,294 
Ss 6K 0:00 dbeedees 36,087 12,015 61,558 

ACRES (0000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn 

Sinn 5 6sdeesensses 1,518 375 coe 
SPP Pre rer 1,458 394 2,086 
1920 1,190 ove 1,938 
357 1,792 

336 1,812 

497 1,685 

439. 1,740 

463 1,844 

398 1,889 

383 1,761 

378 1,692 

384 1,672 





Average annual per capita. consump- 
tion of lamb and mutton for the 10-year 
= 1912-21 in the United States was 
6.2 Ibs. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLix 


By A. L. H. Street 


PART IIL. 


VARIOUS RELATIONSHIPS 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923 


CHAPTER XLVI. CORPORA- 
TIONS 


ADVANTAGES OF INCORPORA- 
TION 

For the benefit of those members of 
the trade who are operating mills as in- 
dividuals or as partners, let me first 
emphasize some of the chief advantages 
of incorporation. 

Such a miller runs the risk every day 
of losing every dollar’s worth of unex- 
empt property owned by him, through 
injury to his employees, or some unfor- 
tunate business venture, or through 
fraud or bad business judgment of a 
partner. This risk arises from the fact 
that all of the property owned by one 
engaged in business in his own name or 
as an associate in a partnership may be 
held to discharge the debts of the enter- 
prise, whereas the holder of stock in a 
mill corporation usually risks only the 
investment represented by his stock. 

Corporate organization has the addi- 
tional advantage of perpetuity, against 
inevitable dissolution of a partnership 
through death or withdrawal of a mem- 
ber, with resulting disturbance of the 
business in the adjustment of the firm 
affairs. 

A holder of stock in a corporation can 
readily sell or mortgage it without ob- 
taining the consent of his associates, but 
there can be no succession to the interest 
of a partner for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the business, without the consent 
of all the members of the firm. 


SECTION 385. 


SECTION 386, POWER TO INCORPORATE 

Although corporations may be formed 
for such purposes only as are authorized 
by statute, the laws of every state of the 
Union are no doubt broad enough to 
comprehend the milling business, whether 
denominated specifically or under the 
general head of “manufacturing,” which 
has been judicially defined as including 
milling, 

In the early Illinois case of Cross vs. 
Pinckneyville Mill Co., 17 Ill. 54, it was 
decided that a statute authorizing the 
formation of corporations for “manufac- 
turing, agricultural, mining or mechan- 
ical purposes” enabled incorporation of a 
company to manufacture lumber, flour 
and meal. 

A Kansas statute providing for cor- 
porations for the “conversion and dis- 
posal of agricultural products by means 
of mills, markets, an stores, or other- 
wise,” was held to authorize a corpora- 
tion to build and operate a flour mill. 


POWERS OF CORPORATION IN 
GENERAL 


A point often overlooked is that a cor- 
poration has no power to do any act not 
comprehended by the purpose for which 
it was organized, including acts which 
are directly appropriate to the exercise 
of powers expressly given by the arti- 
cles of incorporation. 

For instance, it is usually held by the 
courts that a company may borrow 
money and give security therefor to se- 
cure funds for the conduct of the cor- 
porate business, the same as an indi- 
vidual might do, but that a manufactur- 
ing corporation cannot lawfully lend its 
funds to outsiders, excepting surplus 
funds, unless authorized so to do by 
charter or statute, and excepting that 
loans may be made to customers when 
fairly expedient, considering advantages 
to accrue to the company. Nor may a 
milling corporation ordinarily guarantee 
the payment of another’s obligation, or 
become an accommodation indorser. 

Statutory authority is necessary to en- 
able one corporation to hold stock in an- 
other, excepting for the or werd of se- 
curing payment of some obligation due 
from the latter to the former. This rule 
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applies with greatest force when it is 
attempted to acquire control of a com- 
peting corporation. 

It is a general rule that a company 
may not hold property excepting such as 
is reasonably necessary or convenient for 
the conduct of the corporate business. 
Thus, I believe that it may be safely said 
that a milling company, while entitled to 
hold all land and waterpower rights for 
which it has present and prospective 
need, cannot validly hold et property 
for purely speculative purposes. This 
rule does not, however, preclude a cor- 
poration from taking land to save a debt 
due it and holding it until an advanta- 
geous disposition can be made of it, if 
it is not needed or convenient for use 
in the company’s business, 

Much of the force of the rule which 
disqualifies a corporation to hold prop- 
erty for purposes foreign to the author- 
ized object of the company is lost in the 
equally well-settled rule of law that, even 
when it appears that a corporation holds 
property in excess of that permitted by 
law, the company’s title is good until 
questioned in a proceeding brought by 
the state; private individuals having no 
legal standing to question the validity of 
a conveyance to a corporation on the 
ground of want of corporate power to 
hold certain property. 


secTION 388. POWER TO DEAL IN GRAIN 


The right of a mill and elevator com- 
pany to engage in selling grain, as well 
as to buy for purposes of manufacture, 
was upheld by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, in the 
case of Strong vs. Manchester Mill & 
Elevator Co., 231 Fed. 876. 

Defendant resisted proceedings to de- 
clare it a bankrupt, asserting that con- 
tracts for sale of grain, breach of which 
was relied upon by petitioning creditors, 
were both beyond the corporate powers 
of the company and beyond the authority 
of its officer who made them. But this 
view was rejected by the United States 
district court for Kansas, and by the 
circuit court of appeals on review of 
the case. 

The company was organized under the 
laws of Kansas, which permit formation 
of corporations for the “conversion and 
disposal of agricultural products by 
means Of mills, elevators, markets and 
stores, or otherwise,” and which require 
corporate names to indicate the character 
of business to be carried on. It was un- 
successfully claimed that these provisions 
were not broad enough to authorize a 
mill and elevator company to contract 
for sale of wheat; the court holding that 
such contracts are within the scope of 
business reasonably permitted to be done 
by such companies. 

In the case of Scandinavian Import- 
Export Co. vs. Bachman et al., 186 N,. Y. 
Supp. 860, plaintiff unsuccessfully sought 
to recover from defendant brokers money 
deposited to margin cotton futures. The 
main contention made before the appel- 
late division of the New York supreme 
court in this case was that the plaintiff's 
corporate powers were not broad enough 
to enable it to enter into future trading. 
But the court decided that, since it ap- 
peared that bona fide purchases were in- 
tended and not a mere gambling in mar- 
ket prices, the transaction fell within the 
scope of plaintiff's charter power to buy 
and sell any kind of personal property. 

In reaching its conclusions the court 
cited the decision of the United States 
district court for the western district of 
Missouri in the case of Medlin Millin 
Co. vs. Moffatt Commission Co., 218 Fed. 
686, wherein it was decided that a flour 
milling corporation acts within its legiti- 
mate corporate powers in making bona 
fide contracts for future delivery of 
wheat, and hedging, to protect itself 
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against market fluctuations. In that case 
the court said: 

“The Medlin Milling Co. had the un- 
doubted right to buy grain for future de- 
livery, and to hedge such bona fide con- 
tracts when necessary to protect itself 
against the fluctuations of the market. 
It had no right under its charter to 
gamble in futures, as that term is used 
and understood in this discussion. Such 
dealings were clearly ultra vires [beyond 
the power of] this corporation, and 
were prohibited, both because of the re- 
strictions of its charter and the policy of 
the law. Any acts of its officers or 
agents, of the kind thus forbidden, are 
not binding upon it. To this extent they 
are strangers to it. Neither has the cor- 
poration power to ratify such acts, be- 
cause illegal and immoral in the eyes of 
the law. . .. 

“*The doctrine of ultra vires, by which 
a contract made by a corporation beyond 
the scope of its corporate powers is un- 
lawful and void, and will not support an 
action, rests, as this court has often rec- 
ognized and affirmed, upon three distinct 
grounds: the obligation of any one con- 
tracting with a corporation to take notice 
of the legal limits of its powers; the in- 
terest of the stockholders not to be sub- 
ject to risks which they have never un- 
dertaken; and, above all, the interest of 
the public that the corporation shall not 
transcend the powers conferred upon it 
by law.” 


PLEDGING CREDIT FOR 
ANOTHER 

Quite frequently a business corpora- 
tion enters into a contract which is lack- 
ing in legal obligation because not within 
the scope of the company’s charter pow- 
ers. Sometimes the undertaking appears 
in the form of a suretyship or guaranty 
for the benefit of some customer sought 
to be accommodated. 

The law applicable to such case was 
thus summed up by the Texas supreme 
court, in holding that a corporation or- 
ganized to deal in lumber could not bind 
itself by signing a bond given by a cus- 
tomer to secure performance of a con- 
struction contract: 

“Every corporation is created with cer- 
tain express powers. Being endowed with 
those express powers, it has the implied 
power to do whatever is necessary or 
reasonably appropriate to their exercise. 
It has, in a word, the authority to do 
whatever will legitimately effect the ex- 
press purposes of its creation. 

“A corporation formed for the prose- 
cution of a business may foster that busi- 
ness by necessary or appropriate means 
—those means which are direct, in their 
nature related to the objects of the cor- 
poration, and by the employment of 
which those objects will be directly fur- 
thered. 

“Under the pretense of fostering its 
own business, or even for that avowed 
purpose, it cannot, however, entangle it- 
self in engagements or enterprises not 
necessary or reasonably appropriate to 
the advancement of its interests, from 
which it will receive only an indirect or 
remote benefit, if any, and with which, 
therefore, as tested by its charter powers 
and their objects, it can have no true 
concern, 

“The pledging by a corporation of its 
credit for another’s benefit as a means 
simply of enabling him to purchase its 
goods is not a direct, and hence not a 
legitimate, means of promoting its own 
business. It is a means purely indirect, 
and any benefit derived by the corpora- 
tion from the transaction is equally in- 
direct. 

“It is not a fostering of the business 
of a corporation to pledge its capital as 
security for the debts of prospective 
customers for the purpose of enablin 
them to buy its wares. The creation of 
custom by such a method is only a de- 
lusive benefit to the corporation at.best, 
for the price of it is to jeopardize its 
capital, not for its own direct benefit, 
but for the private advantage of an- 
other. Such use of its credit is clearly 
beyond the power of an ordinary busi- 
ness corporation.” (221 S.W. 930.) 

But it seems that a corporation val- 
idly may guarantee payment for materi- 
als furnished to a contractor perform- 
ing work for it. At least it appears to 
have been so assumed in a Kansas case. 
The plaintiff, a manufacturer, refused 
to furnish machinery to a contractor to 
be installed in an elevator owned by an 
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association, unless the association would 
| eggenne payment of the agreed price. 

he secretary of the association wrote 
plaintiff that he was instructed by the 
directors to give such guaranty, and the 
corporate minutes show that the secre- 
tary was so instructed. A bylaw of the 
association provided for monthly meet- 
ings, at which the officers were required 
to report transactions occurring since 
the preceding meetings. No attempt 
was made to repudiate the secretary’s 
action until the association was called 
upon to make the guaranty good. 

Under these circumstances, the Kansas 
supreme court held, in the case of Great 
Western Mfg. Co. vs. Porter & Farmers’ 
Union Co-operative Association, 172 Pac. 
1018, that the corporate records could 
not be impeached by testimony of direc- 
tors who did not remember that the 
board had authorized the secretary to 
make the guaranty; and that the asso- 
ciation was estopped by its corporate 
minutes and inaction of its directors, 
after the minutes were recorded, to deny 
the authority of the secretary in this 
regard. 

ncidentally, the court decided that, in 
order to make the guaranty binding, it 
was not necessary that notice be given 
by the plaintiff to the association that the 
guaranty was accepted; by selling the 
machinery on the faith of the associa- 
tion’s guaranty, the plaintiff sufficiently 
manifested its acceptance. 


SECTION 390. RELEASING CLAIMS 


A decision of the Alabama supreme 
court affects the validity of agreements 
by mill and elevator companies to re- 
lease a railroad company from liability 
for fires, although negligently caused by 
the latter company, in consideration of 
the former companies being permitted to 
use parts of the railway right of way. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road Co. vs. Loveman Compress Co., 72 
So. $11, and the court, after examining 
the compress company’s charter, decided 
that it was not sufficiently broad to au- 
thorize the company to relieve the rail- 
way company from liability for negli- 
gence, and, hence, a clause in a right-of- 
way lease purporting to have that effect 
was held to be invalid. The railway com- 
pany sought to avoid this result by show- 
ing that the compress company’s officers 
and stockholders had ratified the agree- 
ment, but the court declared that the 
agreement was so far beyond the cor- 
porate powers as not to be subject to 
binding ratification. 


LIABILITY FOR WRONGS 
COMMITTED 


The ancient doctrine that a corpora- 
tion, being without a soul, could not com- 
mit an actionable wrong, has long been 
obsolete, and it is now well-settled law 
that incorporated companies may be held 
liable in damages for any malicious or 
negligent act committed by a representa- 
tive of the company within the scope of 
his authority, such as assault and bat- 
tery, false imprisonment, malicious pros- 
ecution, libel or slander, fraud, etc. But, 
of course, there must be some reasonable 
connection between the act and the scope 
of authority of the company’s representa- 
tive actually committing it, before the 
corporation is chargeable with responsi- 
bility. 


SECTION 392. LIABILITY OF RELATED 
CORPORATION 


The Hart Milling & Power Co., of 
Flushing, Mich., won a suit in the Michi- 
supreme court against A. B. Mc- 

rillis & Son, a Rhode Island corpora- 
tion, growing out of breach of a con- 
tract to buy 10 carloads of flour. It 
appears that the same persons who 
owned substantially all of the stock of 
defendant company also owned the stock 
of a Massachusetts company with which 
the contract in question was made, and 
the court permitted recovery against the 
defendant on the theory that the evidence 
sufficiently established plaintiff's claim 
that the Massachusetts corporation was a 
mere sales agent of the defendant, as 
against the claim interposed by defend- 
ant that the companies were independent 
of each other. (152 N.W. 973.) 


SECTION 393. LIABILITY OF SUCCESSOR 
CORPORATIONS 


When one company absorbs another, 
taking over all its assets and good-will, 
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and paying most of its obligations, it 
may be inferred that there was such 
assumption of the merged company’s 
obligations as renders the consolidation 
company liable on the merged corpora- 
tion’s contract to buy goods specially 
prepared for it. (Texas Seed & Floral 
Co. vs. Chicago Set & Seed Co., 178 
S.W. 731.) 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NON- 
RESIDENT CORPORATIONS 


secTioN 394. POWERS OF FOREIGN CORPO- 
RATIONS IN GENERAL 


Incorporation of a company in one 
state gives it no right to transact intra- 
state business in another; the right to do 
business in the latter state depends upon 
the laws thereof. But, since Congress is 
vested with exclusive power to control 
interstate commerce, state laws fixing the 
terms on which foreign corporations may 
transact business are uniformly held to 
be inapplicable to contracts involving in- 
terstate business, 

“Sales of goods by a corporation situ- 

| without a state, to a resident of the 

e, even though made through travel- 

salesmen or agents sent into the 

to be shipped to him into the state, 

- to the operations of interstate 

.eree, and are, consequently, not 

t to a prohibition of the state con- 

ion or statute against foreign cor- 

ions doing business within the state 

it having an agent or place of busi- 

ness therein, or otherwise subject to pro- 
hibition or regulation by the state. 

ce same is true of the purchases of 

is within a state by a foreign cor- 

ion, where the goods are to be 

1 to the corporation in another 

The interstate commerce clause, 

}owerer, has no application to business 

cone wholly within a state, or where a 

im corporation maintains a resident 

it in the state to solicit orders for 

the purchase of ds and to deliver 

f io purchasers.” (19 Cyc. 1230-31.) 

terms upon which the different 

permit nonresident companies to 

ict domestic business vary in the 

everal states, but common conditions are 

payment of a license tax, filing a copy 

of articles of incorporation, appointing 

an agent for service of process against 

the corporation, maintaining a local place 

of business, obtaining a permit, making 

periodical reports of financial condition, 

ete 

\s to the penalty for doing business 
in a state without obtaining permission to 
do so, no fixed rule applicable throughout 
the country can be stated, it being held, 
under differing language of the laws of 
different states, in some cases that the 
foreign corporation is not entitled to en- 
force its domestic contracts in the courts 
of the state, while in other states there is 
a more favorable ruling which merely 
art the offending corporation to a 
ine. 

But it is generally held that, although 
a contract may be invalid so far as con- 
cerns the right of the corporation to en- 
force it, the company’s own neglect to 
obtain the necessary permit to do busi- 
ness in the state will not deprive the 
other party of the right to enforce his 
side of the agreement, he being a resi- 
dent of the particular state. 

It is reasonably safe to say that many 
a mill has jeopardized its rights under 
contracts made in other states through 
failure to take notice of and comply 
with the laws of those states governing 
intrastate business. As to mills, how- 
ever, the question can ordinarily arise 
only where a stock of flour is kept in a 
foreign state and deliveries are made 
from that stock on contracts made in 
that state, for, as already indicated, re- 
ceipt of an order from another state for 
a shipment of flour, and shipment from 
the mill in the company’s home state, 
would constitute an interstate transac- 
tion not affected by the laws of the 
other state. 


SECTION 395. LOCAL AND INTERSTATE 
BUSINESS DISTINGUISHED 


Often difficulty arises in determining 
whether a foreign corporation’s activi- 
ties in a state have become so far sepa- 
rated from interstate character as to 
constitute local business and thereby 
render the company amenable to a pen- 
alty for having failed to secure a per- 
mit to do so. The difficulty is well illus- 
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trated by supposing that a Kansas mill 
sells a carload of flour to a Mississippi 
baker, but that the shipment is made to 
a third concern, which receives the flour, 
stores it, later delivers it to the baker, 
receives payment for the mill’s account, 
and remits. The situation becomes still 
more complex when we suppose that the 
mill’s salesman borrows flour from the 
bakery to make quick deliveries to other 
customers, repaying the loans later by 
securing shipments direct from the mill 
to the baker, 

In my opinion the transaction just 
supposed shows a doing of such business 
in Mississippi as to subject the mill to 
the laws of that state governing foreign 
corporations. It seems that the first 
transaction, however, is protected as be- 
ing of interstate character. There there 
is an interstate shipment, pursuant to an 
order sent from one state and accepted 
in another. The mere fact that the flour 
is temporarily stored with a third party, 
who makes delivery for the mill and re- 
ceives payment, does not deprive the 
transaction of interstate character, be- 
cause these acts of agency do not differ 
essentially from similar services rendered 
by railroads and banks in everyday 
transactions between mills and their cus- 
tomers. The case falls within the Min- 
nesota supreme court’s decision referred 
to in 9 Fletcher’s Cyclopedia of Corpo- 
rations, 10,001-2: 

“Where a foreign corporation, engaged 
in the business of manufacturing and 
dealing in farm machinery in the state 
of its domicile and ‘other states, main- 
tains an agency in a state other than 
that of its domicile for the purpose of 
receiving, storing and delivering goods 
to purchasers in the state where such 
agency was maintained, to whom sales 
were made by orders taken by travelling 
salesmen, subject to the approval of the 
foreign corporation at its home office in 
the state of its domicile, and the agent 
in the state where such agency was main- 
tained had no authority to make sales of 
property stored with it or to take orders 
therefor, but his authority was limited 
exclusively to delivering goods previous- 
ly sold by the foreign corporation 
through its travelling salesmen, it was 
held that the foreign corporation was 
not doing business in the state within 
the meaning of the statutes of the state 
imposing certain conditions precedent to 
the right of foreign corporations to do 
business in the state, as the business con- 
stituted interstate commerce.” 

But the second transaction which we 
have above supposed—a sale of flour bor- 
rowed from a baker—falls within the 
following rules laid down by a standard 
legal authority as being supported by 
numerous appellate court decisions: 

“A foreign corporation is doing ° 
business in a state, within the meaning 


of such statutes, by making and com- 
pleting, or by making and performing, 
contracts therein for the sale of goods, 
although such goods were shipped into 
the state from without, where at the time 
the sales or the contracts of sale are 
made the goofis are within the state and 
the interstate character of their shipment 
has ceased, provided their delivery to the 
purchaser in consummation of such sales 
or contracts does not require further 
transportation from one state to an- 
other.” 14 Corpus Juris, 1287-1288. 

“But a foreign corporation is doing 
. . . business ina state . . . where. . 
it performs or is required to perform 
therein acts of purely local character 
which are not essential to the making of 
the sales and the delivery of the goods.” 
14a Corpus Juris, 1286. 

Buying goods in a state is no less 
doing business there than selling them. 
And I believe that when a nonresident 
mill “borrows” flour in a state to fill 
orders there it in effect buys it, and 
does business there just as much in a 
legal sense as if it had manufactured 
the flour there. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
some of the leading decisions in cases 
involving the status of milling company 
transactions as to being interstate or 
intrastate. 

In the case of Sleepy Eye Milling Co. 
vs. Hartman, 184 Ill. App. Ct. Rep., 308, 
it was decided that a foreign milling 
corporation by employing a general bro~ 
ker to sell its products in Illinois did 
not thereby engage in local business with- 
out a license in such sense as to preclude 
it from suing in the courts of the state 
on a contract of sale negotiated by the 
broker. 

One of the decisions supporting the 
proposition that consignment of goods 
to a commission merchant does not con- 
stitute doing business in a state by a 
foreign company, where the goods are 
shipped in interstate commerce, is that 
handed down by the Texas court of 
civil appeals in the case of Lasater vs. 
Purcell Mill & Elevator Co., 54 S.W. 
425. It was there decided that shipment 
of flour into Texas by a nonresident 
milling company for sale by commission 
merchants was no less interstate com- 
merce because shipped in sacks in car- 
load lots and sold by those merchants by 
the sack. 

The decision of the Mississippi su- 
preme court in the case of Saxony Mills 
vs. Wagner & Co., 47 So. 899, is an au- 
thority on the point that mere sales 
through travelling salesmen under orders 
to be accepted and filled by a nonresident 
corporation in another state do not con- 
stitute “doing business” in a state. Re- 
ferring to a nonresident milling com- 
pany, the court said, in part: 

“It has no office or place of business in 
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the state of Mississippi. It has its place 
of business elsewhere, and sends its trav- 
elling salesmen into this state, who take 
orders which are transmitted to the home 
office and filled by shipment direct to the 
purchaser. . . . It is well settled that a 
corporation like the appellant company 
cannot be held to be ‘doing business’ 
within the state, in the absence of a 
statute enlarging the usual significance 
of this well-known expression. It is 
hardly necessary to cite authority in sup- 
port of this conclusion, as there is no 
intelligent dissent among the authorities.” 

It is also interstate commerce for a 
npnresident company to sell and set up 
mill machinery in a state where it has 
no agency or office, held the Tennessee 
supreme court in the case of Milan Mill- 
ing & Mfg. Co. vs. Gorton, 26 L.R.A. 135. 

In the case of Hess Warming & Ven- 
tilating Co. vs. Burlington Grain Ele- 
vator Co., 217 S.W. 493, plaintiff sued 
to enforce a judgment for compensation 
for installing grain drying apparatus. 
Defendant objected that plaintiff, an Il- 
linois corporation, had failed to secure a 
license to do business in Missouri, where 
the apparatus was installed. But the 
Missouri supreme court held that the 
transaction was interstate in nature and 
did not constitute a doing of intrastate 
business in Missouri, where the contract 
was made in Chicago, and the apparatus 
was constructed there, although the in- 
stallation in Missouri was effected by 
workmen employed in the vicinity of the 
plant; the work being done under the 
supervision of the corporation’s experts 
sent there for the special purpose. 


(Chapter XLVI to be Continued) 





NEW LOS ANGELES MILL 

About the first of March, 1924, the 
new plant of the California Milling Cor- 
poration will start operations. This mill, 
located at Fifty-fifth and Alameda 
streets, on a two-acre site, will have a 
daily capacity of 500 bbls, and will have 
a 168,000-bu re-enforced concrete eleva- 
tor. In addition there will be a 100-bbl 
cereal plant and a 100-ton mixed feed 
plant. 

The California Milling Corporation will 
be managed by its president, Frank 
Viault. A. J. Viault is secretary and 
superintendent of the plant, and Dixon 
Faberberg is vice president. This com- 
pany is owned and controlled by the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Flour Mills, the presi- 
dent of which is Max Viault, of Phoenix. 
This company also owns and operates 
mills in Tucson, Mesa and Safford, Ariz. 


The Japanese government has entered 
the rice business, and recently expressed 
its desire to purchase not less than 2,559,- 
500 bus domestic brown rice from the 
1922 and 1923 crops. 
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New Plant of the Californja Milling Corporation, Los Angeles 
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A firmer tone prevails in the St. Louis 
flour market, and although the actual 
volume of business consummated has not 
materially increased, some improvement 
has been shown. Shipping instructions 
are coming rather actively, and some new 
bookings are reported. 

Demand from the South for soft wheat 
flours continues, and some millers report 
an improvement in this quarter. Buying 
is largely for immediate delivery, and is 
more than likely to continue in this man- 
ner for some time. While general busi- 
ness conditions in the South are not very 
favorable, stocks of flour are at such a 
low point that it seems almost inevitable 
that a fair volume of business will con- 
tinue throughout the balance of the pres- 
ent crop year. 

There is a fairly brisk demand for 
hard winter clears for export. The bulk 
of this flour is going to the Continent, 
but there is also a fair movement to 
Latin America. Practically all offerings 
of clears have been promptly disposed of 
at firm prices. 

Some improvement is also reported in 
flour buying by the baking industry, gen- 
erally for prompt shipment, indicating 
that stocks are low. It is thought that 
this condition will exist in the baking in- 
dustry for some time. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$5.90@6.30 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.75@6, first clear $4. 60 
@5.10; hard winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.90, straight $4.75@5.10, first clear 4#@ 
4.30; soft winter short patent $5.30@ 
5.70, straight $4.60@5, first clear #@ 
4.30. 

MILLFEED 

Actual volume of sales has shown lit- 
tle improvement in the local millfeed 
market. Demand is quiet and offerings 
light, but a firmer feeling is noticeable. 
Extremely cold weather now prevailing 
will no doubt increase the demand, and 
it is thought that better conditions will 
prevail in the near future. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $28@28.50 ton, soft 
winter bran $28.50@29, and gray shorts 


$31@31.50. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Dee. BO-Fan. 6 ..cccccssees 31,100 49 
Previous week ..........+. 36,500 57 
... 2 SRP rrr ce 27,600 55 
TWO FORTS OBO occccccesece 17,900 35 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dec. 30-Jan. 6........-5005 35,900 41 
Previous week ........+..+. 30,400 34 
WEP BOO cccecescsndeseans 37,800 48 
Bw FORTH QO ercccscsces, 32,100 41 


WHEAT 
The cash wheat market at the close 
of the week ending Jan. 5 was higher, 
firmer and demand better. Offerings of 
soft wheat were light, and of only fair 
to ordinary quality. Shippers and local 
mills took all offerings. Good, heavy 
test soft wheat was: wanted. Better 
milling demand for hard wheat, and of- 
ferings closely cleaned up. Low grades 
also advanced. Receipts, 153 cars, against 
198 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.16@1.17; No. 3 red, $1.13; 
No. 2 hard, $1.074%4@1.09. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Considerable more activity was dis- 
played in the corn market, and demand 





at times was in excess of supplies. May 
oats sold up to 46c, or within 4c of the 
best figure on the crop, strength in corn 
being the main influence. There are in- 
dications of a general broadening in the 
demand for cash grain. 

Receipts of corn were 557 cars, against 
1,172 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn 74@75c, No. 3 corn 73@74c, 
No. 4 corn 73c; No. 2 yellow 76@77c, 
No. 3 yellow 74@75c, No. 4 yellow 72 
@73c; No. 4 white, 73@74c. Oats re- 
ceipts, 98 cars, against 186. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 46@47c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— a eee 
1924 1923 924 1923 


Flour, bbis... 63,600 69,000 a1, 960 85,550 


Wheat, bus.. 192,400 861,600 236,070 592,350 
Corn, bus.... £92,200 837,200 739,110 439,050 
Oats, bus.... 188,000 788,000 322,800 465,960 
Rye, bus..... 6,500 11,000 680 5,650 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 32,000 6,170 6,270 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $1.85@1.96, standard meal $1.75@ 
1.85. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.20@4.30, standard white pat- 
ent $4.15@4.20, medium white $4.05@ 
4.15, straight $4@4.05, fancy dark $3.90 
@3.95, low grade dark $3.70@3.80, rye 
meal $3.90@3.95. 


HEAVIER GRAIN MOVEMENT IN 8ST. LOUIS 


Although much complaint has been 
heard in both the milling and grain 
trade in St. Louis during t the past year, 
the fact remains that the movement of 
both flour and grain was heavier than in 
the previous year, and in some instances 
an improvement was shown over 1921. 
While this, of course, is not indicative 
of the profit made by either industry, 
nevertheless it does indicate a growth for 
the St. Louis market. 

Receipts of the principal grains at 
St. Louis in 1923 amounted to 105,415,- 
268 bus, against 103,558,499 in 1922 and 
104,493,145 in 1921. The approximate 
shipments were 79,656,040 bus, compared 
with 79,497,445 in 1922 and 77,964,895 in 
1921. 

Receipts of wheat totaled 36,389,406 
bus in 1928, against 39,457,251 in 1922 
and 48,716,393 in 1921. Receipts of corn 
were 30,614,081 bus, in 1922 33,376,434, 
and in 1921 29,515,548. Receipts of oats, 
36,279,180 bus in 1923, against 29,336,425 
in 1922 and 26,940,085 in 1921. Rye 
showed a satisfactory increase in re- 
ceipts, totaling 859,801 bus in 1923, 
against 552,589 in 1922 and 391,593 in 
1921. Receipts of: barley in 1923 were 
1,272,800 bus, compared with 836,800 in 
1922 and 829,627 in 1921. 

Shipments of wheat from St. Louis in 
192S amounted to 28,911,130 bus, against 
$2,246,230 in 1922 and 36,246,540 in 1921. 
Shipments of corn 20,066,565 bus, against 
24,113,470 in 1922 and 21,424,045 in 1921. 
Shipments of oats 29,379,085 bus, com- 
pared with 22,545,170 in 1922 and 19,- 
891,990 bus in 1921. Rye shipments 897,- 
745 bus, 288,175 in 1922 and 147,880 in 
1921. Shipments of barley 401,515 bus, 
against 285,400 in 1922 and 254,440 in 
1921. 

Both receipts and shipments of flour 
showed a slight increase during 1923, 
receipts amounting to 4,949,840 bbls, 
against 4,476,310 in 1922 and 5,266,070 in 
1921. Shipments of flour aggregated 
6,192,505 bbls, compared with 6,080,410 
in 1922, and 6,013,955 in 1921. 

That the federal barge line is an im- 
portant factor in the grain trade of St. 
Louis was again clearly demonstrated 
during the past year, when the move- 
ment of grain via this medium for ex- 
port amounted to 5,379,570 bus, com- 
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pared with 3,914,585 in 1922 and 6,965,- 
880 in 1921. 


NOTES 


L. E. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. is spend- 
ing several days in St. Louis en route 
to Minneapolis. 

Farmers’ Week, an annual agricultural 
educational conference held by the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture at Colum- 
bia, Mo., will open Jan. 14. 

The Broom Corn Growers’ Association 
of Oklahoma has leased a large ware- 
house in St. Louis, which will be used as 
a distributing point for the products of 
the association. 

A campaign to raise a minimum of 
$200,000 as St. Louis’ quota of a $10,- 
000,000 campaign in the United States 
for relief purposes in Germany will be 
held about the middle of January. 


Because of the success of the Good 
Will tour of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce to nations of the Caribbean 
Sea district last year, a similar tour 
will be held in February of this year. 


The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club will be held at the Statler 
Hotel on the evening of Jan. 15. Din- 
ner will be served at 6 o'clock, after 
which will occur the election of officers. 


The F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of prepared foods and 
feeds, now owns practically an entire 
block along the Mississippi River wharf 
frontage, all of which will be used for 
the development of the company’s poul- 
try feed plant. 

Joseph A. Foerstel and William C. 
Engel, both formerly connected with the 
J. H. Teasdale Commission Co., have 
opened an office in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building to engage in the 
business under the firm name of Foer- 
stel-Engel Grain Co. 

A new suit against the officers and 
promoters of the bankrupt Temtor Corn 
& Fruit Products Co., naming new de- 
fendants and embodying claims for a 
total of nearly $1,000,000, was recently 
filed in the New York state courts. The 
Temtor concern, which had its plant at 
Granite City, Ill. was organi in St. 
Louis. 

A complaint against 650 carriers has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce and other organizations, 
which allege that St. Louis is discrimi- 
nated against in the matter of railroad 
rates to the Southwest, to the benefit of 
points of origin in the East and Chicago. 
A hearing on the complaint will be held 
in St. Louis on Jan. 11, and at Dallas, 
Texas, on Jan. 14. 





NEW ORLEANS 


The domestic flour demand is reported 
by brokers, railroad officials and others 
to have been much better during the 
seven days ended Jan. 3, and increased 
buying is expected during the entire 
month. Export demand continues stron 
according to exporters, freight forward- 
ers and steamship officials, who assert 
many inquiries have been received dur- 
ing the current week. This applies par- 
ticularly to Hamburg, Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Mexico and Central and South 
American ports. 

Flour is quoted by mills to dealers, 
f.o.b., New Orleans, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks: 


Okla- 

Spring Kansas homa Illinois 
Short oe » oF 40 $5.60 $5.60 $6.85 
95 per cent. 6.10 5.40 5.30 6.45 
100 per cent. 5.80 5.20 5.10 6.00 
CRE wcccseccsts 5.00 4.90 5.50 
First clear .... 5. is 4.80 4.70 4.75 
Second clear .. 4.20 4.20 4.10 


No. 2 sennclina, ‘9T. 15; No. 3 semolina, 
$6.85; durum patent, $6.50. 

Wheat bran, millers’ quotations to 
dealers, $1.57 per 100 Ibs. 

Corn products, mill prices, per 100 Ibs: 
cream meal, in cotton sacks, $2.15; grits, 
fine and coarse, pl yen $2.20. 

Feedingstuffs, quotations: No. 2 
white oats, sacked, 57c bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 56c; corn, No. 3 yellow, 95c; hay, 

r ton, No. 1 alfalfa #4, No. 2 alfal M 
iso, No. 1 timothy $25. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 
The United Fruit Co. reports having 
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3: to Havana, 1,084; Santiago, 1,050; 
Colon, 1,300; Panama City, 600; Buena- 
ventura, 150; Punta Arenas, 50; King- 
ston, 350; Petit Goave, 200; Port Limon, 
1,450; Guatemala City, 1,707. Vaccaro 
Bros. Fruit & Steamship Co. took 1,990 
bags flour to Vera Cruz, and the Morgan 
Line 2,050 bags to Havana, 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the Re ew Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 357,- 
680 bus wheat and 228,571 bus corn, and 
gives elevator stocks as follows: wheat, 
321,000 bus; corn, 265,000; oats, 11,000; 
rye, 19,000. 

Figures just compiled by Mr. Fears 
show the grain exports for the year 1923 
as follows: wheat, 11,365,022 bus; corn, 
9,545,164; oats, 496,385; rye, 1,387,280. 
Exports for December: wheat, 367,680 
bus; corn, 390,963; oats, 25,770. 

Destinations and amounts exported 
through this port for the calendar year 
just ended are as follows, in bushels: 





Ports— Wheat Corn Rye 
Avonmouth ...... 96,000 oe Se 
Amsterdam ....... 261,343 467,142 ..... 
Re +e) tegeen SOB.7TE64 8 cowss 
BREWED coescccces ‘2, 504,746 355,714 17,142 
| 172,000 150,000 25,714 
EE Leceveccccds § Sehene 540,000 42,857 
Bordeaux ......... 53,000 94,285 8,571 
pO eee ee 165,142 ...... 
Casa Blanca ...... GRGee sevaee * ebsee 
CORIO cccccs § § aesee 42,857 77,142 
Civita Vecchia .... 88,000 ...... «ss. 
Pare coves  -, See 
| 402,700 397,142 ..... 
Falmouth ........ ty Be ey er eee 
COE cveeniceces 524,000 SAO veces 
SE as 60 05b8 42 343,325 SN «aia 
a BGC Ee - 260600 cranes 
Pe 452,000 1,178,571 257,142 
PEED. a veccecvcere 957,746 291,428 ..... 
PE 16.05  wsbees OFA 
Liverpool ......... 190,000 171,428  ..... 
ee Eee 198,000 162,857  ..... 
TT POPC Be 0 wtecce 8 6b vccs 
Marseilles ........ 928,000 741,428 ..... 
Manchester ....... 448,000 42,867 ..... 
) ” APPrrrerare GEQUR scacee vcece 
POE. cscs eseseve | rts) Saree 
Noérre Sundby ....  ..... GRLGST | sence 
Rotterdam ....... 2, 206,953 2,142,857 958,659 
TONED. coccdsevves | errr eee TT 
| errrreerre 8 res 


West Indies, Cen- 
tral America and 
Mexico ......... 620,474 2,212,879 ..... 


Exports of Oats—To West Indies, Central 
America and Mexico, 496,385 bus. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO MEXICO 


Flour shipments continue to be made 
to Mexico in the face of the revolution. 
J. J. Kellaher, general freight agent for 
the Cuyamel Fruit Co., has warned ship- 
pers his line cannot be held responsible 
for fines or penalties that may be as- 
sessed against grain and other merchan- 
dise destined for Frontera or Vera Cruz. 
A letter has been addressed to shippers, 
freight forwarders and others calling at- 
tention to the situation as his company’s 
representatives have reported. 

“The consul at New Orleans of the 
inne government declines to clear 
vessels for Vera Cruz,” the letter states. 
“The consul representing the de la 
Huerta faction, which controls those 
ports, is issuing clearances. It is report- 
ed to us that the Obregon government 
has stated it will uplestahe to assess a 
fine of three times the amount of duties 
covering cargoes landed at Frontera or 
Vera Cruz. While not even remotely 
conceding the legality of such a fine, 
as a matter of protection to ourselves 
we will not accept any cargoes for those 
ports except upon an |, agreement in the 
form indicated below.” 

The agreement to which the writer 
refers is intended to free the company 
from any losses or responsibility from 
fines that might be assessed by the Obre- 
gon government. The rebels, however, 
are in control at Vera Cruz, and busi- 
ness is reported to be continuing be- 
tween New Orleans and that port. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. do an extensive 
business with Mexico, and report no in- 
terference with trade. 


NOTES 


N. C. Alford, of the Valier & Spies 


Milling Co., St. Louis, spent the holidays 
in New Orleans. 


Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta report nu- 
merous inquiries for early flour and 
wheat shipments to Europe. 


The Hamburg-American Line reports 
a strong movement of corn to Amster- 
dam, but little wheat and flour. 


The Mississippi- Warrior Service 
brought its last tow of the winter season 
down from St. Louis Jan. 1. The barge 
line will limit its operations from now 
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until about March 15 between New Or- 
leans and Cairo. 

R. C. McCombs, of the Cape County 
Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was in New 
Orleans for a few days during the clos- 
ing week of December. 

H, H. Gray, neral agent for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. at Kansas 
City, has been made assistant general 
passenger agent at New Orleans. His 
successor at Kansas City is F. W. — 
wick, general agent at Denver. he 
chauves were effective Jan. 1. 

Harry Lawler, formerly of the H. T. 
Lawler Milling Co., New Orleans, joined 
the staff of J. S. Waterman & Co., Jan. 
1, with the title of assistant sales man- 
ager of the domestic department. Mr. 
Lawler has been in the flour and mill- 
ing business for more than 20 years. 

R. A. Sunrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

During the first week in January there 
has been but little appreciable improve- 
men! in demand for flour, although one 
\vr,* concern, which specializes in blend- 
ed ‘ours, sounds a note of optimism in 
sayy that the last half of the week 
brouczht a distinct betterment. He says 
thal -hipments are wanted immediately, 
indicating depletion of stocks. It is the 
first sign of activity in two or three 
weer 


Pr es generally show no change, al- 


thou.) in some quarters there is a ten- 
den to stiffen up a bit because of 
scarc'iy of good milling wheat. Most 


mills, sowever, are apparently glad to 
take »siness at old prices, pending more 
ictivi'y, which for short soft winter 
wheal patents range $6.75@7.25, basis 
08-lb cottons. Standard patents are $1 
@1.25 less. 

Anivals during the week were light, 
ind consisted chiefly of special brands. 
ill representatives having on offer only 
ome unknown brands or low grade 
flours say that sharp concessions have 
been necessary to induce even small 
sales, Reports from the jobbing trade 
are that the interior is buying only as 
needed, and this policy is expected to 
continue, 

Hard wheat flour prices have shown no 
appreciable change. Kansas offerings 
range from $5.25 for 95 per cent pat- 
ents to around $5.60 for short patents, 
while the Oklahqma range is $5.25@5.40. 
‘this market ordinarily uses but little 
spring wheat flour, and with prices rang- 
ing $6.15@6.25. the baking trade is not 
disposed to take much interest in it at 
the premium over hard winter. 

Millfeed continues in limited demand, 
hut the market is firmer, recent offerings 
of consigned bran and shorts having been 
cleaned up at distress figures. heat 
bran sold as low as $28.50, track, but 
asked prices are up to $29.50@30, with 
the trade indisposed to buy. Gray 
shorts were sold as low as $32.50, but 
prices are now $33@34, chiefly the latter. 
Mild weather has checked feeding de- 
mand. Some disposition has been shown 
to make bookings, but only at prices in 
line with those obtained for the con- 
Signed stuff that was so slow in moving. 


Corn meal is held steady to firm by 
most of the large mills at $4 for cream, 
basis 24’s, and bookings only 60 days 


ahead, but some cheaper prices have been 
made by smaller mills. The latter are 
reported as having offered to accept busi- 
ness as low as $3.80@3.90, with a carry- 
ing charge of 5c per month as far ahead 
as June, while one mill was said to have 
offered to take business as low as $3.75, 
with the same carrying charge. Job- 
bers, however, hesitate about entering in- 
to bookings at the lower prices, appar- 
ently fearing there will be sacrifice of 
quality or slow fulfillment of contracts. 
Thus far, little meal has been bought. 


NOTES 
W. _B. Anderson, of the Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., was here the last two 
days of December. 
Vernon L. Rogers, formerly in the 
ey and feed trade, but now vice presi- 
ent East End Bank & Trust Co., will 
be the next president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, having been nominated on 
both ti:kets, 





There is need for a considerable ex- 
pension of the sheep industry in the 


nited States, and the future holds 
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promise of much greater stability for it 
than it has enjoyed in the past, say work- 
ers of the Department or Agriculture. 





SPRING WHEAT CONSUMPTION 

The attached statements, compiled 
from reports received from mills in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, estimate the consumption of 
wheat in these states during the crop 
year ending Aug. 31, 1923, with com- 
parisons. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 121 
mills were reported as idle throughout 
the crop year, the total wheat consump- 
tion increased 12,950,000 bus. Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth mills ac- 
counted for half of this increase, and 
the larger interior Minnesota and Mon- 
tana mills the remainder, The smaller 
mills apparently are steadily losing their 
hold on the trade. Scores of small mills 
of under 75 bbls capacity did not re- 
spond, despite numerous requests, and 
were undoubtedly idle or confined their 
activities to grinding feed. 

The statements in detail follow: 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in two years in bushels (000’s 
omitted) shows: 








- In- 

Mills in— 1922-23 1921-22 crease 
Minneapolis ........ 70,789 67,445 3,344 
Duluth ..cccccceces oe 4,890 3,823 1,067 
Bt, Pawl .ccccccvccce 2,941 2,123 818 
Minnesota, interior .. 47,679 42,182 5,497 
TOtAIS cccccccccces 126,299 115,573 10,726 
North Dakota ...... 9,459 10,604 *%1,145 
South Dakota ....... 1,742 3,085 1,343 
Montana ......ceees 12,189 7,477 4,712 
Wetale c.cecee «+++ 149,689 136,739 12,950 


*Decrease. 
SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 


The quantity of wheat ground (000’s omit- 
ted) and the number of mills included in the 
report, covering two crop years ended Aug. 
31, are shown below: 

-—Ground—, In- No. mills 

1922-23 1921-22 crease, 1922 1921 

bus bus bus -23 4-22 

Minnesota.. 126,299 115,573 10,726 223 247 
N. Dakota.. 9,459 10,604 *1,145 66 74 
S. Dakota.. 1,742 3,085 *1,343 52 67 





Montana 12,189 7,477 4,712 65 71 
Totals ... 149,689 136,739 12,950 406 459 
*Decrease. 


COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


Totals for a series of years, covering all 
mills in Minnesota, North and South Dakota: 


Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 

1905-6, 609 mills..... 138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills..... 133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills.....120,057,995 26,679,554 
1908-9, 469 mills..... 122,690,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills.....142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills..... 181,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 426 mills..... 134,686,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 millis..... 159,098,000 35,365,442 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 34,686,796 
1914-15, 382 millis..... 139,154,640 30,923,249 


1915-16, 364 mills..... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills. - 138,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills 130,584,446 29,018,656 







1918-19, 428 mills..... 147,935,903 32,874,645 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 143,153,171 31,811,814 
1920-21, 381 mills..... 125,336,203 27,852,487 
1921-22, 388 mills..... 129,275,162 28,727,803 
1922-23, 341 mills..... 137,499,591 30,555,506 


Montana not included. 
MINNESOTA MILLS, 1922-23 
Mills reporting were: 


Ground, Output, 

bus bbls 
34 mills, under 100 bbis. 524,235 116,496 
16 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 956,140 212,476 
4 mills, 200-300 bbls... 184,930 41,095 
2 mills, 300-400 bbls... 158,990 35,331 
3 mills, 400-500 bbis... 584,180 129,818 


14 mills, 500-1,000 bbis. .12,316,465 2,736,992 
20 mills, over 1,000 bbis.31,453,730 6,989,718 
93 mills reporting ......46,178,670 10,261,926 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
Ss 1 





u bbls 
100 mille ...cccssccccecs 1,500,000 333,333 





Totals, 193 Minnesota 
GREENE ccc cccvcescces 47,678,670 10,595,259 
In addition, 59 mills were idle, five burned 
during year and several are grinding feed 
only. 
Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1922-23 
Mills reporting were: 
Ground, Output, 


bus bbls 
mills, under 100 bbis... 174,190 38,709 
mills, 100-200 bbis..... 245,065 54,460 
mills, 200-300 bbis..... 725,585 161,241 
mills, 300-400 bbis..... 543,900 120,866 


mills, 500-1,000 bbis....5,915,475 1,314,550 
mills, over 1,000 bbis...1,689,805 375,511 


3} _ 
Ww to > S oO 


mills reporting ........ 9,294,020 2,065,337 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
b 1 


us 8 
33 mills ..... covccesccece 165,000 36,665 


beeeeessdtcakage 9,459,020 2,102,002 
In addition, 19 mills were idle and three 
burned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1922-23 


Mills reporting were: 
Ground, Output, 


bus bbls 
7 mills, under 100 bbis... 158,735 35,274 
3 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 282,720 62,826 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis ...... 114,540 25,453 
1 mill over 500 bbis ..... 986,000 219,011 
12 mills reporting ........ 1,541,995 342,665 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 


Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
GD GD cccccsccccvucseces 200,000 44,445 


Totals, 52 South Dakota 
GREENS cccccccccccvecces 1,741,995 
In addition, 27 mills were idle. 


MONTANA MILLS, 1922-23 


Mills reporting were: 


387,110 














Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 
14 mills, under 100 bbls. 238,245 52,943 
4 mills, 100-200 bbls ... 187,835 41,741 
6 mills, 200-300 bbis ... 1,273,545 283,010 
3 mills, 300-400 bbls ... 623,415 138,536 
4 mills, 500-1,000 bbis.. 3,084,980 685,550 
4 mills, over 1,000 bbls. 6,541,347 1,453,630 
35 mills reporting ...... 11,949,367 2,655,410 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
OO MABIES 6. cccccccccccvecs 240,000 53,333 
Totals, 65 Montana 
TATED coccccecesecces 12,189,367 2,708,743 
In addition, 16 mills were idle. 
Recapitulation 
CROP YEAR OF 1922-23 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
193 Minnesotat ........ 47,678,670 10,595,259 
66 North Dakota ..... 9,459,020 2,102,002 
52 South Dakota ..... 1,741,995 387,110 
311 REED cseseveess 58,879,685 13,084,371 
26 Minneapolis ....... 70,788,906 15,730,868 
DB TE wctescsevcss 4,890,000 1,086,652 - 
8. Bt. Pawl ......000.% 2,941,000 653,615 
341 WOON ocvrecsese 137,499,591 30,555,506 
65 Montana .......... 12,189,367 2,708,743 





406 Grand totals ....149,688,958 33,264,249 


CROP YEAR OF 1921-22 

















No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
216 Minnesotat ........ 42,182,252 9,373,829 
74 North Dakota ..... 10,604,439 2,356,538 
67 South Dakota ..... 3,085,723 685,714 
86% Totals ......cceee 65,872,414 12,416,081 
26 Minneapolis ...... - 67,455,391 14,990,087 
8 Duluth .....-c.eeee 3,823,582 849,685 
B BE, Pawel wcccccwcsee 2,123,775 471,950 
SEB Details .ccccccoses 129,275,162 28,727,803 
71 Montana .......++. 7,477,401 1,661,641 
459 Grand totals..... 136,752,563 30,389,444 
CROP YEAR OF 1920-21 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bis 
212 Minnesotat ........ 41,421,405 9,204,756 
69 North Dakota ..... 9,480,301 2,106,732 
66 South Dakota ..... 3,540,256 786,723 
347 Totals ......-+.26 64,441,962 12,098,211 
26 Minneapolis ....... 65,361,802 14,524,845 
3 Duluth .......000. 3,244,500 721,000 
8 St. Paul ..ccccccoes 2,287,939 508,431 
877 Totele ..ccessec. 125,336,203 27,852,487 


63 Montana .........- 6,884,702 1,529,931 
-132,220,905 29,382,418 





440 Grand totals ... 
CROP YEAR OF 1919-20 





























No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bls 
242 Minnesotaft ...... .. 47,535,207 10,563,379 
78 North Dakota ..... 8,604,807 1,912,188 
72 South Dakota ..... 3,238,277 719,616 
$08 Totale .ccccocose 59,378,291 13,195,183 
26 Minneapolis ....... 77,029,245 17,117,610 
BS Duluth wccccccccces 4,644,000 1,032,000 
3 St. Paul .....cce00- 2,101,595 467,021 
438 Totals ....ccccoee 143,153,181 31,811,814 
68 Montana ......... - 4,252,810 945,069 
491 Grand totals ..... 147,405,941 32,756,883 
CROP YEAR OF 1918-19 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
246 Minnesotat ........ 62,839,523 11,742,116 
82 North Dakota ..... 11,785,961 2,619,102 
71 South Dakota ..... 4,132,852 918,411 
SOG Wetale 2. .ccccecce 68,758,336 15,279,629 
26 Minneapolis ....... 74,446,335 16,543,630 
S DIMER oc cccccseces 4,731,283 1,051,386 
ee Pepeerrerre 147,935,904 32,874,644 
75 Montana .......... 9,770,683 2,171,262 
503 Grand totals..... 157,706,587 36,046,906 
CROP YEAR OF 1917-18 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
242 Minnesotat ........ 43,932,641 9,762,810 
78 North Dakota ..... 9,679,248 2,150,945 
69 South Dakota ..... 3,671,557 815,901 
$389 Totals .......++.. 67,283,446 12,729,656 
26 Minneapolis ....... 68,643,000 15,254,000 
8 Duluth ........... - 4,658,000 1,035,000 
418 Totale.......-s.06 130,584,446 29,018,656 
56 Montana .......... 7,967,073 1,770,462 
474 Totals .......... -138,551,519 30,789,118 
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CROP YEAR OF 1916-17 





No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 

204 Minnesotat ........ 47,987,136 10,663,695 
70 North Dakota ..... 9,405,423 2,090,092 
62 South Dakota ..... 8,356,756 1,901,497 
336 §=6 Totals .. 60,749,315 14,655,284 












































25 Minneapolis - 73,058,000 16,235,000 
3 Duluth 4,936,000 1,097,000 
$66 Totals ccccccgeces 138,743,315 31,987,284 
55 Montana .......... 6,970,910 1,549,086 
419 Grand totals..... 145,714,225 33,536,370 
CROP YEAR OF 1915-16 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
210 Minnesotat ........ 51,716,575 11,492,347 
59 North Dakota ..... 13,189,290 2,930,952 
67 South Dakota ..... 6,241,909 1,387,087 
$336 Totale ........... 71,146,774 15,810,386 
25 Minneapolis ....... 91,994,000 20,443,000 
8 DaIUtD ceccseccece - 6,309,000 1,402,000 
364 Totals ......... - - 169,449,774 37,655,386 
41 Montana .......... 6,533,466 1,451,880 
405 Grand totals..... 175,983,240 39,107,266 
CROP YEAR OF 1914-15 
No. x Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
226 Minnesotat ........ 46,573,536 10,349,674 
58 North Dakota ..... 9,031,296 2,006,953 
71 South Dakota ..... 5,275,321 1,172,292 
SEG  DOtMlS ccccocecere 60,880,153 13,628,919 
24 Minneapolis ....... 72,820,127 16,182,250 

S Duluth ..cccccccses 5,454,360 1,212,080 
382 DOCG vecccsvcees 139,154,640 30,923,249 
BB MOMEAMA occcccccce 4,742,495 1,053,887 
414 Grand totals..... 143,897,135 31,977,136 

CROP YEAR OF 1913-14 

No. Ground, Output, 
mills -bus bbls 
247 Minnesotat ........ 49,928,684 11,095,240 
59 North Dakota ..... 11,283,905 2,507,533 
74 South Dakota ..... 6,370,219 1,415,604 
380 Totals .........+.. 67,582,708 15,018,377 
23 Minneapolis ....... 81,659,381 18,146,529 

S Dwleth ....ccccccee 6,394,005 1,420,890 
406 Totals .occccccse. 155,636,094 34,585,796 
30 Montana ..... eeeee 4,577,847 1,017,189 
436 Grand totals..... 160,213,441 35,602,985 

CROP YEAR OF 1912-13 

No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
252 Minnesotat ........ 55,273,589 12,283,017 
62 North Dakota ..... 11,408,435 2,536,208 
73 South Dakota ..... 5,550,800 1,233,507 
387 Totals .....c.ceee 72,232,824 16,051,732 
23 Minneapolis ...... ++ 82,034,720 18,230,160 

3S Duluth .ncrcrccceee 4,830,975 1,073,550 
413 Totals ........+.. 159,098,619 35,355,442 
19 Montana .......... 4,776,568 1,061,459 





432 Grand totals.....163,875,087 36,416,901 
CROP YEAR OF 1911-12 











No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
264 Minnesotat ........ 45,855,586 10,190,129 
60 North Dakota ..... 9,758,996 2,168,666 
75 South Dakota ..... 4,509,008 1,002,000 
399 Totals ........0.. 60,123,590 13,360,795 
23 Minneapolis ........ 70,686,338 15,708,076 
3 Duluth ....cccccecs 3,776,738 839,276 
425 Totals .......66-. 134,586,666 29,908,145 
15 Montana .......+.+ 3,292,557 731,679 
440 Grand totals..... 137,897,223 30,639,824 


+Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, {Outside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 

1923... 290,456 ere To ee 
1922... 243,315 39,534 19,047 13,621 
1921... 323,467 33,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 16,267 
1919... 187,091 26,285 12,491 9,976 
.1918... 228,688 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,676 37,265 17,495 14,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,387 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,630 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 50,687 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 
Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 

1923... 377,470 36,927 ose ose 
1922... 288,243 38,412 223 678 
1921... 244,456 44,392 288 253 
1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
1919... 179,826 30,677 347 394 
1918... 176,604 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,361 131 606 
1916... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 367,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 365,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 


ACRES (000’8 OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1912.. 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 
1911.. 16,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 
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While the flour market during the week 
ending Jan. 5 boasted no phenomenal 
sales, business was not altogether dead 
and, despite the holiday, the party on 
the exchange the day before, and_ the 
don’t-want-to-work feeling the day after, 
there was a little business stirring. 

Naturally, at this time the total vol- 
ume of sales is not large, but the mar- 
ket starts off the new year in a very 
healthy condition. In_ the first place, 
stocks are not large, and so, even to sup- 
ply buyers’ needs in the immediate fu- 
ture will mean mill business. Secondly, 
values are firmer than in the late fall 
when price cutting was at its height. 

An occasional mill anxious for business 
has made concessions, but on the stand- 
ard brands little reduction was obtain- 
able. Moreover, the best business was 
done by millers of known quality flour 
the reputation of which for soundness 
and uniformity is established. In_ sev- 
eral cases buyers and millers could not 
get together on prices, so low were the 
offers made. Buyers have grown ac- 
customed to seeking bargains, and it is a 
hard habit to break. 

There is still some flour on spot left 
from the recent failure that was offered 
considerably below market prices, but 
when this is cleared up there should be 
no cloud on the horizon, and with any 
continued stability to the market, a good 
volume of sales should result. 

Semolina prices showed a wide range, 
$6.25@6.65, and there was considerable 
business worked by mills making conces- 
sions in price. 

Buyers’ ideas of values of rye flour 
were not high, and since stocks here are 
not large and the flour was desired for 
immediate delivery, sales were not large. 
Moreover, mills were not pressing their 
representatives for sales, in view of the 
good business done about a month ago, 
which was enough to keep mills active 
for some time. 

EXPORTS 

Exporters here look for a good busi- 
ness during January. Sales during the 
week ending Jan. 5 were small, but buy- 
ers on the other side are not generally 
interested so early in the year. There 
was some inquiry, however, chiefly for 
Canadian flour, but this did not result 
in any large sales. 

PRICES 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25, standard patent $5.90@ 
6.30, clears $5@5.55; ot winter short 
patent $5.75@6.35, straights $5.25@6, 
clears $4.75@5; rye, $4@4.50,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 264,380 bbls; exports, 161,820. 


WHEAT 


Developments in the wheat market 
were not startling, and price changes 
were within narrow limits. Export sales 
each day were only fair so, with the 
holiday intervening, the volume for the 
week was not large. Receipts at pri- 
mary points were very small, and it was 
expected this would help the statistical 
position. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f,, 
domestic, $1.25; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.3942; No..2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.24; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.14; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.11%. 
Receipts, 799,400 bus; exports, 369,666. 


COARSE GRAINS 


An increase of over 2,000,000 bus in 
the visible supply of corn brought a re- 
action the middle of the week. Cash 


markets were rather steady, however, 
and the export business showed slightly 
increased activity. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, c.i.f., 89%c; No. 2 mixed, 89%4c; 
No. 2 white, 90%c. Receipts, 82,500 bus; 
exports, 8,570. 

The oats market showed some individ- 
ual strength early in the week, but later 
declined. Quotations: No, 2 white, 54% 
@55c; No. 3 white, 534%@54c. Receipts, 
234,000 bus; exports, 99,869. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts of flour at New York for 
1923 amounted to 11,636,000 bbls, against 
the previous year’s total of 11,714,000. 
Receipts of wheat totaled 77,285,000 bus, 
against 68,968,000 for the previous year. 
Exports of flour for 1923 totaled 6,956,- 
000 bbls, against 6,846,000 in 1922. 

Superficially it would seem that the 
volume of business as indicated both by 
receipts and exports of flour compared 
quite favorably, not only with 1922 but 
other, and what were also considered ex- 
cellent, years; but the trouble with the 
figures is that those covering receipts 
and exports of flour include shipments 
from Canada through the port of New 
York. As there seems no possible way 
of separating Canadian flour from 
American, the result may be not only 
confusing, but certainly is not satisfac- 
tory to American millers and flour ex- 
porters. 

General domestic exports of merchan- 
dise were $158,733,110 greater than in 
the preceding year. They increased from 
$1,339,712,390 to $1,498,445,500. 

OCEAN RATE INCREASE 

Flour exporters are strongly urged by 
shipping companies in the East to make 
their freight engagements as soon as pos- 
sible, because it is expected that steam- 
ship lines operating to European, Scan- 
dinavian, Mediterranean and United 
Kingdom ports will advance rates cover- 
ing all commodities from 25 to 100 per 
cent. Since summer, the increase on flour 
and grain has been nearly 50 per cent. 


NOTES 


H. S. Leviston, Boston flour broker, 
spent Jan, 2 in the New York market. 

Announcement has been made of the 
sale of the Weber Bread Co., Newark, 
N. J., to a Scranton concern. 

W. P. McLaughlin, general manager 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., was in New York Jan. 4. 

George Clewell, a flour man from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., motored to New York 
and spent Jan, 4 in this market. 

Henry Knighton, of the Boston office 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, spent the 
holidays and the week ensuing in Nev 
York. 

Charles L. Roos, manager Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, left New 
York, where he had spent several days, 
for Washington, on Jan. 2. 

J. S. Weed, formerly vice president 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. will 
have an active part in the management 
of the Jones Bros. Tea Co., of which he 
is to be elected a director. 

Robert Kortright, who was at one time 
connected with the Columbia Milling Co., 
Portland, Oregon, has joined the eastern 
selling force of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, to travel in New 
Jersey. 

C. M. Fritz, salesman for the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to Columbus, Ga. 
On the way back he visited the grain di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

According to petition the following 
names will appear on the Flour Club 
ballot sheets to be voted on at the an- 
nual meeting, Jan. 8, to be held in the 





Produce Exchange Luncheon Club room: 
president, George A. Flach; vice presi- 
dent, John E. Seaver; treasurer, J. A. 
Lenhardt; secretary, Walter Quacken- 
bush. 

The arrangement between Edward 
Hill’s Son & Co. and the Michigan Al- 
kali Co. for the sale of bicarbonate of 
soda was terminated by mutual agree- 
ment on Dec. 31. All future sales and 
existing contracts will be cared for by 
the general sales department, 21 East 
Fortieth Street, and Edward Hill’s Son 
& Co. have asked for the new sales de- 
partment a continuance of the confidence 
they have heretofore enjoyed. 

The annual New Year’s party for the 
children of the neighborhood was held 
on the Produce Exchange the afternoon 
of Dec. 31. All trading was suspended 
at 1 o'clock, and Fred A. Colby played 
Santa Claus to over 2,000 children. 
Tickets were distributed by churches, 
welfare organizations, the Salvation 
Army and the police, and the presents 
included roller skates, dolls, toys, games 
and candy. The Seventh Regiment band 
furnished the music, and all expenses 
were borne by members of the exchange. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Limits on flour during the week end- 
ing Jan, 5 were generally steadily main- 
tained, with holders showing more con- 
fidence. Trade, however, as usual at 
this time of the year, was quiet, and 
jobbers and bakers were confining pur- 
chases to the satisfaction of immediate 
needs. Receipts were 400 bbls, and 11,- 
271,699 lbs in sacks. The stock of flour 
in public warehouses on Jan. 1 was 181,- 
574 bbls, against 164,800 a month ago 
and 192,000 on Jan. 1, 1923. Exports 
during the week ending Jan. 5 were 
1,000 sacks to Belfast, 1,000 to Dublin, 
3,497 to London,” 4,022 to Alexandria, 
790 to Saloniki and 600 to Amsterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.90@6.25; 
soft. winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed was dull and 
easier, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $32.50@33; soft 
winter bran, $33@33.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $36@ 
36.50; red dog, $38@39. 

WHEAT 

Fluctuations in wheat were within 
narrow limits, and prices showed no net 
change for the wake, Trade was quiet. 
Receipts, 761,283 bus; exports, 787,545; 
stock, 2,113,818. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.10 
@1.11; No. 3, $1.07@1.08; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.07@1.08; mixed, 3c 
under red winter. 


RYE 


The rye market eased off %%c early in 
the week, but later advanced 2c and 
closed firm, with supplies small, Stock, 
51,889 bus. Quotations were 79@79%%¢c 
for No. 2 western and 744%4@75c for 
No. 2 nearby. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were in small supply and 
advanced Ic, though there was no activ- 
ity in trade. Receipts, 65,898 bus; ex- 
ports, 12,856; stock, 208,996. Quota- 
tions were 88@89c for No. 3 kiln-dried 
yellow. 

Offerings of corn products were light 
and values were well maintained, though 
demand. was only moderate. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.25; yel- 
low and white table meal, fancy, $2.25; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.25. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Demand tor oats was only moderate, 
but very little stock was being offered 
and prices advanced Ic. Receipts, 58,- 


042 bus; exports, 59,866; stock, 161,063. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 55@55%c; No. 
3 white 58%@54c. 

The oatmeal market was quiet but 
steady. 


Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
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100-lb sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent 
cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $8; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.50, coarse 
$3.20@3.50. 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in December were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
December, 1923.. 373,303 3,787,128 250,727 
November, 1923.. 415,630 3,802,424 49,990 
December, 1922.. 497,501 5,857,598 855,459 
December, 1921.. 306,583 6,691,529 818,840 
Exports— 
December, 1923.. 63,189 3,725,349 42,856 
November, 1923.. 81,429 2,596,104 ...... 
December, 1922.. 42,609 5,365,826 295,086 
December, 1921.. 25,230 4,133,253 617,840 
NOTES 


J. W. Sherwood, of the Royal Milling 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., visited the Com- 
mercial Exchange on Jan. 4. 

John A. Tait, formerly with Charles 
M. Taylor’s Sons and Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., has organized the firm of John 
A. Tait & Co, to do a general ship bro- 
kerage business and to represent steam- 
ship owners. Mr. Tait has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

C. C. Fraser, for many years promi- 
nent in the flour trade here, but now 
connected with the flour and grain firm 
of James & Fraser, Richmond, Va., re- 
turned to Richmond on Jan. 5 after 
spending most of the week here renew- 
ing old acquaintances and looking up 
business. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Without exception the mill representa- 
tives here say business at the beginning 
of 1924 is on the lowest scale within 
their memory. There might have been 
some business during the week had not 
northwestern mills advanced all prices 
10@20c bbl. The increases carried prices 
to the highest level in recent weeks, 
and had the result of scaring off the 
trade. 

One favorable development was the 
ordering out of large quantities of flour 
previously bought. One jobber reports 
more flour ordered out of his warehouse 
in the first four business days of Janu- 
ary than in any two weeks of 1923. This 
and other reports of a similar nature are 
taken to mean that consumers’ stocks 
are at a very low point, and that their 
present rate of consumption is higher 
than they had anticipated. 

Kansas mills have not followed the ad- 
vance, as a rule. 

The advance carried best family pat- 
ents, northwestern, to $7@7.40. Other 
quotations: standard patents, $6.70@6.85; 
Kansas fancy $6.60@6.75, standard pat- 
ents $6.25@6.40; semolina, $6.90@7; rye, 
white $4.40@4.50, dark $4.30@4.40,—all 
cotton 98’s, Buffalo. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
OE, WOR, Bo a8 0-04 s000% 101,805 61 
Previous week ........... 108,723 65 
MEN cx iv hess cb mverss 76,465 46 
SWS PORTS BOO coc csiiessce 103,120 62 


GRAIN 


With the entire grain fleet safely 
moored in the Buffalo River and Buf- 
falo Creek, there is no reason to fear 
loss of grain through storms this winter. 
There are no storage cargoes in the outer 
harbor. This is due, first, to the high in- 
surance rate asked on such cargoes, and 
second, to the fact that breakwall repairs 
were not completed before severe winter 
set in and owners would take no chances 
by placing their fleets in the positions 
which the fleet held when 22 big carriers 
were driven ashore three years ago. 

There is no ice so far in the inner 
or outer harbors, and vessels are being 
shifted to the elevators as rapidly as 
possible before ice makes movements dif- 
ficult. 

The elevators had in store on Jan. 5 
18,971,000 bus, a decrease of 1,146,000, 
compared with the previous week. Un- 
loading is progressing at upwards of 
250,000 bus on each working day, and 
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about 700 cars are an average loading 
from the elevators. 

Wheat receipts were light, and buyers 
declined to show interest at the higher 
levels which prevailed. A single car of 
corn was sold Jan. 5, buyers holding off 
in the anticipation of lower prices at the 
beginning of the new week. Earlier in 
the week, buyers had taken on a num- 
ber of cars at advanced prices, sales be- 
ing made Jan. 4 at 82%c for No. 2, 
8i14c for No. 3, and 68¢c for No. 6. 

here was a brisk demand for choice 
qualities of oats, but light receipts re- 
stricted business to a small scale. 

Closing prices, Jan. 5: corn, No. 3 
yellow, 84¢; oats, No. 2 white 514%@ 
32c, No. 3 white 504%2@5lc, No. 4 white 
47%4c; barley, malting grades, 69@75c, 
if, spot; malting, all-rail, 73@80c; 
feed, all-rail, 67@71c; rye, No. 2, 7844c. 


MILLFEED 


Feed prices dropped with the ther- 
ometer, reaching their low point at 
- week end. Bran and standard mid- 
ngs declined $1 to $29 each. There 
reports that there are large unsold 
ks of Canadian middlings in storage 
here, but millers say the actual amount 
ha: been considerably overestimated. 
Flour middlings declined 50c to $32; 
mi.ed feed was unchanged at $31.50, and 
rec dog declined $1 to $34, Millers are 
mnuking these quotations only for prompt 
shinment, They seem confident of an 
cariy advance, but predict it will be on 
moderate scale. 

Qi! meal declined 50c to $43.50, and 

; in light demand. Mills would like to 
hin more cars than they can get or- 
l-rcd out. Cottonseed meal was barely 
‘eady, with a tendency toward lower 

es. Buffalo quotations: 43 per cent, 
5).50; 41 per cent, $54; 36 per cent, 
“41.50. White hominy followed corn in 
the upward movement, closing at $36@ 
30.50, compared with $34@35 the pre- 
vious week. 

Sellers believe the first zero weather 
of the season, which was due to arrive 
here on Jan, 6, will stiffen all feed 
markets. 


’ 


NOTES 


Ned Elmore, of the Elmore Milling 
Co., Oneonta, was one of the current 
week’s visitors. 

D. K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has returned after spending 
10 days in Minneapolis. 

M. Edelstein, formerly of Syracuse, 
is now in the Buffalo general offices of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

P. M. Whaley, Rochester, representing 
the Raymond Bag Co., has been admitted 
to membership in the Buffalo Flour Club, 

The Buffalo General Baking Co. has 
been incorporated for $20,000 by John 
B. Summerfield, Walter Haviland and 
I’, Granville Munson. 

O. W. Davenport, for the last six 
months Buffalo representative of - the 
H-O Co., has been promoted to the po- 
sition of Buffalo district manager. 

David Nugent, Milwaukee dock official 
and freight contractor, entertained di- 
rectors of the Great Lakes Transit Co. 
and other friends at a luncheon in the 
Hotel Statler. 

The Randolph Seed Co. has been incor- 
porated at Randolph for $75,000. The 
directors are W. W. Milks and Frank 
Patton, of East Randolph, and F, J. 
Woods, of Kane, Pa. 

The Buffalo Flour Club is planning a 
farewell dinner for Richard Baird, who 
retires from the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
Feb. 1 after 26 years of continuous serv- 
ice. The dinner probably will be held 
on the evening of Jan. 25. 

The Premiere Corporation, Geneva, 
manufacturer of mills and mixing ma- 
chinery, will resume operations as soon 
as a new building can be found, accord- 
ing to President Byron M. Nester. The 
company’s former plant was burned re- 
cently, 

The first session of the commercial 
grain grading course of the University 
of Buffalo, held Jan. 3, was largely at- 
tended. W. B. Combs, grain supervisor 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Bureau of Economics, is di- 
recting the course. 

W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., who spent the week ending 
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Jan. 5 in the anthracite region, says the 
reports of prosperity in that district 
seem to be unduly optimistic. He re- 
ports very light demand for flour and 
feed in the hard coal district. 


Eugene J. Meyer has resigned from 
the Buffalo Flour Club. The Meyer in- 
terests have definitely decided not to re- 
enter the flour business, it is under- 
stood, and will confine their activities 
to grain and malt. They have not been 
actively interested in the flour trade 
for several months. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BOSTON 


The flour market was dull during the 
week ending Jan. 5. Beyond an occa- 
sional sale of one or two cars at a time, 
when an especially attractive price was 
made the buyer, there was little new 
business. One mill agent reported the 
sale of a round lot of over 5,000 bbls 
of spring patent to a near-by baking 
establishment, delivery to be made over 
a period of some months and at an at- 
tractive price, not made public, but this 
was an exceptional case and the result 
of long and continued urging on the 
part of the seller. 

During the past few weeks there has 
been an effort on the part of millers to 
stop the unreasonable price cutting that 
has been so prevalent in this market. 
This has been going on for months, de- 
spite the firm front shown by many 
spring wheat millers and a refusal to 
make any material reductions in flour 
quotations. Lately some measure of suc- 
cess has attended the efforts to do away 
with the worst abuses of this situation. 

Many of the mills have found difficulty 
in getting shipping directions of suffi- 
cient volume to keep them running at 
anywhere near their full capacity. The 
trade has been quick to take advantage 
of this condition of affairs, and has had 
no difficulty in purchasing what flour was 
needed, usually at its own price. 

Nearly every spring wheat miller’s 
agent reports a slow demand for flour. 
Southwestern mill representatives re- 
port similar conditions. About every 
flour buyer in Boston and vicinity is 
of the belief that the market is due to 
rule lower, despite bull arguments put 
forth by selling agents. As stocks of 
flour here and at other New England dis- 
tributing points are fairly heavy, no 
great concern is felt as to the future of 
the market. 

At the close of the week, flour prices 
were not materially changed as regards 
actual selling prices, although open quo- 
tations were somewhat higher. Prices, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks, are as follows: 
spring patent, special short $7.25@7.50, 
standard patent $6.35@7.25, first clear 
$5.25@6; hard winter patent, $5.60@ 
6.50; soft winter patent $5.50@6.65, 
straight $5.25@5.75, clear $5@5.50. 

STOCK OF UNSOLD FLOUR 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Jan. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed a falling off, being 
33,145 bbls, compared with 41,701 on 
Dec. 1. A year ago the amount on hand 
was 31,700 bbls. 


RANGE OF FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 


Range of flour prices at Boston dur- 
ing the year, per bbl, in cotton: 


Low High 
Spring patents, special short.. $6.85 $8.50 
Spring patents, standard ...... 5.75 8.20 
Spring first clears ...........- 5.25 6.60 
Hard winter patents .......... 5.50 7.85 
Soft winter patents ........... 5.50 8.00 
Soft winter straights ......... 5.10 7.35 
Soft winter clears ............ 5.00 6.75 
Rye flour, white patent ....... 3.75 5.50 


Range of prices on wheat feeds at 
Boston during the year 1923, in 100-lb 
sacks: 


Low High 
Gprimg OFAN ....cccccccccces $28.00 $38.50 
Winter bran ......--.--eee0. 28.25 39.25 
BEOGRAD oc cccccvcvesccccone 30.00 42.00 
EE NE bop ec ctccaneeccnes 33.25 43.00 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


The demand for corn meal is some- 
wheat better, with the market steady. 
Granulated yellow is quoted at $2.20, 
bolted yellow $2.15, feeding meal and 
cracked corn $1.75, all in 100’s. Demand 
for oatmeal good, with the market ad- 
vanced. Rolled is quoted at $2.75, and 
cut and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 
There has been a sharp advance in the 
price of rye flour, with a better demand. 


Choice white patent is quoted at $4.50 
@4.75, and standard at $4.10@4.25. 

The market for millfeed shows very 
little change from the previous week, de- 
mand ruling quiet, with an easy tone at 
the close. Spring bran, mill shipment, 
is quoted at $33.50@34; winter bran 
nominally $35@35.25; mixed feed, $33.50 
@37; red dog, $39; gluten feed, $46.50; 
gluten meal, $56.80; hominy feed, $37.50; 
stock feed, $38; oat hulls, reground, 
$17.50; cotton seed meal, $49@56; lin- 
seed meal, $49.50,—ali in 100’s. 

RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Receipts and stocks at Boston, with 
comparisons: 

WEEK ENDING JAN. 5 
7-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.... 19,450 23,820 
Wheat, bus... 66,300 462,850 881,230 460,995 


Corn, bus..... LETS ccees 2,708 1,363 
Oats, bus..... 59,200 20,980 202,082 68,454 
Pe, WE cene seen 68,180 255,552 162,047 
Bartey, BUS... scoes ON eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 30 eer wey ee 
Corn meal, bbls 1,025 RP 
Oatmeal, cases. one OS er aes 
Oatmeal, sacks. BOO sevce § seaes 


DECEMBER RECEIPTS . 
1923 1922 


ee 113,360 127,460 
WORE, BUS .ncccvccesene 1,217,125 2,257,909 
es TE 60.85. 00-00 6.4:0'0 08.6 18,825 6,730 
GOR, DED ccccccccccccses 284,700 187,680 
Bs GE n6:0:4 0<y 006040009 6,050 265,365 
See Te 2,525 17,675 
pS A eee eee 232 23 
Comm meal, BRIE ...cccvece 1,818 1,180 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 1,979 11,150 
Oatmeal, sacks .........-. 900 = cnc oee 
RECEIPTS FOR 1923 AND 1922 
1923 1922 
oo i re ee 1,178,930 1,243,424 
WORE, BED: cc cvcccvevce 8,818,044 6,947,748 
CORR, DU cccccvesscceve 186,598 1,952,280 
C.D op 6-904 6 nekyee 2,207,235 4,066,120 
TI, BUD ccc ccescusccece 693,662 533,956 
Se, WED sccccesvesen 108,470 127,945 
Beene, SOMO 2c cccsvces 2,522 2,840 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 8,638 14,341 
Oatmeal, cases ........-. 37,783 141,093 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 12,475 24,617 


FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 

Exports of flour and grain from Bos- 

ton during the year 1923, with compari- 
sons: 


° 1923 1922 
DIGG, BOIS occ pececccee 72,771 279,023 
Wee, WED ccccccvcovse 8,040,555 8,328,723 
Ce UE gcc sexcdacenes 128,639 1,810,771 
2 eee 696,756 2,900,996 
TRG, WUD occ ccc cctvesece 436,610 421,515 
Barley, DUB .ccsseccvves 83,102 123,326 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 35,526 119,142 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 9,000 7,099 


NOTES 

The Downey-flake Doughnut Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $25,000 capital. 

The Bain-Roberts Co., Boston, whole- 
sale grocer, was incorporated Dec. 27, 
with $230,000 capital. The Bain Bros. 
Co. and the J. W. Roberts Co., which 
combined to form the new company, are 
both well-known concerns, having been 
in business for a number of years. . 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


During the week ending Jan. 5 the 
output of flour took a further drop. In 
some cases more attention was paid to 
inventory than production. There has 
been very little inquiry for hard wheat 
flour at any price, and shipping direc- 
tions have lagged since the middle of 
December. ‘The belief is that from now 
forward there will be some improvement. 
Part of the trade, including some bak- 
ers, is fairly well supplied with flour. 

While most of the mills here have held 
prices steady, some have marked up the 
higher grades. The going quotations: 
spring patents, $7@7.15 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
ear lots, Boston; local, $7; spring 
straights, $6.75, cotton 98’s, mostly small 
lots; bakers patent, $6.75@6.85, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $5.60@ 
6.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6@6.50; low grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

The output of soft wheat flour has suf- 
fered relatively more than hard. The 
trade is about as reluctant to give ship- 
ping directions as it is to make pur- 
chases. There were a few scattering 
sales of winter straights during the week 
at prices that probably gave an even 
break but showed no real profit. Mill 
brands of straights are offered at $5.40@ 
5.45 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.50@5.75. Mills have made slight 
concessions on both graham and entire 
wheat flours, with the latter offered at 
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$6.20@6.30 and graham at $5.30@5.35, 
both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Rather heavy shipments of rye flour 
from some of the western mills for Ger- 
man accounts have complicated the situ- 
ation. More rye feed was thrown onto 
the market than was absorbed at full 
prices, which gave mills here less leeway 
in bidding for flour business. Rye flour, 
best light, mill brands, is offered at $4.45 
@4.55 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western rye in limited demand, with 
light offered at $5 bbl, medium at $4.75, 
and dark at $4.25, cotton 98’s. Buck- 
wheat flour steady at $5 per 100 lbs, 
sacked; in 5-lb sacks, $6. 

Millfeed barely steady. Most mills 
have conceded 50c ton, shipments main- 
ly in mixed cars. The going prices: 
spring bran, $33@34 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $32; winter bran, $34, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$34.50@36, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $34; winter middlings, $36@37, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed $1 lower 
at $30@31 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed in better demand, with 
prices steady. Ground oats $36 ton and 
corn meal $35, both sacked, delivered. 
Corn meal, table quality, steady at $8 
per 100 lbs, sacked; same in 5-lb sacks, 
$3.25. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
See, Dense, B os sccvenseee 3,650 20 
PROVIOGS. WOOK oc c.ccccccees 3,900 21 


Of the current week’s total, 2,300 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 
450 rye. 

T. W. Knapp. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour, as a result of light stocks and 
higher cash wheat in all the leading 
markets, was firmer and in better de- 
mand during the week ending Jan. 5. 
Having thus started the new year right, 
the product gives every promise of show- 
ing further improvement as the season 
advances. The recent severe drop in 
temperature, following soft, murky 
weather, is calculated to cause buyers to 
bestir themselves. The visible looks for- 
midable, but it is doubtless owned by 
parties who will stand no foolishness and 
who in time are apt to see that it melts 
away like snow before the sun. 

It is the belief of many in the trade 
that the big northwestern mills have 
made a killing by buying Canadian cash 
wheat against sales of Minneapolis De- 
cember and May. This is supposed to 
have been done early in the season when 
the difference was much greater than 
now, and is thought to account for the 
recent relative weakness of Minneapolis 
options. The impression seems to be 
that the aforesaid mills made enough out 
of this spread to give them their Cana- 
dian cash wheat practically free of duty, 
particularly if they bought No. 3 cash, 
which it is said grades No. 2 in this 
country. 

As in the previous week, sales for the 
week ending Jan. 5 included most all 
grades of flour at prices within the 


. range of quotations, with many mills in- 


sisting on a further advance. 

City mills continue to enjoy a good 
demand, domestic and export, and raised 
their quotations 15c bbl on flour and 50c 
ton on feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
lic less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.40@6.65, standard 
patent $5.90@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.65@5.90; 
soft winter short patent $5.45@5.70, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 


white $4.15@4.40, dark $3.85@4. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.25; winter patent, $6.20; winter 


straight, $5.70. 
Receipts for the week ending Jan. 5 
were 27,717 bbls; exports, 2,837. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Jan, 5 at %c under No. 2 red 
winter, as against the same price the 
previous week, and 1%c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.09% ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
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$1.09,; range of southern for week, 
$1.05@1.08%; last year, 81c@$1.31%. 

Of the 235,318 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Jan. 5, 235,278 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 375,- 
991 bus. Stocks were 2,188,305 bus, 900,- 
374 domestic and 1,287,931 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23, 1923, to Jan, 5, 1924, were l1,- 
112,230 bus, against 1,031,435 in the cor- 
responding period of 1923. Arrivals for 
the current week were 40 bus, against 
1,584 last year. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed firmer in instances, but gen- 
erally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32@38; soft 
winter bran, $34@35; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@33; flour middlings, $34@35; 
red dog, $38@40; city mills’ middlings, 
$32.50. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, 90c; No. 2, spot, 86%c; 
No. 3, spot, 8414c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4. Receipts, 190,506 bus; exports, 
201,428; stock, 136,611. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Jan. 5, 1924, 64,021 bus; 
year ago, 184,446. Range of prices for 
current week, 8014@86%c; last year, 80 
@83%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 54c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
52%@53c. Receipts, 21,442 bus; stock, 
105,158. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 79c. 
Receipts, 1,090 bus; stock, 111,657. 


NOTES 


Exports from here for the current 
week included 1,976 bus malt. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
will discontinue its biweekly sailings 
from Baltimore to Pacific Coast ports 
after Jan. 25. 

The United American Lines have re- 
duced their fleet in the intercoastal serv- 
ice from 14 to 6 steamers, owing to the 
seasonal slump in trade. 


Donald K. Belt, head of the Belt Seed 
Co., of this city, and member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has returned 
from an extended trip to the various 
countries of Europe, including Russia, 
where he found active demand for prac- 
payee | everything the United States has 
to sell. 


The United American Lines steamer 
Peter Kerr, which has sailed from Port- 
land, Oregon, for Baltimore with a gen- 
eral cargo, has on board 1,000 tons of 
wheat for New York. It will be the first 
shipment of wheat from Portland for 
New York since 1868, when the bark 
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Sallie Brown negotiated Cape Horn with 
wheat and flour for that port. 

Many of the mills in this territory ap- 
pear to be well sold ahead on flour at 
low prices and are finding it difficult to 
procure wheat of the necessary require- 
ments to fill orders; consequently, some 
of these manufacturers are already go- 
ing west for supplies and paying rates 
which will more than wipe out the profits 


* that were figured on when the sales were 


made. 

According to custom house receipts, 
Baltimore jumped from a $5,000,000 to 
a $13,000,000 port in 1923, thus making 
a new record by practically trebling the 
figures of 1922, and bespeaking volumes 
for the general trade of the port, de- 
spite the comparatively light exports of 
grain. It is claimed the actual move- 
ment of tonnage in and out of the port 
was nearly double that of any previous 
year. 

Alexander Brown, head of Alexander 
Brown & Sons, bankers of Baltimore, 
who have been established since 1800, 
with New York and London connections, 
has retired from active business after a 
service of 42 years. The old firm will 
be continued as heretofore, with B. 
Howell Griswold, Jr., son-in-law of Mr. 
Brown, becoming the active head of the 
concern, and with Thomas Hildt, for- 
merly president Merchants’ National 
Bank of this city, Harman Brown Bell, 
W. N. Stromenger and Harry F. Swope 
as partners and associated partners. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





FREIGHT LOSS CLAIMS 

In the case of J. C. Hubinger Brothers 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., 195 N.W. 762, the Iowa supreme 
court gave binding effect to a clause in 
a bill of lading covering a shipment of 
feed and requiring any claim for loss 
or damage to be made within four 
months after delivery, or, in case of 
failure to deliver, within four months 
after a reasonable time for delivery. 

The shipment involved was carried 
from Keokuk to Buffalo, and was de- 
stroyed by fire while there awaiting for- 
warding to the destination in cars which 
the terminal carrier delayed in furnish- 
ing. No notice of claim was given de- 
fendant, the initial carrier, until two 
years afterwards, during which time the 
terminal carrier had become insolvent, 
thereby preventing defendant from en- 
forcing any claim for reimbursement 
against that line, which was at fault as 
to the loss. Under these circumstances 
it was ruled that the shipper’s suit 
against defendant for damage was prop- 


erly dismissed. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 








Census Report on Corn Meal and Corn Flour Output of Merchant Mills 


1909 





1921 ‘ 
Value 
$1,130,738 
18,142 
1,012,150 
309,905 
138,569 
196,674 


State— 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


1914 
Barrels 
318,466 

2,414 
468,338 

93,165 

16,443 
196,170 

67,790 

26,082 


1919- 
Barrels 
534,288 
1,902 
514,502 
50,969 
21,958 
299,647 
77,399 
24,832 
1,369,971 
180 
738,864 


Value 
$2,652,384 
75,084 
1,901,421 
1,064,460 
491,092 
179,669 
401,089 
308,754 


o 

Barrels 
343,580 
8,096 
237,272 
113,250 
62,287 
23,831 
53,379 
42,567 
541,962 
1,785 
552,385 


5,048 
600,515 


Census Report—Value of Flour Output 


January 9, 1924 


Value of wheat flour output of merchant mills, by states, for the census years indicated: 


State— 
$2 
1,34 
1,42 
15,23 
12,44 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


4,97 
5,31 
38,72 
24,87 
8,47 
123,56 
17,07 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 7 
Michigan 16,90 
Minnesota 212,96 
Missouri 46,37 
Montana 9,86 
Nebraska 16,43 
Nevada 11 
New Hampshire e 
New Jersey 1,18 
New Mexico 51 
New York 74,79 
North Carolina 11,02 
North Dakota 15,50 
Ohio 27,86 
Oklahoma 18,00 
Oregon 14,97 
Pennsylvania 20,85 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 49 
South Dakota 2,99 
Tennessee 
Texas 33,29 
4,63 
3 
13,82 
Washington 30,49 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 
All other states* 


1,52 


1921 


18,650,154 


2,993,748 
12,979,379 


1,246,164 


1919 
$540,681 
1,655,632 
3,874,738 
37,296,512 
14,944,461 


7,755 
6,528 
5,779 
1,635 
9,130 


4,077 
1,283,733 
348 


5,769,888 
11,088,516 
77,749,717 
47,088,134 
13,728,744 

171,564,543 
30,317,827 
389,272 
13,107,473 
91,865 
28,366,273 
311,764,407 
75,273,509 
13,794,193 
38,062,423 
881,659 
998,947 

1,425,707 

1,050,856 
99,985,220 
15,423,355 
24,997,484 
63,380,697 
37,048,315 
34,477,758 
36,821,709 

452 


585,521 
7,184,128 
31,413,719 
52,743,029 
5,710,921 
134,337 
24,311,601 
60,903,485 
6,645,431 
30,604,789 
1,154,906 
803,119 


1,838 
4,274 
8,203 
7,678 
3,164 
3,133 
1,111 


2,085 
0,620 
0,435 
3,370 
5,806 
9,407 
8,525 


3,658 
8,509 
5,252 
6,456 
9,629 
2,439 
4,274 
0,497 
8,709 


8,861 
6,631 


9,045 
9,619 
1,278 
8,237 
9,422 


1,226 


1914 
$102,209 
493,648 
1,510,427. 
10,341,920 
4,923,302 
3 


18 
797,625 


2,155,527 
2,261,403 
31,904,077 
21,183,688 
7,149,334 
56,514,360 
13,880,767 


73,477 
16,056,643 
117,988,654 
25,633,116 
3,919,318 
10,944,855 
202,624 
514,496 
920,775 
317,998 
40,798,737 
5,231,853 
9,864,400 
27,852,222 
9,832,201 
7,749,618 
19,795,116 
760 
103,906 
4,458,144 
15,620,227 
21,805,623 
2,242,417 
17,467 
10,702,588 
15,685,353 
2,732,789 
13,817,821 
530,528 
100 


1909 
$97,350 
530,244 
1,302,917 
10,375,701 
5,172,638 
18,405 
1,011,511 
40 


2,634,638 
1,819,581 
33,992,494 
25,315,671 
7,958,975 
52,589,913 
15,921,025 
87,956 
6,097,871 
50,616 
18,838,591 
114,185,351 
30,054,028 
1,860,681 
11,451,319 
360,540 
500,879 
1,524,216 
322,556 
35,659,891 
4,763,956 
9,034,418 
30,508,109 
10,959,367 
6,015,845 
20,150,978 
220 

32,825 
5,067,797 
17,267,395 
19,124,834 
2,355,109 


1,014 
10,263,031 
12,484,701 

3,615,913 
17,909,089 
505,294 
320,761 





$871,738 
“all other states.” 


United States 
*Included in 
sissippi. 


1,990  $1,436,444,111 





Census Report—Comparative Summaries 


$543,839,568 


$550,116,254 


tIncludes District of Columbia, Louisiana and Mis- 


MERCHANT MILLS—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 1921, 1919, 1914, 1909 AND 1904 


1921*° 

Number of establishments 
Persons engaged 

Proprietors and firm members 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners (av’ge number) 
Primary horsepower eoee 
Capital foces 
Salaries and wages $68,817,712 

Salaries 25,674,978 

Wages 43,142,734 
Paid for contract work 310,041 
Rent and taxes t 
Cost of materials 
Value of products 


Value added by manufacture.. 185,930,411 


993,809,720 1, 799,180,987 
1,179,740,131 2, 052,434,385 


1919 
10,708 
75,769 
11,937 
18,351 
45,481 

876,405 

$ 801,624,507 
82,901,413 
32,013,030 
50,888,383 

942,256 

19,263,367 


253,253,398 


1914 
10,788 
65,635 
12,669 
13,248 
39,718 

822,384 , 
$380,257,420 $349,151,779 $265,117,434 
40,963,303 
16,370,141 
24,593,162 
115,447 
3,798,482 
752,270,021 
877,679,709 
125,409,688 


1909 
11,691 
66,054 
14,570 
12,031 
39,453 

853,584 


33,981,153 
12,516,767 
21,464,386 
669,271 
2,754,128 
767,576,479 
883,584,405 
116,007,926 


775,318 


27,174,553 
7,352,357 
19,822,196 
95,218 
2,196,945 
619,971,161 
713,033,395 
93,062,234 


*Figures for 1921 do not include establishments each reporting products under $5,000 


in value, 


tIinformation not called for in 1921 census of manufactures. 


MERCHANT AND CUSTOM MILLS—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 1919 AND 1909 
c——Merchant mills, -—Custom mills——, 
191 


l 
1909 
23,652 
88,849 
30,204 


12,178 





1919 
21,135 
90,597 


24,386 
18,596 


47,615 46,467 
Primary horsepower 1,095,299 1,126,347 
Capital $830,495,722 $370,410,289 
Salaries and wages. $84,856,230 $35,167,693 
Salaries - $32,187,911 $12,664,595 
Wages $52,668,319 $22,603,098 
Paid for contract 
work ee $960,709 
Rent and taxes .... $19,673,005 


No. establishments. 
Persons engaged .. 
Proprietors and 
firm members.. 

Salaried em- 
ployees 

Wage earners (av- 
erage number). 


1909 
11,691 
66,054 


14,570 
12,031 


39,453 
853,584 
$349,151,779 
$33,981,153 
$12,516,767 
$21,464,386 


$669,271 
$2,754,128 


10,708 
75,769 


11,937 
18,351 


45,481 
876,405 
$801,624,507 
$82,901,413 
$32,013,030 
$50,888,383 


$942,256 
$19,263,367 


1919 


10,427 
14,828 


12,449 
245 


2,134 
218,894 
$28,871,215 
$1,954,817 
$174,881 
$1,779,936 


$18,543 
$409,638 


1909 
11,961 
22,795 


15,634 
147 


7,014 
272,763 
$21,258,510 
$1,186,540 
$47,828 
$1,138,712 


Cost of materials.$1,878,138,382 $813,891,347 $1,799,180,987 $767,576,479 $78,957,395 $46,314,868 


Value of products. $2,147,218,913 $938,699,958 

Value added by 
manufacture ..$269,080,531 $124,808,611 

Grain ground, bus.. 888,305,973 872,950,743 
*Figures for 1909 not available. 


$2,052,434,385 $883,584,405 


$253,253,398 $116,007,926 
830,026,293 806,247,961 





$94,784,528 $55,115,553 


$15,827,133 $8,800,685 
58,279,680 66,702,782 


Census Report of Milling Activity, Including All Grains and Producis (000’s Omitted) 


—Merchant mill 

1919 1914 
612,562 645,728 
113,760 180,115 
15,951 12,813 
4,764 5,478 
21,151 20,288 
58,579 50,227 
3,254 4,277 


830,026 818,929 
116,403 


855,409 
184,301 
676,941 
984,217 
218,597 


512,179 
145,364 
241,247 
826,775 

72,566 
128,005 
116,422 

94,175 
126,621 
822,994 
103,560 

30,798 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .. 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina ... 
North Dakota .... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina ... 
South Dakota .... 
Tennessee 


v-— All mills—, 
1919 


1909 

618,667 503,468 
137,426 244,547 
17,693 13,374 
5,588 8,394 
28,339 30,639 
76.471 63,301 
4,119 9,225 


872,950 
107,108 


—— 
1921 

521,234 
122,168 
7,708 
Buckwheat, bus 3,686 
Barley, bus Po ccce 
Oats, bus 41,080 
Other grains, bus 17,718 


1909 
496,480 
209,281 

11,503 
7,156 
24,509 
50,241 
7,075 


806,247 


GRAIN GROUND— 
Wheat, bus 





713,593 888,305 


133,670 
$1,450,353 


Total bushels 
PRODUCTS— 
Wheat flour, bbis 
Value 
Corn meal and corn flour, bbis.... 
alue 


110,846 
$871,732 
10,932 
$39,704 
1,335 
$8,908 
65,438 


132,465 
$1,436,444 


105,756 


1,345,103 
228,716 
447,610 

13,317 

2,654,685 


1,029 . 154 4,7 
874,233 458,617 $211,435 
1,099,215 4,896 4,566 
620 6 $262,733 
233,582 t. 96,531 
168,631 $4,349 
1,646 1,033 All other cereal products, value. . $10,033 
56,885 513,798 36,920 121,272 All other products, value $280 $5,333 


$39,704,222 10,682,952 $82,059,560 16,327,993 21,552,787 SOC Cer cceercge $1,179,740 $2,052,434 
tIncludes District of Columbia, Louisiana, Mississippi tIncluded under 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

All other statest.. 


Value 
$10,072 
$5,603 
$877,679 $883,584 $2,147,218 $938,699 
“all other cereal products.” tNot 


412 
73,821 








Total value 
*Included under “other grains.”’ 
reported separately. 


10,932,155 
“all other states,” 


United States. 


*Included in 
and Montana. 
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indicated: 


1909 

$97,350 
530,244 
1,302,917 
10,375,701 
5,172,638 
18,405 
1,011,511 
40 
2,634,638 
1,819,581 
33,992,494 
25,315,671 
7,958,975 
52,589,913 
15,921,025 


18,838,591 
4,185,351 
0,054,028 
1,860,681 
1,451,319 
360,540 
500,879 
1,524,216 
322,556 
5,659,891 





116,254 
1d Mis- 


162,234 
$5,000 


9 
Is——, 
909 
11,961 
22,796 


15,634 
147 


7,014 
72,763 
58,510 
86,540 
47,828 
38,712 


15,553 


00,685 
)2,782 


& 3 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 141.) 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


-~—Mpls— -—Duluth-, Winnipeg 

1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Pa ee ee ee 
Jan 2 2... 268 260 «687 «= 9B-:1,196 1,178 
yan 3c... 281 404 «44 «804: 1,318 585 
a. 20 75 499 23 115 199 4,061 
Jan. 5. 45 409 30 87 444 549 
san 7 lee 220 714 «460 BT 278 874 

*Holiday. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.75 @29.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.50@29.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.75@30.00 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.00 @ 30.25 
‘ye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 24.00@25.00 
Jhite corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
corn meal, yellowft .......-++++ 2.35@ 2.40 


flour, white® .......-++++-+ 4.10@ 4.15 

Rt flour, pure dark*® ........- 3.10@ 3.15 
\Whole wheat flour, bbIf ....... 5.80@ 5.90 
1am, standard, bbif ........ 5.75@ 5.80 

} pee eT -+++@ 2.40 
Linseed off] meal® ........-.++% 45.50@ 46.00 
*In sacks. t¢Per 100 lbs. t¢Per bb! in 


**90-1b jute sacks. 





Minneapolis Grain 
eat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce on 
given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


dat 











Jan.6 Jan. 7 

Jan.5 Dec. 29 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..++- 4,617 4,523 2,245 1,546 
N northern..1,466 1,490 609 123 
northern..1,565 1,582 384 315 
ooeeente 10,133 9,943 4,918 7,562 

Is ....---17,781 17,538 8,156 8,446 

lL sonnaee 7.400 8.410  .ccce cvver 

© .woseue BOIS B.B8R cece § svsse 


19 .seowee 23,496 22,688 
ator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
uluth on Jan. 5, with comparisons, in 
s (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 

ipolis ...17,781 8,256 8,446 7,409 
Wry 6,267 3,344 2,029 1,567 

ale ccccve 24,048 11,600 10,475 8,976 
eipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

S rday: Jan, 6 
Jan.5 Dec. 29 1923 

V DUS. .200. $26,160 1,933,330 3,018,600 
bbig...... 20,542 13,575 14,315 

ff, tons 795 726 2,971 

DUB. coccecce 270,000 529,500 214,600 

DUS. .ccccee 274,290 540,260 466,310 
Barley, bus....+. 166,920 267,520 297,960 
} DUB. cocsses 54,940 116,760 465,450 
seed, bus.... 71,820 146,720 61,920 
pments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ding Saturday: Jan. 6 
Jan. 5 Dec. 29 1923 

t, WEB ccose 478,130 731,400 820,630 
bbis....... 278,692 201,215 260,039 
Villstuff, tons.... 12,668 10,074 11,107 
‘ DUB. 2 ease 319,500 498,240 106,080 
( DUS. cccbecs 374,670 692,080 726,350 
Barley, Dus...++. 196,800 236,800 258,400 
kt DUE, ccs acecs 84,000 101,170 536,050 
Piaxseed, bus.... 17,040 38,880 24,240 


NARLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


eipts at Minneapolis for the year 1923, 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 

A t, BOR sseus 121,655 124,173 122,165 
r, ONEisvcsse 40 1,110 1,184 
Millstuff, tons.... 119 95 53 
( BUEi coes eee 12,233 14,540 12,390 
Oats, BGBsisavieos 27,936 28,960 30,861 
C¥, BWBiccece 16,444 13,159 13,307 
Rye, DGB ccecscce 12,066 10,439 5,357 
Iiaxseed, bus.... 10,543 ~° 5,189 5,628 


Shipments from Minneapolis for the year 
1923, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 48,371 44,562 50,493 
Flour, bbls....... 15,459 17,444 16,493 
Millstuff, tons.... 678 670 64 
Corn, Discsseevs 8,070 10,794 8,554 
Oats, bus........ 33,835 38,414 16,693 
Barley, bus...... 13,765 12,746 12,658 
Rye, OOS. asanaes 5,656 6,928 3,189 
Flaxseed, bus.... 1,584 1,284 _ 1,862 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Jan. 5, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -——In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis, 72 62 88 645 40 318 
Duluth .,.. 65 48 29 450 240 224 


Totals.... 127 110 67 1,095 280 542 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
Jan. 5, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 











Minneapolis ... 6,573 3,093 1,079 699 
Duluth ©. cecccs 6,928 2,998 6,021 2,724 
Totale .csses 12,501 6,091 6,100 3,423 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Jan.6 Jan.7 Jan. 8 

Jan. 5 Dec. 29 1923 1922 1921 

Corn ... 647 537 178 724 430 


Oats 5,111 5,158 11,809 22,335 17,841 
Barley... 973 961 883 1,064 1,425 
Rye ....7,565 7,557 2,002 1,226 77 
Flaxseed. 645 478 40 318 1,172 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
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range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
Jan. Corn 


UF, cece Qeoees seer Qaoeee 
64% @64% 39% @40 


Oats Rye Barley 
@ 


64% @65% 47@61 


3.. 64% @65 40 @40% 64% @65% 47@61 

4.. 66% @67 40% @41% 65% @66% 47@61 

5.. 66% @67 40% @41% ....@66% 48@62 

7.. 66% @67 41% @41% 66% @66% 48@62 
*Holiday. . 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth———, 


Jan. 1° ...§..20-. ee 4ueuke scene sodave 

Jan. 2. 2.42 2.41 2.40% 2.38% 2.40 

Jan. 3. 2.43% 2.42% 2.42 2.40 2.41% 

Jan. 4. 2.47% 2.46% 2.46% 2.44% 2.44%- 

Jan. 5. 2.48% 2.47 2.46 2.44 2.45 

Jan. 7 .... 2.48 2.46% 2.46% 2.44% 2.45 
*Holiday. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour trade during the week ending 
Jan. 5 was pervaded by a feeling of in- 
difference. Lack of confidence in values 
seems to be quite general. Local and 
small lot buyers keep up their purchases 
of going needs, but the large users are 
doing little or nothing. 

Operations were governed by receipt 
of shipping directions, and these were 
poor, so that grinding conditions were 
distinctly unfavorable. The advance in 
the wheat price has not as yet had the 
effect of stimulating inquiry. Prices on 
patent were advanced l5c bbl. 

Interest in durum flour is at a very 
low ebb. Here and there a small lot 
buyer takes a little, but inquiry is light. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


. 1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.10@6.35 $7.05 @7.30 
Bakers patent ....... 5.90@6.10 6.80@7.05 
Fancy clear, jute..... 56.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. 2 ...... 6.15@6.40 6.10@6.35 
Durum patent ....... 5.65@5.90 5.70@5.95 
RYE FLOUR 


The general disposition is to refrain 
from making any new purchases of rye 
flour except as they are imperative. The 
East and Middle West were completely 
indifferent, and local trade constituted 
all that the mill booked during the week. 
Duluth-Superior prices, f.o.b., in cotton: 
pure white, $4.15; No. 2 straight, $3.95; 
No. 3 dark, $3.30; No. 5 blend, $4.60; 
No. 8 rye, $3.85. 

MILLFEED 


The mills were trying to sell a little 
millfeed, but were not able to get up 
much interest among buyers. The severe 
cold snap has not yet brought any in- 
crease in demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


FPiour Pct. of 
output activity 
Tren, BOeTOR, 6 ovccsocvsewe 13,360 36 
Previous week ...........+.+ 11,900 32 
VOOP BGO .cccccrsccccccces 9,790 26 
Two years ago ..........-. 7,725 21 


WHEAT 

The May spring future prices advanced 
and backed according to the action of 
outside markets under very light trade, 
and at the close stood at a somewhat 
higher position than on Dec. 29. Strength 
in durum featured a slow market. Trad- 
ing dragged most of the time, with 
small business negotiated on the advance 
to higher levels. Outside of the posting 
of bids, Jan. 4, on July, interest cen- 
tered wholly in the May delivery, and 
this issue undoubtedly will continue the 
leader for some time. 

Receipts are lighter. Sales in the 
spring variety ran mainly to low dark 
northern, with mills as the buyers. A 
very small proportion of the durum sup- 
plies were of the grade that millers 
wanted. eran | operations were small, 
possibly affected by the cold wave. This 
also hindered the rail movement from 
the country, but wheat stocks increased 
490,000 bus. At the close of business, 
Jan. 5, elevator holdings were reported 
at 6,267,000 bus. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The fair movement of corn to this 
market is mainly going to cover former 
contracts, so that only a few cars are for 
sale. Elevator holdings were increased 
182,000 bus for the week ending Jan. 5. 
Ex tions are for increased receipts 
in the near future. Nos. 2 and 3 yellow 
ranged 6@7c, and Nos. 2 and 3 mixed 
7@8c, under Chicago May, 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Marketing of oats continues light, with 
buyers cai for the daily offerings. 
Elevators seem to show the most interest, 


and arrivals go into store for later sale 
and shipping. No. 3 white remain un- 
changed at 4%4c under the Chicago May 
future. 

Scanty offerings of barley made the 
market quiet. Buyers are picking up the 
few cars offered for sale, but show no 
tendency to improve quotations to at- 
tract movement this way. A range of 
44@64c bu is still effective. 

Rye buyers continue to clean up the 
daily receipts available for sale at the 
going basis, 24%c under our May for 
Nos: 1 and 2. The movement is readily 
cared for by the cash interests. Millers 
remain interested to a fair degree. 
There was no appreciable betterment in 
eastern demand, although there was an 
undercurrent of confidence. The May 
future was in better demand at a some- 
what higher level. 


FLAXSEED 


There was an upward movement in 
flaxseed futures, under active demand 
from consumptive and pit operators. 
Receipts at northwestern markets were 
smaller, and operators were compelled to 
advance quotations to fill requirements. 
The market gained strength as it ad- 
vanced, establishing high mark on the 
closing day and scoring a substantial im- 
provement. The net advance against 
Dec. 29 was 6%c for February, January 
7c and May 8%c. The latter led in 
trading. Local stocks decreased about 
24,000 bus, as shipments exceeded re- 
ceipts. Total holdings were recorded as 
449,998 bus. The country is not moving 
anything, and cash business was the 
smallest in any one week on the new 
crop. 

NOTES 

H. N. Vaughan, a grain dealer of Bos- 
ton, was on ’change Jan, 4. 

R. Bleue, representing the Armour 
Grain Co. at Winnipeg, was in Duluth 
on Jan. 7. 

The Occident Terminal Co. is estab- 
lishing its office at No. 301, Board of 
Trade Building. 

W. B. Joyce, Duluth manager of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., underwent 
a throat operation on Jan. 4. 

The light movement of Canadian wheat 
to Duluth continues, it going into bond 
for later shipment. Littlé grain other 
than wheat is coming from there. 

Commission houses do not expect much 
of any increase in marketings of grain, 
and look for country holdings to be 
pretty well cleaned out by the time navi- 
gation opens. 

Elevator loadings of grain included a 
few cars of wheat and a little coarse 

rain. Some of the wheat moving in is 

anadian, brought by vessel before the 
close of navigation. 

The cash spring wheat market was at 
a complete standstill on Jan. 7, not one 
transaction being reported. Some cars 
were received at elevators to go into 
store, and some were held at sampling 
points to be diverted to the market 
showing the best price. Receipts for the 
48 hours over Sunday were only 100 cars. 

No improvement in eastern or foreign 
demand for durum wheat has developed. 
Shipments sent down to Buffalo at the 
close of navigation are still unsold, and 
holders are hoping that the situation will 
improve so that stocks there may be 
cleaned up by the opening of navigation. 
There is no sign of improvement in the 
rye situation. 

The annual nominating caucus of the 
Duluth Board of Trade was held Jan. 5 
and, eget | the usual custom of giv- 
ing the president a term of two years, 
G. H. Spencer was renominated. All of 
the other officials whose terms expire this 
year were renominated as follows: vice 
————- P. H. Ginder; directors, C. C. 

lair, W. J. McCabe, and W. B. Joyce; 
board of arbitration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., 
E. A. Vivian, M. M. McCabe; board of 
oo Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl, 

. C. Mitchell. The election will be 
held Jan. 15. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains at Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded-—, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


F. G. Carison. 





Corn ...-0- 634 6 2,002 . sive 
Oats ...... 1,322 637 5,356 4 13 
Rye ....... 5,941 3,142 594 1 60 


Barley .... 171 220 183 17 54 9 
Flaxseed .. 398 240 224 67 .. «. 


161 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


May—— 
Spring Durum 
RPO er Se 113% 101% 
Bs OE , Hd 6 0 bash obesesn ee 114% 102% 
ME TE? ban ceecdebiccccnne S080 ebece 
SOE. Shoterevbovedeseees 114% 102 
ST Sas ease cand cone aes 114% 102% 
Se  Bhaseeaccencecvsous 115% 104% 
r SMT OVTEP TTT Teer Eye 114% 103% 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 


wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Daily closing prices of durum, 


No. 2 
109% @114% 
109% @114% 


109% @114% 
109% @114% 
110% @115% 
110% @115% 


-——Amber durum——, 


Dec. No. 1 
29.. 112% @116% 
31.. 112% @116% 
Jan. 
LPmerer rT) Fre 
2... 112% @116% 
3 112% @116% 
4... 1135 @117% 
5 113% @117% 
*Holiday. 
per bushel: 
Dec. No. 1 
29... 99% @112% 
31... 100% @113% 
Jan. 
Bene on essteeeese 
Be 100 @113 
Sse 100% @114% 
4.. 102% @116% 
5 101% @115% 


98% @112% 
99% @113% 


coce@ocees 
99 @113 
9954 @114% 
101% @116% 
100% @115% 


No. 3 
106% @109% 
106% @109% 


106% @109% 
106% @109% 
107% @110% 
107% @110% 


in cents, 


-Durum—, 


No.1 No. 2 
98% 96% 
99% 97% 
99 97 

100% 98% 


102% 100% 
101% 99% 


Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Ryé 

3 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 

Dec. 39..... 67% 41% 68 44@64 

Dec. $1..... 67 41 68 44@64 

wens EF owes sees cses oper so @ ee 

Ss Pere 66% 40% 68 44@64 

OOM. B cccess 67% 40% 67% 44@64 

Jan. 4...... 69% 41% 68% 44@64 

M. BG ccoves 69 41 68% 44@64 
*Holiday. 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts——, --Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 380 284 106 79 2 41 
Durum .... 259 673 86 32 236 12 

Totals .. 639 957 192 111 238 53 
DOOR 00.0:60's 185 aa 423 1 26 
eee ee 125 2 114 8 2 

Bonded... 2 5 es e% 17 
) eer 311 654 74 19 

Bonded... as 1 - ss o6 
Barley .... 29 11 1 oe 10 

Bonded... ee 2 os i os ee 
Flaxseed .. 55 48 29 69 129 25 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 5, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): Receipts by 











-~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade-——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn} f 
1,2 nor f§ 346 105 179 54 76 2 
38dkn ’ 
3 nor § 256 4 147 28 7 4 
All other 
spring ..2,207 737 357 80 4 6 
1,2 amd} 
1,2dur f§ 903 780 181 32 «166 13 
3amd ) 
3 dur § 404 36 
All other 
durum ..2,084 1,717 1,130 55 200 23 
Winter .... 67 1 15 10 ea 6s 
Mixed .... ‘< oe ee 41 203 44 
Totals ..6,267 3,344 2,029 336 665 92 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7———Close . 
Opening Jan, 6 
Dec. 31 High Low Jan. 5 1923 
Jan. ..$2.36% $2.46% $2.36% $2.44 2.73% 
Feb. .. 2.39% 2.46 2.39% 2.45 2.73 
May .. 2.38% 2.50% 2.38% 2.47 2.49 
GUE os. bevsee anedce sedeee eseses 2.61% 


Grain movement at Duluth-Superior for 














December, 1923, with comparisons: 
1923 (BUS) 
Receipts Shipments 
MED a5 <9 bn 6a'eedes 2,411,756 2,685,117 
Or rere 551,106 65,218 
Wee WRORt .cicciines 2,962,862 2,750,335 
RR eee rie re 1,069,686 847,149 
SPP eee 896,897 296,765 
0 ee ‘ae 20S ti‘é#kKD ONS 
SPST eee eee 90,536 237,316 
| rrrrrerre 11,335 18,200 
nS o00 5 x69 &0.65-69:0 05 1,200,716 243,470 
rer aa 365,470 1,351,193 
pO eee 8: | ere 
TORRE oscccesessees 6,790,962 5,744,428 
1922 (BUS) 

Receipts Shipments 
WEE bn20¢ es owegc eosin 598,168 7,428,964 
Peers per 313,625 507,656 
. eee 5,911,793 7,936,620 
GN ged ene ¥ 16000 oe 08 5,789 41,400 
rey eer ee 7,151 19,078 
ED 5°4.9:6°s\eid ares S356 8 820=—S Ss aaa 
BE Ska bied deen ee eo 37,725 34,851 
Pe eras 8,880 23,992 
BE Sab bdeceeserecoere 3,253,072 3,894,411 
ee SAUet. 8 8=—s_sw Hones 
0 Se ree 390,812 783,541 
errr eee a76,020° 8 = seeses 
TGR wcccnsccscces 9,803,655 12,733,893 


Flour movement at Duluth-Superior for 


December, 1923, with comparisons, in bbls: 
1923 1922 
ROCOHPtse .ccccscccsscveses 159,180 257,600 
ProG@uction .......ssesse0. 101,835 133,105 
Shipments ........++-5... 894,185 499,866 
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Were it not for the fact that the north 
Pacific Coast mills have large unfilled 
flour bookings for the Orient for Janu- 
ary and February shipment, there would 
have to be a serious curtailment in flour 
production. Outside of California there 
is practically no domestic demand for 
flour, and local is no better than out- 
side domestic demand. 

There is a limited inquiry for flour 
from the Orient, but at prices not in 
excess of cost of production, and as 
ocean space is fully booked up to March 
1, very little new business is being placed 
for the next 60 days’ shipment. A few 
mills are accepting business for March 
shipment. 

In spite of the very heavy volume of 
flour which has gone to Shanghai during 
the past six months, January and Feb- 
ruary shipments will materially add to 
the Shanghai flour stocks. On account 
of heavy arrivals of American and Ca- 
nadian flour at Shanghai, the Shanghai 
Flour Brokers’ Association, according to 
advices received here, has agreed not to 
make additional purchases until after 
March. 

Some apprehension is felt about 
Shanghai dealers repudiating their con- 
tracts on account of falling flour prices, 
and the fear that the heavy additional 
arrivals of American and Canadian flour 
to be shipped in January and February 
will further depress the market. 

Washington flour quotations show lit- 
tle change. Nominal prices: blue-stem 
family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $5.75 


@5.90 bbl; bakers patent, basis 98-Ib cot- * 


tons, $5.45@5.80; pastry flour, same 
basis, $5@5.45; blends, same basis, made 
from Montana and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6@7.05. 

Hard wheat first patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7@ 
7.55 bbl; Montana, $6.35@6.50. 

Cold weather has strengthened the 
millfeed market, and prices are firmer. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $25.50 
@26 ton; Montana mixed feed, $24.50 
@25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5..... 52,800 39,317 74 
Previous week ..... 52,800 22,057 42 
Wee OOS. sacicouses 52,800 27,466 62 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,487 35 
Three years ago.... 52,800 9,241 18 
Four years ago.... 52,800 41,963 79 
Five years ago..... 62,800 20,597 44 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5..... 57,000 39,760 70 
Previous week ..... 57,000 38,281 67 
VOOr @BO0 ..cccseess 57,000 27,466 52 
Two years ago..... 57,000 28,932 61 
Three years ago.... 57,000 1,639 3 
Four years ago..... 57,000 41,849 75 
Five years ago..... 57,000 29,042 50 


FLOUR EXPORTS 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in December, 1923: to Shanghai, 
78,100 bbls; Amoy, 7,500; Fu Chau, 17,- 
080; Swatow, 15,000; ° Dairen, 5,000; 
Chefu, 125; Hongkong, 97,500; Yoko- 
hama, 300; Philippines, 50,079; Hawaii, 
9,850; Glasgow, 7,700; London, 662; Liv- 
erpool, 700; Belfast, 5,715; Hamburg, 
100; Brazil, 2,226; Peru, 2,300; Ecuador, 
1,088; Nicaragua, 415; Salvador, 2,200; 
Guatemala, 735. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the first half of the crop year, 


July 1 to Dec. 31, 1923: to the Orient, 
1,471,206 bbls; Europe, 24,138; South and 
Central America, 86,780; Hawaii, 54,- 
443; British Columbia, 11,816. 

Flour exports from Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland and Astoria, July 1 to Dec. 
31, 1923: to the Orient, 2,661,702 bbls; 
Europe, 64,770; South and Central 
America, 114,977; Hawaii, 54,443; British 
Columbia, 11,816. 

Flour shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest to the Orient for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1923, were greater 
than the total shipments for any entire 
year for many years. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Jan. 4, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: western white, hard and 
soft white and Big Bend blue-stem, $1 
bu; western red, 96@97c. 

There is no demand for wheat from 
the United Kingdom, There is oriental 
inquiry, but farmers refuse to sell at 
workable prices. 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
bulk, coast: 14 per cent protein $1.26 bu, 
13 per cent $1.23; dark hard winter, 13 
per cent $1.16, 12 per cent $1.13. 


NOTES 


Wheat exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in December were only 154,000 bus. 


The Washington department of public 
works has filed a complaint asking that 
diversion charges on shipments of hay 
be eliminated to conform to shipments 
of grain for inspection. 

The Mabton (Wash.) Grain & Milling 
Co. has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital, by George Miller, Henry C. 
Heise, A. Theodore Carlson and others, 
to succeed the Mabton Milling Co., which 
has operated a 100-bbl mill. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports in De- 
cember: to Wilmington, Cal., 18,330 bbls; 
Los Angeles, 11,787; San Diego, 4,060; 
San Francisco, 41,365; Oakland, 2,617; 
Baltimore, 210; Philadelphia, 755; New- 
ark, 3,920; New York, 245. 

Shippers of cereal products are having 
many undercharges issued against them 
by carriers on account of not properly 
describing commodities shipped. This 
has arisen principally by billing ship- 
ments under trademark names, which 
mean nothing to the billing clerks, in- 
stead of billing cereals under generic 
designations, such as rolled, cracked 
wheat, etc, 

Rate advices propose changing item 
No. 663 of Tariff 4S, which now reads 
“Rates on Whole Grain, etc.,” to read 
“Rates on Cereals and Cereal Products, 
etc.” This change would give eastern 
cereal manufacturers milling-in-transit 
privileges, permitting them to ship cere- 
als to the Pacific Northwest on the 
through cereal rate from points of origin 
of the grain. 

Tariffs on shipments of coarse grains 
from western North Dakota on the 
Great Northern Railway and from west- 
ern North and South Dakota on the Mil- 
waukee do not include through rates on 
coarse grain products, but do include 
through rates on coarse grain products 
in shipments originating at points on the 
Northern Pacific Railway. The Great 
Northern and Milwaukee have agreed to 
make their tariffs conform to those of 
the Northern Pacific. 


OREGON 

The year opened with only a moderate 
local demand for flour and prices on a 
steady basis. Mills list the best family 
patents at $5.85 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
flour at $6.45 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $5.70, in straight cars, There 
are some inquiries from Japan, but at 
prices too low to be considered. No 


Shanghai business is expected until well 
into February. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bhis tivity 

Dec, 30-Jan. 5..... 62,000 52,181 84 
Previous week ..... 62,000 54,268 87 
WORF OBO occcccsese 57,000 20,227 35 
Two years ago..... 57,000 32,745 57 
Three years ago.... 48,000 22,409 46 
Four years ago.... 42,600 21,087 56 
Five years ago..... 40,500 37,587 92 


The cold wave had a stimulating ef- 
fect on the feed market. Prices were 
advanced $1 ton on mill-run to $26 and 
on middlings to $38. Demand was par- 
ticularly good from Willamette valley 
points. There was also some buying for 
California account. Stocks in some quar- 
ters are liberal, but other mills are 
closely sold up. 

Wheat trading is still limited to the 
taking of occasional small lots by ex- 
porters, to fill previous sales. Most of 
the mills are out of the market. Closing 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard 
white, soft white and western white, 98c 
bu; hard winter and western red, 94c; 
northern spring, 95c. 

Eastern yellow corn is in good de- 
mand and firm at $32 ton. 

FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 

Flour exports from Portland in De- 
cember were 304,781 bbls, valued at 
$1,497,705. Shipments to the Orient were 
as follows: to Shanghai 115,362 bbls, 
Dairen 80,250, Hongkong 33,000, Kobe 
11,500, Manila 10,900, Tsingtau 7,300, 
Taku Bar 6,000. From Astoria, oriental 
exports were 75,169 bbls to Shanghai. 

December wheat exports from Port- 
land were 2,389,797 bus, valued at $2,- 
628,324. 

Total flour exports from this city in 
1923 were 1,515,973 bbls and domestic 
shipments 638,064. 

The wheat movement in 1923 was 17,- 
732,996 bus to foreign destinations and 
1,051,525 to domestic ports. 


J. M. Lownspbate. 


GREAT FALLS 


Montana has been in the real winter 
belt since three days after Christmas. 
Snow covering the entire state at. an 
average depth of from four to six 
inches, added to the winter temperature, 
has made feeding necessary for the 
stockmen, and while this has not had a 
material effect on the quotations of mill- 
feeds, it has created added demand. 

Prices of mill output continue steady, 
although there has been a tendency in 
the wheat market to bring the return to 
the producer a little higher, wheat in 
this territory having increased some 4@ 
5e within 10 days. Current prices for 
mill output: patent flour $6.25 bbl and 
first clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton 
and standard middlings $27, same terms. 





NOTES 


Much of the winter wheat acreage 
planted last fall will have to be re- 


seeded in some sections of the state. ~ 


High winds have swept the fields so badly 
that either the seed has been too deeply 
covered or has been blown away. 

The official organ of the Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association in its latest 
issue claims the present membership of 
farmers contracted for the 1924 pool is 
over 10,800. The goal, it states, is set 
at 20,000 for this year, and energetic 
field work is being carried forward to 
realize the hoped for total. 

Current prices paid to farmers for 
wheat delivered at elevator points on 
Jan. 1, 1924, at all stations taking a 42c 
per 100 lbs freight rate to Minneapolis 
and Duluth were as follows: No. 1 choice 
dark northern spring, 58-lb test, 86c; 
No. 1 dark northern spring, 84c; No. 1 
dark hard winter, 80c; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, 78c; amber durum, 60-lb test, 68c. 

M. L. Wilson, farm economic special- 
ist for the Montana a of Agri- 
culture, has been delegated by the state 
to go to Washington for a conference 
with members of Congress engaged in 
the drafting of — intended for 
the benefit of the farming industry, and 
is now in the federal capital, where he 
will remain for several weeks. Mr. Wil- 
son is especially well prepared with facts 
on the cost of wheat production in Mon- 
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tana, that having been one of his special 
studies during the past 10 years. 

Indicative of the character of the 
weather in Montana just prior to the 
snowstorm which came Christmas week, 
a haying scene was enacted near Deer- 
field, in the Judith basin, on the farm 
of C. M. Huffine. The hay was mowed 
very late in the fall and had not been 
touched until the third week in Decem- 
ber, when the owner, using bull rakes 
and stackers, put it in the stack. 


_ Figures on the Montana wheat crop 
of 1923, issued by George A. Scott, stat- 
istician of the Montana co-operative crop 
reporting service, show his estimate to 
have been 52,486,000 bus. The same re- 
port shows the area estimated to be 
seeded to winter wheat for the 1924 crop 
to be 810,000 acres, or 10 per cent below 
the acreage for 1923, and somewhat un- 
der the 844,000 acres seeded in 1921. 
Condition of winter wheat is estimated 
at 90 per cent, compared to 59 one year 
ago, and an average of 82 for the past 
10 years. Moisture conditions were said 
to have been quite favorable up to the 
present, and field conditions generally 
to have been good. 
Joun A, Corry.- 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour business is slowly recovering 
from holiday dullness, and with jobbers 
and large bakers carrying only moderate 
supplies, improved business is anticipated 
during January. Mill prices are as fol- 
lows: Kansas fancy patent $8, standard 
$6.50@7.10; Dakota fancy patent $7.55 
@7.95, standard $7.05@7.45, clear $7; 
Montana fancy patent $7@7.40, standard 
$6.50@6.90, clear $6.45; Washington and 
Oregon blue-stem $5.60@5.75, cut-off 
$5.20@5.30,—cotton 98’s, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is somewhat firm- 
er, with offerings scarce. Prices now in 
effect: northern standard bran and mill- 
run, $27.50@28.50 ton; Montana red, 
$27.50@28; low grade flour, $39@40,— 
delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Frank Reyer, of the Reyer Grain Co., 
and M. G, Russi, Rose City Milling Co., 
Portland, are in San Francisco. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has given out the following fig- 
ures showing the production and value 
of field crops in California for 1923: 
wheat 16,157,000 bus, value $17,450,000; 
barley 33,069,000 bus, farm value $23,- 
148,000; rice 5,470,000 bus, farm value 
$6,126,000; beans 4,694,000 bus, value 
$18,776,000. 

James A. Lovejoy, formerly manager 
of the San Francisco office of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., is now in the 
flour jobbing business in Los Angeles, 
associated with J. Howard Moran and 
Mr. O’Laughlin under the name of the 
Standard Flour Co. They will handle 
the Crown and the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. products. 


UTAH 


Decided improvement in market condi- 
tions was shown during the week end- 
ing Jan. 5, with wheat prices advancing 
slightly, more buyers in the market for 
both flour and feed, and shipping instruc- 
tions being received from many who had 
withheld advices during the holiday pe- 
riod. Millers and grain men started the 
new year with optimism. Two Utah 
men prominent in the milling industry 
pointed to the fact that the past six 
months recorded the biggest flour and - 
feed business for any similar period in 
the state’s history. They said that this 
indicated not only the growth but the 
constantly expanding markets for the 
mills. 

Flour prices were only slightly higher. 
Quotations to cethensinen on Bhagees 
wheat patents $6@6.10 bbl, and self- 
rising flour $6.30@6.40, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi River 
points. Sales were made in California 
at the following prices: bakers flour $6 
@6.20 bbl, family patents $6.05@6.10, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., California 
common points, Utah and Idaho prices 
were $5.60 for family patents and $5.50 
@5.60 for bakers flours, basis 48-lb cot- 
ton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran quotations to California buyers 
were $31 ton for red and $82@33 for 
white, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
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points. The Utah price was $27 ton 
for white and $25 for red, car lots, f.o.b., 


Ogden. 
NOTES 


E. S. Rolapp, general manager Amal- 
gamated Sugar Co., has returned from 
Chicago. 

Cold weather has followed recent 
snowstorms throughout Utah and south- 
ern Idaho, giving fall sown grain ample 
protection. 

Stephen H. Love, president United 
States Sugar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is arranging to attend the federal 
tariff hearings in Washington, D. C., 
starting about Jan. 15, regarding sugar 
tariffs. 

The annual state seed show will be 
held in Jerome, Idaho, Jan, 15-18. 
Among the speakers will be Alfred Up- 
ham, president University of Idaho, 
Mark Austin, of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. and E. P. Taylor, of the American 
Farm: Bureau Federation. The exhibit 
of seeds is expected to be the largest 
in the history of the state. 

Due to the construction of a viaduct 
at Riverdale, Utah, the mill of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers’ Milling Co. has been 
placed practically at the edge of a heav- 
ily travelled road. Danger to vehicles 
loading at the mill and also to passing 
autoists is foreseen by state and county 
officials, who are negotiating with the 


milling company either to rearrange the 
plant's loading facilities or to move 
the mill to some other location. 


W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 

The new year is still too young to have 
had any appreciable effect on the local 
flour: market. Although prices remain 
firm, they are about as low as they can 
possibly be under prevailing conditions 
in the grain market. No appreciable 
changes in locally milled or other flours 
have taken place for nearly a month. 
Inquiries have not increased in volume, 
and the new business being booked is 
not worth mentioning. 

Deliveries have been completed on 
most of the large contracts. The ma- 
jority of sellers, however, are hopeful 
of a turn for the better in the near 
future. Others, not so optimistic, pre- 
dict that they are in for a siege of hand- 
to-mouth buying which will continue for 
the remainder of the season. 

The millfeed market, which showed 
some strength the middle of December, 
again lapsed into dullness with the re- 
cent rainfall in southern California, 
which, although still insufficient to brin 
material relief from the long-continu 
drouth, was heavy enough to affect the 
demand for mill-run. 

In the grain market, receipts of corn 
have been above normal. Other grains 
remain steady, with prices unchanged. 

A, G. Stamm. 





CRISIS IN ROUMANIAN FLOUR MILLS 

Milling, of Liverpool, says: “We have 
received the report of an interview with 
i. Prohaszka, director general of the 
Morii Mari mills, on the economic crisis 
in the Banat. This gentleman states: 
‘We are inundated with white flour,’ 
owing to the embargo on its export, and 
some of it has been in the warehouses 
since last December. Every one, with- 
out exception, has reduced his output, 
and most of the mills will soon be closed. 
The quantity of flour has accumulated to 
such an extent that the whole capital of 
the mills is involved in it. He estimates 
the capital represented by these stocks 
of flour at £1,200,000, and points out 
how the industry is being crippled by 
this amount of money being withheld 
from circulation. 

“The millers cannot make prompt 
sales, the bakers demand the right to in- 
crease the price of bread, and the peas- 
ant cannot obtain a remunerative price 
for his wheat. The large mills have a 
hazardous existence, depending on credit 
from the banks, but the smaller ones, 
especially those in old Roumania, from 
which the banks have withdrawn credit, 
are at their last gasp. Mr. Prohaszka 
Says the only remedy is export. ‘If we 
could export, we could quickly repay our 
debts to the banks, which would then 


again have important funds at their dis- 
posal.’” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Congress just now would seem to be 
standing on a dead center, with little 
hope of getting into action in time to 
accomplish anything notable in the time 
remaining, which is about five months. 
Six appropriation bills had been re- 
ported from committees and four 
passed by the House at the last session. 

With the holidays gone, only one bill 
has been reported and none passed at 
this session. The one which has come 
out is the Interior department appropria- 
tion measure. In the case of some of the 
bills, both reported and passed before 
the Christmas season last year, not so 
much as hearings have been started at 
this session. ‘The Interior department 
bill will be the first to be taken up, and 
one of the next will be the agricultural 
appropriations. 

In the meantime, hearings are likely 
to be held on several of the numerous 
relief bills now pending in committee, 
such as the Coulter plan of agricultural 
relief for the spring wheat section of the 
Northwest, the American wheat growers’ 
plan of subsidizing export wheat as a 
means of increasing the domestic price, 
and the Norris bill to create a govern- 
ment corporation for dealing in farm 
products. Just what will come out of 
these hearings it is not safe to guess, 
because opinion is so widely divided on 
which is the best formula for improving 
the farmer’s condition. 

No hearing has been asked on the 
Gooding bill to establish a price guar- 
anty of $1.50 bu for wheat, $1.40 of 
which would. go to the producer and 10c 
to the government to finance the han- 
dling. As some of the southern senators 
have come forward with bills to help the 
cotton industry in one way or another, it 
is possible that a single bill may finally 
be drafted combining one or two of the 
essential features of each of the many 
relief measures on file; except, however, 
as to the Norris bill, which puts the 
government into the business of buying 
and selling farm produce to too great 
an extent to muster for it the support 
necessary for passage. 

The cause for all of the delay in get- 
ting down to business is, of course, the 
difficulty of both Senate and House in 
getting organized, and any organization 
that is effected is not likely to be lasting, 
in the Senate at least. The extremists in 
the Senate have not the votes to pass 
any of the legislation they are demand- 
ing, but they have the power to prevent 
the enactment of much that they do not 
favor. They cannot pass the railroad 
legislation they want, but it is likely 
that the conservatives will be satisfied to 
let it go at that, although more sober 
members of the Senate, including rep- 
resentatives of both of the leading par- 
ties, would like to make some changes in 
the present transportation act. 


THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


The silence of some of the more ex- 
treme members of both Senate and 
House on the Mellon tax plan seems to 
indicate that they at least are not going 
to oppose its essential provisions. If 
there was no soldier bonus bill on the 
tapis the two branches of Congress 
would approach the tax reduction pro- 
gramme with expedition, but to some 
persons with voting power in Congress 
the bonus measure is all-important. 
They are counting on their ardent sup- 
port in making the bonus a fact to help 
the service men to forget some unfor- 
tunate war records. It is noticeable that 
some of those men in Congress who ap- 
peared in the worst light in the early 
days of the war and the approach there- 
to are now the most active in demanding 
a bonus. 

And this is not mentioned as a reflec- 
tion upon the bonus idea, but just to 
show how some statesmen who got them- 
selves in bad odor in a certain crisis are 


now trying to stage a comeback. Some 
of them were not opposed to the war 
or sympathetic with the enemy, but fell 
victims ‘of political prejudices which 
they ever since have regretted. It is 
thought that the bonus situation will be 
cleared up, in a short time, in such a 
manner as to satisfy its champions and 
allow the House to proceed with con- 
sideration of the tax bill. 


“PROPAGANDA” 


The $25,000,000,000 added to the na- 
tional debt by the Great War, and the 
resultant chaos in economic readjustment, 
have not been half so serious in their 
effects upon this country as the birth or 
introduction to common use of a single 
word which was bandied back and forth 
by the nations at war during the period 
from 1914 to 1918. It was used then 
to serve purposes that were not always 
honest or legitimate, and it is serving a 
more harmful purpose now. The word 
is “propaganda,” which is used by every 
designing individual to cast suspicion on 
anything which he does not favor, either 
for selfish or political motives. 

Just now it is told in the halls of Con- 
gress, from the public platform and in 
the “letters-to-the-editor” columns of the 
newspapers, that there is a vast amount 
of propaganda coming to Washington in 
favor of the Mellon tax programme, 
which almost everybody who pays any 
taxes appears to favor. An examination 
of the mail received on the desk of the 
average member of Congress does not 
disclose that the petition for the enact- 
ment of lower tax legislation is any dif- 
ferent from that which has come to 
Washington for years urging Congress 
to do one thing or another that was uni- 
versally popular. 

The appeals for action on the tax bill 
come from all classes, the small business 
man as well as the large one, and from 
the salaried man and woman as well as 
persons in business for themselves. Be- 
fore the war it would not have been 
dubbed propaganda but the voice of the 
people. 

There should be some satisfaction, at 
any rate, in the fact that the House ways 
and means committee is making good 
progress in consideration of the tax bill, 
and bids fair to get the measure reported 
out on lines approximating what Presi- 
dent Coolidge has asked. Should the 
larger surtaxes be retained in the bill 
as finally passed, it cannot be said that 
the President would not veto it, because 
he has several times let it be known that 
he believes the revival of business and 
industry depends upon removing some of 
the present demands of the tax collector. 

The taxes which large concerns pay 
fail to tell the whole story. In addition, 
many of them have had to install exten- 
sive departments filled with high-priced 
tax experts to prepare returns and to 
check up on the government’s demands. 
And some of them have high-salaried at- 
torneys in Washington constantly on 
their payrolls to protect their interests. 

There is no fear just now of the pas- 
sage of an excess tax provision. A bill 
containing that sort of impost would 
undoubtedly meet a veto at the White 
House. 


BUSINESS HOPEFUL 


But, after all, business seems to be 
going right along without regard for 
what Congress is doing, as viewed from 
Washington. Every indication is that 
business throughout the country feels 
there is nothing to worry about by rea- 
son of what Congress fails to do. Those 
who come to the national capital from 
every corner of the nation say that the 
country generally is hopeful, and that 
the present slowing down of industry 
is nothing more than seasonal and must 
be regarded from the standpoint of the 
stock operator, who always acts on the 


Knowledge is power; 
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theory that every depression will be fol- 
lowed by good times and that the mo- 
ment to start trading actively is while 
securities are in the position to rise, or 
have a rise due them. 





MAN, KNOW THYSELF! 


(Continued from page 136.) 


How delightful it is to know, for in- 
stance, on competent authority, that 
seventy-two per cent in a drop of your 
blood consists of goblins, presumably, or 
as the report jovially puts it, as near as 
the layman can pronounce the word, 
“Hey, My Goblin!” being, I take it, 
the meaning of “Hemogloben.” How 
rich and plutocratic is the possession of 
five million, two hundred and eighty 
thousand “Erythrocytes,” self-contained 
and free of internal revenue tax. I do 
not know the value of one “Erythro- 
cyte,” but, if it be no more than a Ger- 
man mark, one cannot but feel richer 
and happier in the knowledge of possess- 
ing a hitherto unknown asset running 
well up into the millions. 

Whether “Small Lymphocytes” are 
more desirable than “Large Lympho- 
cytes” I cannot say, but it is a great 
blessing to know for a fact what per- 
centage of each is contained in one’s 
blood, also that of “Eosinophyles,” which, 
roughly translated, seems to mean some 
kind of sin, probably the early original 
sort, there is but a trifling percentage. 
This knowledge gives courage and con- 
fidence in one’s sense of rectitude. 

To learn, beyond peradventure, that 
no “Anisocytosis” or “Poikilocytosis” 
lurk unknown in the system, and that 
the base “Basophylic stippling” is absent, 
gives a vast relief to anxious souls who 
may have been worrying over their fan- 
cied presence. What a great and glori- 
ous feeling it gives to be authoritatively 
informed that such a dread and terrible 
thing as “Polychromatophylia” is not 
running riot and creating unspeakable 
havoc inside of one while he has been 
going unsuspectingly on in his accus- 
tomed ways. 

All this wealth of information found 
in the report of a Blood-count is most 
illuminating; the longer and more un- 
pronounceable the words, the greater the 
pleasure afforded the beneficiary and the 
more he learns of the real facts concern- 
ing his inner works. The average man 
only knows that blood is red and said to 
be thicker than water. He accepts this 
as final and sufficient, letting it go at 
that, but after a Blood-count he knows 
better. 

Then he comes to a realizing sense of 
the awful mysteries and fearful tragedies 
which exist within his own veins, with 
“Hemogloben” at war with “Poikilo- 
cytosises” and “Erythrocytes” ever at 
grips with wicked “Eosinophyles,” while 
large and small “Lymphocytes” unceas- 
ingly gamble as to which will gain the 
greater percentage of the red drop. It 
is an impressive thought to the mind 
of the layman, and undoubtedly good for 
his soul. 

Therefore one should not delay in ac- 
quiring a Blood-count before the cost is 
advanced and it ceases to become one of 
the few remaining inexpensive luxuries. 
the longer and 
more difficult the words in which the 
knowledge is conveyed, presumably the 
greater the power. Get a Blood-count 
and learn the facts; revel in its proud 
and noble language, and understand (if 
you can) what is happening within you; 
be intelligent and well posted. Man, 
know thyself: the Blood-count will in- 
troduce you. Try it and be happy ever 
after. 

—Tue O. M. 





RUSSIAN SEED CAKE EXPORTS 

Shipments of sunflower seed cake, flax- 
seed cake, and hempseed cake continue 
to arrive in Denmark from Russia, ac- 
cording to reports just received by the 
Department of Commerce. Though the 
stocks of sunflower seed cake from last 
year’s crop are now practically exhaust- 
ed, there is quite a large quantity of 
Russian sunflower seed cake in Denmark, 
and further shipments en route. It is 
therefore not expected that there will 
be any shortage of such cake if ship- 
ments from the new crop begin at the 
normal time. 
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TARIFF RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


For nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury the matter of tariff relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada has 
been one of great importance. Up to 
about 1890 its significance was felt main- 
ly in the eastern states, but with the 
enormous agricultural development of 
the Canadian prairie provinces, the ques- 


tion of trade between the two countries- 


in grain and grain products became im- 
mensely important in the Middle West 
as well. So far as flour milling was con- 
cerned, however, trade in wheat or its 
products between Canada and the Unit- 
ed States never assumed any great vol- 
ume until the autumn of 1920, when the 
sudden inflow of Canadian wheat and 
flour, together with the collapse of wheat 
prices, suddenly brought about the move- 
ment leading to the emergency tariff law 
of 1921. Despite the amount of atten- 
tion directed to the whole subject of 
tariff relations with Canada, misinfor- 
mation and misconceptions have been so 
general that the following brief review 
of this chapter of tariff history is given. 

When, early in October, 1919, the 
United States House of Representatives 
voted to repeal the Canadian reciprocity 
act, there appeared to be a generally ac- 
cepted notion, even among millers, that 
this action in some way affected the 
status of wheat and flour. This, of 
course, was by no means the case; the 
provisions covering wheat and flour con- 
tained in the Underwood tariff law of 
1913 remained in force and unaltered. 
The reciprocity act on which the House 
expressed its views was passed by Con- 
gress in the winter of 1911, nearly two 
ears before the Underwood tariff law 
ecame effective. Naturally, a repeal of 
the earlier,.and practically inoperative, 
law had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the operations of the measure on which 
the entire tariff system was based. 


RECIPROCITY IN 1854 


Reciprocity with Canada has never ex- 
isted since 1865, though President Taft 
came close to putting it through in the 
latter part of his administration. The 
question first came up in 1846, when nego- 
tiations looking toward reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and Canada were 
begun. One delay followed another, and 
in 1852 the fisheries question assumed such 
alarming characteristics that the whole 
scheme appeared hopeless. The British 
government, however, seeing that Can- 
ada, with its vast opportunities for pro- 
ducing raw material and its very limited 
manufactures, would be immensely the 
gainer by having a great and adjacent 
market opened to it on unrestricted 
terms, took a hand, and in 1854 a reci- 

rocity treaty was actually confirmed on 
Poth sides. It worked, as was expected, 
more to Canada’s interest than to that 
of the United States. 

The Civil War period brought through- 
out the North a feeling of keen resent- 
ment at Canada’s unfriendly attitude. 
Both countries were urgently in need 
of increased revenues, and both were 
rapidly committing themselves to protec- 
tionist policies. A bill calling for the 
abrogation of the reciprocity treaty was 
passed by Congress, and on March 17, 
1864, President Lincoln gave the required 
year’s notice for termination. 

Thus ended the nation’s one experi- 
ment with reciprocity. Various attempts 
to renew it were made, but only the one 
directed by President Taft in 1910-11 
seemed likely to succeed. This effort 
was the direct result of the Payne-Al- 
drich tariff law of 1909, which had pro- 
vided a general and a maximum scale of 
duties, Canada being threatened with the 
maximum. President Taft urgently 
pressed the desirability of reciprocal 
trade relations with Canada, and, at his 
instance, Congress in 1911 passed the 
necessary measures. 

In Canada the question was used by 
the Conservatives as their main weapon 
for unseating the Liberals, with much 
talk of the sinister purpose of annexa- 
tion concealed behind the act, all of 
which was greatly strengthened by a fa- 
mous and unlucky utterance by Champ 
Clark. The Liberals were defeated, and 
the plan for reciprocity was wrecked, In 
1913 a resolution was introduced in the 
House of Representatives for 
the repeal of reciprocity act of 1911, 





but it was rejected, only to be passed, in 
virtually the same form, in October, 1919. 


THE UNDERWOOD ACT 


Meanwhile, on Oct. 3, 1913, the famous 
Underwood tariff law went into effect. 
This law unequivocally placed on the 
free list, in section 646, “wheat, wheat 
flour, semolina and other wheat prod- 
ucts, not especially provided for in this 
section.” This action had no direct ref- 
erence to Canada, and was, of course, in 
no way affected by the then totally in- 
operative reciprocity legislation of two 
years before. 

It had been originally proposed to 
place a duty of 10c per bu on wheat, but 
to admit wheat flour and semolina duty 
free, except that these products were to 
be subject to a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem when imported from a country 
which imposed a duty on wheat flour im- 
ported from the United States. A vig- 
orous protest by the millers of the Unit- 
ed States, described in full in The North- 
western Miller of Oct. 8, 1913, led to the 
change whereby wheat and flour were ac- 
corded the same treatment, both being 
placed on the free list, but with the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Wheat shall be subject to a duty of ten 
cents per bushel; and wheat flour shall be 
subject to a duty of forty-five cents per bar- 
rel of one hundred and ninety-six pounds, 
and semolina and other products of wheat, 
not especially provided for in this section, 
ten per centum ad valorem, when imported 
directly or indirectly from a country, de- 
pendency, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment which imposes a duty on wheat or 
wheat flour or semolina imported from the 
United States. 


CANADIAN DUTIES REMOVED 


This measure, effective Oct. 3, 1913, 
could be altered only by a congressional 
amendment to or revision of the nation’s 
tariff law. The conditions under which 
wheat and wheat products could be im- 
ported from Canada depended entirely 
on such tariff action as the Canadian 
government might take. Up to 1917, 
Canada’s import duties amounted to 12c 
per bu on wheat coming from the United 
States, and 60c per bbl on wheat flour. 
In 1915 a general increase in tariff sched- 
ules was made as an emergency war 
measure, but wheat and wheat products 
were specifically excepted. On April 16, 
1917, Canada removed by orders-in-coun- 
cil all duties on wheat, wheat flour and 
semolina, thus automatically returning all 
these articles, so far as Canadian trade 
was concerned, to the United States free 
list. Finally, in June, 1919, the Canadian 
Parliament confirmed by legislation the 
action taken in 1917. 

For practical purposes, the restoration 
of free trade in wheat and flour in 1917 
was temporarily rendered absolutely in- 
operative through export and import em- 
bargoes. The products nominally en- 
joyed a free entry on either side of the 
line, but the requirements of war re- 
stricted trade far more effectually than 
if there had existed a tariff wall of $5 
per bu. There was nothing reciprocal 
about these embargoes; one government 
could at any time remove them without 
reference to the other. In such a case, 
the ability to import would depend sole- 
ly on the permission of the other govern- 


ment to export; if any products were al- 
lowed to cross the line at all, they would 
inevitably make the passage duty free. 

The use of the word “reciprocity” with 
regard to the Canadian arrangement has 
at all times been unfortunate. There was 
no reciprocity under the laws effective in 
1920, except in so far as both countries 
might chance to include the same prod- 
ucts on their free lists, or to impose 
equivalent duties on them. The compen- 
sating duties of the Underwood act were 
not identical with the Canadian wheat 
and flour duties in force prior to April, 
1917; their automatic removal, as applied 
to imports from Canada, was not in any 
sense the outgrowth of a reciprocal ar- 
rangement, but resulted purely from the 
fact that Canada’s action rendered the 
compensating clause no longer operative. 

The repeal by Congress in 1919 of the 
reciprocity act of 1911 meant nothing ex- 
cept the removal from the statute books 
of a law which had never been in effect. 
Its sole influence was to close the door in 
case Canada should, at some future time, 
desire to act favorably on the plan which 
it rejected in the Liberal defeat 10 years 
ago. 
The next step was the removal by the 
Wheat Director of all embargoes on the 
import and export of wheat and wheat 
products, effective Dec. 15, 1919. Can- 
ada likewise removed its embargoes, but 
as the Canadian Wheat Board retained 
direct control of all Canadian wheat and 
flour, it was announced that all sales to 
the United States would be made by the 
Wheat Board itself, private sales being 
prohibited. 


THE EMERGENCY LAW 


The small amount of business done 
prior to the movement of Canada’s 1920 
wheat crop did not arouse much interest 
in the tariff situation, but the abnormal- 
ly large imports of both wheat and flour 
from Canada in the autumn, coupled with 
the decline in wheat prices, stirred the 
farmers to demand immediate protection. 
The result was the passage by the House 
of the Fordney bill, including, among 
many other provisions, a duty of 30c per 
bu on all imported wheat, and of 20 per 
cent ad valorem on imported flour. This 
bill was virtually an emergency amend- 
ment to the Underwood tariff law, and 
as such, at the end of December, it 
was sent to the Senate. 

After protracted debate in the Sen- 
ate, the Fordney bill was finally passed, 
the duty on wheat having been advanced 
to 35c per bu. It was vetoed, however, 
by President Wilson at the very close of 
his administration. 

The same measure promptly reap- 
peared with the opening of the extraor- 
dinary session of the new Congress, and 
became a law on May 27, 1921. As final- 
ly enacted, it provided duties of 35c per 
bu on wheat, 20 per cent ad valorem on 
flour, 15c per bu on corn and 30c per 
bu on flaxseed, besides sundry items not 
of direct interest to the millers. On all 
matters not covered by the emergency 
law, the Underwood law still applied. 

Canada’s prompt retaliation by once 
more putting into effect its import duties 
on wheat, wheat products and other ag- 
ricultural commodities automatically re- 
vived paragraph 644 of the Underwood 
act, already quoted, and thus throughout 


COMPARATIVE TARIFF SCHEDULES 
Provisions of the 1922 tariff bill as finally passed, compared with those of the bill as 
passed by the Senate and the House of Representatives, of the emergency tariff law supple- 
menting the Underwood law, and of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law of 1909: 





Under- Payne- 


Emergency wood Aldrich 

Final Senate House 1921 1913 1909 

Whent, BG 60 IBS. cccccccccccescecessccce 30c 30c 25c 35c *Free 25c 
Wheat flour, 100 Ibs... ... 2... cece ee eeee 78¢c 78¢ 50c 20% *Free 25% 
Bemolina, 100 IWS... ccs scscccsscscccce 78c 78¢ 50c 20% *Free 25% 
Bran, shorts, etc., tom......-....eeeeeeee 15% 10% $1.50 ose *Free 20% 
Gorm, WO GE Wis cccccccscccscsscgcecsceces 1l5c 20c 15c 1l5c Free lbec 
Corn meal and flour, 100 Ibs.............. 30c 30c 30c eee Free 40c 
Gate, BG BB IWS. cccccccccccscescsesccsece 15c 15c 10¢c eve 6c 15c 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 Ibs........ 80c 90c 60c cee 30c $1.00 
RPO, WE US TRS ccc cecovessecccccccceseuce 15c 15c 10c Free 10c 
Rye flour and meal, 100 Ibs.............. 45c 45c 30c Free 50c 
Barley, bu 48 1b8.......0e ee eeeeeeeeecees 20c 20c 15c 15c 30c 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs.........eeseeeeeeees 10c 10c 30c Free 15c 
Buckwheat flour, 100 Ibs............00.. 50c 50c 50c Free 25% 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 100 Ibs........ $2.00 $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $1.50 
Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ibs........ 10c 10c 10c 8c 10c 
Unground screenings, etc., tom........... 10% 10% T5c Free $1.50 
Ground screenings, tom ....-..-6--e-s0e85 10% 75c $1.50 Free 7T5c 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc............... 20% 25% 17% Free 25% 
Blwcwlte, COGS, OFC. occcccccccvcccsccces 30% 30% 28% aes 25% 20% 
Flaxseed, bu 56 Ibs ou «6988 40c 25c 30c 20c 25¢ 
BAMGOOE GEL, TD cccccccccccccccccssscsccces 3.3¢ 3.5c¢ 2.5¢ ees 1.3¢ 2c 
» Pe iri ree Free 15% Free ° Free Free 


*Subject to the compensatory duty of 10c per bu on wheat, 45c per bbl on wheat flour, 
and 10 per cent ad valorem on other wheat products, on all imports from a country imposing 
a duty on imports of wheat or wheat products from the United States. 

Among other duties provided by the new measure are: barley flour, etc., 100 Ibs, $2; 
rice, paddy or rough, 100 Ibs, $1; rice, milled, 100 Ibs, $2; rice four and meal, 100 Ibs, 50c; 


potatoes, white, 100 lbs, 50c. 
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the latter part of 1921, while wheat and 
wheat flour imports were governed by 
the emergency tariff law, imports of 
millfeed were regulated by the compen- 
satory provisions of the act of 1913. 


PERMANENT TARIFF LAW 


It had been expected that the perma- 
nent tariff act, which passed the House 
in July of 1921, would become law by 
October at the latest, but the Senate 
failed to act on it, and as the life of 
the emergency law expired by its origi- 
nal terms on Nov. 27, Congress extended 
it to allow more time for consideration 
of the complete tariff measure. 

Late in 1921, Canada held a general 
election, contested by both parties pri- 
marily on the tariff issue. The Liberals, 
beaten on reciprocity 10 years earlier, 
won a complete victory on the promise 
of a thorough downward revision of the 
tariff schedules. In other words, just 
as the United States was busily closing 
the door to any sort of a reciprocal ar- 
rangement by planning a general ad- 
vance of duties in the proposed tariff 
bill, Canada was taking the first step 
toward meeting the offers presented in 
1911 and again in 1913. 

The permanent tariff bill as it ‘had 
goes the House of Representatives in 
uly, 1921, was manifestly quite hope- 
less, and for months the Senate worked 
over it, first in the finance committee 
and then, for 17 weeks, in the Senate it- 
self. When the bill was finally passed 
by the Senate, on Aug. 19, 1922, it con- 
tained over 2,000 amendments to the 
House bill. Most of these, however, 
were accepted by the House with surpris- 
ing readiness, and the conference report 
was finally accepted Sept. 19, the bill 
being promptly signed by President 
Harding, and becoming effective Oct. 
1, 1922. 

One important feature, added in the 
Senate, concerned the payment of draw- 
backs on imported wheat milled for ex- 
port, as set forth in the following para- 
graph: 

See. 313—That upon the exportation of 
articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States with the use of imported mer- 
chandise, the full amount of the duties paid 
upon the merchandise so used shall be re- 
funded as drawback, less 1 per cent of such 
duties, except that such duties shall not be 
so refunded upon the exportation of flour or 
byproducts produced from imported wheat 
unless an amount of wheat grown in the 
United States equal to not less than 30 per 
cent of the amount of such imported wheat 
has been mixed with such imported wheat. 

The schedule of duties imposed on 
grain and grain products by the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law, as compared 
with those of the emergency, Underwood 
and Payne-Aldrich laws, is given in the 
appended two-column table, which like- 
wise shows the duties as they appeared 
in the bill in the forms in which it was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and by the Senate. 


CANADIAN DUTIES 


The duties restored in the spring of 
1921 by Canada, and in force thereafter, 
are indicated in the following table. The 
British preferential tariff applies to im- 
ports from Great Britain and other parts 
of the British Empire. The general tariff 
applies to imports from the United 
States and all other countries that have 
no special treaties with Canada: 


Prefer- Inter- Gen- 

Tariff items— ential mediate eral 
Wheat, per bu ..... 8c 12¢c 12¢ 
Wheat flour, per bbl. 30c 50c 50c 
eas 15% 17%% 17%% 
Dutiable breadstuffs. 15% 22%% 25% 
Beans, per bu....... 15c 22%c 26c 
Peas, per bu ........ 10c 12%¢c 15c 
Buckwheat, per bu.. 10c 12%c 16c 
Buckwheat, meal or 

flour, per 100 Ibs.. 35c 45c 60c 
Pot, pearl, roasted, 

rolled or ground 

DATE icccosecede 20% 27% % 30% 
Barley, per bu ...... 10c 12%c 16c 
Corn meal, per bbl.. 20c 22%c 25¢ 


Indian corn, not for 


distillation, bu .... Free Free Free 
Oats, per bu ........ 7c 9c 10c 
Oatmeal and rolled 

oats, per 100 Ibs... 40c 50c 60c 
Rye, per bu ......... 7c 9c 10c 
Rye flour, per bbl... 33c 45c 50c 
Linseed oil cake and 

meal, cottonseed 

cake and cotton- 

seed cake meal.... Free Free 
Hay and straw, ton. $1.65 $1.76 $2.00 
Flaxseed, per bu..... 7%c 10c 10c 


The year 1923 saw no material change © 
in the situation, although in the autumn 
there was a persistent demand on the 
part of United States wheat farmers to 
have the duty on wheat advanced by the 
President from 30c to 45c per bu. The 
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jaw gives the President authority to in- 
crease duties by not more than 50 per 
cent, but President Coolidge’s message to 
Coneress indicated no intention of mak- 
ing the change. The grinding in bond of 
Canadian wheat by United States mills 
increased materially during the year. 


RATE REDUCTION OPPOSED 


southern Railroad Men Declare at Atlanta 
jtearing That Lower Freights on Grain 
Would Injure Farmer’s Cause ~ 


Nasuviae, Tenn. — Whitefoord R. 

- president Nashville, Chattanooga 

& st. Louis Railway, went to Atlanta, 
jun. 3, to appear at the sixth of a 
series of grain rate hearings being con- 
ducicd by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
uission at the request of President 
Coolidge. The purpose was to investi- 
vate the establishing of lower grain 
t Commissioners Esch and Camp- 
resided at the hearing, and exam- 
Beach and Keane were present. 
sentatives of shippers and carriers 








o xe Southeast were in attendance. 

“\, is a matter of common knowledge 
tha! the economic position of the wheat 
gro. rs, particularly those of the North- 
wes!, is far from satisfactory,” Mr. Cole 
teslitied, “and it has been suggested that 
a rcuction in the rate on grain and 
gra’. products would serve measurably 
to » .cliorate their condition. 

“; shall not try to attempt a diagnosis 
of the causes bringing about this condi- 


tion beyond expressing the view that 
rate. for transportation have little, if 
any! ing, to do with it and that the cause 
mui be sought elsewhere. It is clearly 
trve that the price of wheat is fixed in 
the uarkets of the world—in Liverpool 
an other foreign ports, rather than in 
Clicago—and that the relatively low 
price of wheat is probably due more to 
an overproduction of that commodity 
than to any other single cause.” 

There is no “justifiable ground” for 
transferring a loss of the farmers to the 
railroads, the witness continued, adding 
that “it has been estimated that if car- 
load rates on grain and grain products 
are reduced, based on tons originated in 
1922, the freight revenue and conse- 
quently the net railway operating income 
of class one railways in the southern 
district would be reduced $2,433,126, in 
- case of a reduction of 104c per 100 

A reduction in the rates would lower 
the market price of grain in the South, 
Mr. Cole testified. A collateral tendency 
toward discouragement of the diversifi- 
cation of crops, which he termed “the 
most beneficial policy inaugurated among 
southern farmers,” also would follow, 
the witness stated. 

“In the southern states, as a whole, 
so | am advised, approximately 85 per 
cent of the grain is used locally and nev- 
er shipped on railroads at all, for any 
substantial distance. The price of grain 
is fixed by the market at Chicago, and 
other primary markets, plus the freight 
rate,” he said. 

“If there is any reduction in freight 
rates on grain, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that it will be made to apply uni- 
formly throughout the country. The 
result of such reduction would be that 
the price of grain of the southern farmer 
will be substantially reduced. In other 
words, for the 85 per cent of his grain 
which the farmer never ships, or ships 
for only short distances, he will receive 
less than if this reduction were not 
made, because his price is fixed by the 
market at Chicago, and other primary 
markets, plus the freight rate.” 

Short lines’ representatives did not 
think their companies could stand a re- 
duction of grain rates. 

B. L. Bugg, receiver of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railway, testi- 
fied that granting of lower freight rates 
on grain to the South would retard the 
programme of diversification of crops. 

Richard I. Manning, former governor 
of South Carolina, was another promi- 
nent witness, and also corroborated the 
view that lower grain rates would not 
advance the welfare of the South. 

This hearing, it was stated; will com- 
plete the investigation. 

It is announced that the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation will ask the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in case 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


it decides to grant a reduction of west- 
ern grain rates, also to order decreases 
for rates to the South, so as to preserve 
the existing relationship between the two 
sections. 

Joun Lerrer. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Tuesday, Jan, 8, in cents per 100 lbs: 








——__F rom—— 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp - 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bristol ...... 22.00 .... «+++ 233.00 er 
Cardifg ...... 22.00 ce cose 88.00 a6 
BN ccoees 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 ote 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 dope 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 pane 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 eee 
Cork ..ccccee 25.00 .... 2 . éuwe 
Dublin . x Tr 
Dundee . x 30.00 
Glasgow ee 22.00 4 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ees 
Maimé ...... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 TT 
Hamburg 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 ose 
Havre ....... 25.00 ++ 25.00 25.00 eee 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «es+ «eee cece 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 “ese 
BBGE  ccccccce 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 eves 
Leith .... - 22.00 22.00 22.00 chee 
Liverpool .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 25.00 .... 25.00 .... ies 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Newcastle ... 33.00 .... eee soos rr 
Rotterdam ... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gibraltar ...- 40.08 weer sees coves eee 
Southampton... 22.00 .... «seoe cece sees 
Danzig ...... 25.00 - 25.00 25.00 
Pireeus ...... Bee cscs case vee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— January 
SE, cheb aketb.0 64 000466066006 ba eeee 22 
BUENO, EUNUOM 2 ccccccccsenescoces's 19 
ED ED. ab bot b0wo0'5 6-4 002 505008 23 
p EPP PTEET TCE TTT TRE 22 
SEE bodied oe 0is-n hed ¥05544.4004 6002008 28 
PE boc GK S ce recesesevessonssecos 29 
EE Pe ee eer ae 22 
Se, ID oi ve ccciewcccvecees 22 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan, 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 1,576 212 56 28 
Omilvies cccccvess 768 112 87 eee 
Grain Growers .. 2,264 272 42 eee 
TH He cccscanve 3,474 205 80 79 
Northland ...... 5,092 866 223 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 433 356 eee nee 
Can. Gov’t ...... 899 283 136 274 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 4,872 420 54 100 
Sask. Co-op. No. 2 4,296 430 53 119 


1,556 225 107 


Private elevators. 16,260 





Totals ..cccsce 39,934 





4,711 957 707 
Year ago ....... 21,918 2,647 2,060 452 
Receipts ........ 5,808 641 207 75 
Rail shipments.. 260 385 131 17 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 38 Me. 1 C. Wiecces 36 
No. 1 northern..8,620 No. 2 C, W...... 1,467 
No. 2 northern..6,421 No. 3 C. W...... 928 
No. 3 northern..5,178 Ex. 1 feed ..... 132 
Bee. © cocssecose 3.687 2 GOOD cccscccce 194 
No. 4 special... 64 2 feed ......... 262 
INO.-5 wcoccccose 306 Special bin ..... 8 
No. 5 special. 61 Others 
NO, 6 wccccccses 94 Private 
No. 6 special. 4 
Peed ..cccccccce 99 Total 
Durum ......++s 25 
Winter ....cccce 7 
Special bin ..... 63 
Others ........- 1,016 
Private ....... 16,260 
(ee 39,934 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 898 140 97 95 4 
Boston ..... 2 3 29 4 eae 
Buffalo ..... 4,784 293 1,356 1,283 302 
Afloat ....3,131 oes 276 1,256 346 
Chicago 17,219 3,641 3,525 1,438 376 
Detroit ..... 42 34 82 27 éae 
St. Joseph ..1,070 242 225 11 2 
Duluth ..... 5,872 634 1,322 5,941 171 
Galveston ... 631 cou re 48 ese 
Indianapolis. 637 235 292 5 


Kan. City..13,091 965 1,571 174 631 


Milwaukee... 347 507 1,958 498 193 








Sioux City .. 263 238 641 20 7 
Minneap’lis 17,781 647 5,111 7,565 973 
N. Orleans... 318 334 126 27 4 
New York... 646 69 612 486 99 
Omaha ..... 3,745 693 1,919 324 128 
Peoria ...... 60 36 234 ees ome 
Philadelphia. 532 212 159 51 2 
St. Louis ...1,763 702 716 22 5 
Toledo ..... 1,668 83 341 41 2 

Afloat .... 304 eve eee oes eee 

Totals ...74,804 9,708 20,591 19,316 3,145 
Last year...40,582 16,885 32,122 10,865 3,193 


Increases: Corn, 909,000 bus; oats, 651,000; 
rye, 264,000. Decreases: Wheat, 48,000 bus; 
barley, 97,000. 








MINNEAPOLIS 1923 OUTPUT 


Mills Produced 13,488,460 Bbis, a Decrease 
of 2,153,935 Over 1922—Exports 
Are Small 


Minneapous, Minn.—During the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1923, Minneapolis flour 
mills made 13,488,460 bbls flour, a de- 
crease of 2,153,935 compared with 1922, 
1,383,290 compared with 1921, and 1,514,- 
735 compared with 1920. 

Direct export flour shipments for the 
year, 76,645 bbls, were the lightest since 
1878. However, the figures are some- 
what misleading. Much of the flour sold 
for export during the year was worked 
through exporters on the seaboard, and 
was not billed as export shipments. 

The direct export sales of the year 
represented only .57 per cent of the 
output. Back in the eighties, export ship- 
ments averaged 35 per cent of the total 
output. 





Rosert T. Beatry. 


Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan.. 1,103,745 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 
Feb.. 1,095,095 1,103,320 1,059,505 972,250 
Mch.. 1,415,715 1,194,515 1,180,645 981,820 
April. 1,051,720 937,910 1,112,200 960,585 
May.. 1,002,125 1,047,890 1,020,560 1,132,420 
June. 1,012,145 968,870 940,390 1,379,690 
July.. 1,137,900 1,276,840 1,116,655 1,314,545 
Aug.. 1,233,955 1,347,265 1,547,510 1,225,730 
Sept. 1,104,410 1,702,570 1,759,165 1,154,470 
Oct.. 1,355,275 1,888,880 1,821,340 1,459,705 
Nov.. 1,112,005 1,730,900 1,325,290 1,575,125 
Dec.. 864,370 1,356,115 915,925 1,285,515 





Tots. 13,488,460 15,642,395 14,871,750 15,003,195 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 
January.... 4,905 46,735 76,880 78,900 
February... 7,500 123,595 9,220 36,860 
March...... 9,000 111,570 149,845 100,605 
April....... 6,985 72,080 94,495 30,995 
ON AAP 5,810 74,355 94,955 61,435 
SJUME. 20.00% 3,210 32,210 101,200 136,665 
TUF o ccccee 11,070 22,920 72,060 65,835 
August.... 2,710 41,165 68,495 48,840 
September. 3,910 8,805 148,210 131,245 
October.... 9,805 8,280 111,640 94,830 . 
November.. 6,500 4,245 19,175 35,940 
December.. 5,240 9,640 66,610 42,675 
Totals... 76,645 864,825 


555,600 1,012,785 


Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and direct foreign flour ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by calendar 


years: 





Output Exports Per ct. 

bbls bbls exporte 
Pee 13,488,460 76,645 57 
Aree ee 15,642,395 555,600 3.55 
| Arr 14,871,750 1,012,785 6.81 
SDs bes cv teens 15,003,195 864,825 5.76 
ere 17,500,890 1,098,255 6.26 
1918........... 14,413,830 1,334,260 9.26 
| See 17,610,845 1,085,590 6.16 
ar 18,541,650 1,410,970 7.60 
err 18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 
0 Ser 17,769,280 1,873,930 10.54 
«+ 17,673,726 1,764,805 9.98 
17,031,935 1,132,640 6.65 
15,795,470 1,136,686 7.19 
0 eee 15,375,760 1,323,650 8.61 
Re 14,867,245 1,645,190 11.07 
OO PPP 13,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
13,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 
Sear 13,825,795 2,425,035 17.54 
Ds ce0seeeces 14,366,095 2,188,775 15.23 
rr 13,652,735 1,741,120 12.76 
, SE 15,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 
1902 16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 
--+ 15,921,880 3,897,906 21.31 
...+ 16,082,725 4,702,486 $1.11 
- 14,291,780 4,009,136 28.05 
14,232,595 4,062,585 28.47 
13,635,205 3,942,630 29.13 
Bbc ceccctuece 12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
BEs vce cecccen 10,681,635 3,080,935 29.11 
See 9,400,535 2,370,756 25.21 
OO See 9,377,635 2,877,275 30.68 
BE 00 cccreee 9,750,470 3,337,205 34.22 
BEE ceveceweses 7,877,947 3,038,065 38.63 
| Rereerrerer 6,988,830 2,107,125 30.14 
1,953,815 32.08 
2,197,540 31.14 
2,660,000 40.30 
2,288,500 37.10 
1,834,845 35.13 
1,805,875 33.22 
1,343,105 33.10 
1,201,630 37.83 
1,181,322 37.58 
799,440 38.96 
442,600 28.52 
| 940,785 107,185 11.39 








AFRICAN FLOUR IMPORTS INCREASE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Comparison ‘of 
wheat flour imported by the several col- 
onies of British and French West Africa 
show a heavy percentage of gain in 1922 
and 1921. The imports in barrels of 
196 lbs for the several colonies and pro- 
tectorates, the figures for 1921 being 
stated first in each case, in a report from 
W. J. Yerby, consul at Dakar, Senegal, 
are given as follows: 

Senegal, 19,796 and 47,174; French 
Guinea, 1,991 and 3,194; Ivory Coast, 
1,046 and 3,008; Dahomey, 1,946 and 
3,521; Gambia, 4,637 and 6,638; Sierra 


165 


Leone, 10,087 and 14,471; Gold Coast, 
35,962 and 51,434; Nigeria, 38,829 and 
20,486. 

No wheat is produced in any part of 
French and British West Africa, accord- 
ing to this report, except perhaps a 
small quantity, of which there are no 
statistics, produced and consumed locally 
by natives of French Sudan. Only the 
comparatively small number of Euro- 
peans and the natives in the coast towns 
and at principal interior stations are 
consumers of wheat flour as_baker’s 
bread. The natives who eat flour bread 
are the comparatively small number who 
have become accustomed to European 
foods, and the common laboring class 
of men away from their families who 
do their cooking; these have learned to 
eat bread through necessity. The na- 
tive generally uses as bread his millet 
meal mush, rice, cassava or manioc, 
yams and bread fruit. Wheat is not 
imported by either of the French or 
British West African colonies. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





EMMETT V. HOFFMAN HAS OPERATION 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Emmett V. Hoffman, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
underwent a major operation at Re- 
search Hospital here today. His condi- 
tion, soon after the effects of the an- 
esthetic had been removed, was consid- 
ered extremely satisfactory. It was said 
at the hospital that the operation was 
largely one of exploration and that an 
enlarged appendix and other internal 
troubles were remedied. Mr. Hoffman 
has: been confined to his home because of 
illness for several weeks. 

R. E. Srerrine. 





FEED TRADE RULES 


The following amended rules were 
adopted at a meeting of a joint commit- 
tee representing the Millers’ National 
Federation, Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation and United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association, held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 2, 1923, and were sub- 
sequently approved by all three associa- 
tions: 

Rule 1—Trade. It shall be the duty 
of both buyer and seller to include in 
their original articles of trade, however 
canbustell the following specifications: 
number of sacks, tons or cars; kind and 
grade of feed; price; rate basing point; 
time of shipment; terms of payment, 
sight draft unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 2—Confirmation. (a) It shall be 
the duty of both buyer and seller, not 
later than the close of business day fol- 
lowing date of trade, to mail, each to 
the other, a confirmation in writing (the 
buyer a confirmation of purchase and the 
seller a confirmation of sale), setting 
forth the specifications as agreed upon 
in the original articles of trade. Upon 
receipt of said confirmation the parties 
thereto shall carefully check all specifica- 
tions named therein and, upon finding 
any differences, shall immediately notify 
the other party to the contract, by wire 
or telephone, and confirm in writing, ex- 
cept in the case of manifest errors and 
differences of minor character, in which 


“event notice by return mail will suffice. 


(b) When a trade is made through a 
broker, it shall be the duty of the broker, 
not later than the close of business day 
following date of trade, to send a writ- 
ten confirmation to each of the principals 
(to the buyer a confirmation of sale and 
to the seller a confirmation of purchase) 
setting forth the specifications of the 
trade as made by him. Upon receipt of 
said confirmations, the parties thereto 
shall carefully check all specifications 
named therein and, upon finding any dif- 
ferences, shall immediately notify the 
other party to the contract by wire or 
telephone, and confirm in writing. In 
default of such notice the contract shall 
be filled in accordance with the terms of 
the confirmation issued by the broker. 

Rule 3—Brokers. (a) A broker is one 
who is engaged for others, on a commis- 
sion basis, in negotiating contracts rela- 
tive to property, with the custody of 
which, actual or constructive, he has no 
concern. 

A person is not a broker— 

First: Who has possession and abso- 
lute control of merchandise shipped to 
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him to sell and collect the proceeds. 
(Therefore, a commission merchant, to 
whom feed is consigned for sale, is not 
a broker.) 

Second: Who receives a salary instead 
of a commission or brokerage. 

Third: Who acts for one principal to 
the exclusion of all others. 

(b) A broker has power to bind his 
principals only to the extent of his in- 


structions, and the principals are not, 


liable for any acts of the broker in ex- 
cess of such instructions. 

(c) A broker who, in good faith or 
otherwise, exceeds his authority, is liable 
for resulting damages. 

(d) A broker who negotiates a con- 
tract without disclosing his principal’s 
name is responsible as principal until the 
real principal’s name is given and ac- 
cepted by the other party. 

(e) A broker who in good faith nego- 
tiates a contract which is in accord with 
instructions from both his principals, 
who at the time of the negotiations ad- 
vises each principal the name of the oth- 
er, and who completes such negotiations 
in accordance with the rules and customs 
governing such transaction, thereby ful- 
fills all his obligations and has no further 
liability to either of his principals, unless 
otherwise agreed. The contract so nego- 
tiated is valid and binding between the 
buyer and seller, the same as if it had 
been negotiated directly between them. 

(f) Brokerage shall be credited when 
contract is accepted by principals to the 
transaction, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 4;—Bills of Lading. Bills of lad- 
ing attached either to invoices or to 
drafts shall be original and negotiable 
and in conformity with the specifications 
of the contract on which the shipment is 
to apply, and shall be signed in accord- 
ance with the rules of carriers. Any loss 
resulting from irregular or incorrect bills 
of lading shall be paid by the seller. 

Rule 5—Demurrage and/or Additional 
Charges. The seller shall be liable for 
any demurrage and/or additional charges 
accruing on feed billed to “shipper’s or- 
der,” when such charges can be shown to 
have accrued by reason of the inability 
of the buyer, through act of the seller or 
his agent, to get possession of the bill of 
lading, whenever said bill of lading is 
necessary to furnish disposition. 

Rule 6—War Taz on Freight Charge. 
On all feeds sold at a delivered price it 
shall be the duty of the seller to pay 
the federal freight tax. The buyer shall 
pay such federal freight tax where feed 
is sold at a price f.o.b. shipping point. 

Rule 7—Carload. A carload shall be 
forty thousand (40,000) pounds, unless 
otherwise specified at times of purchase; 
provided, that where rules of carriers 
lawfully on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or State Railway 
Commissions provide for minimum car- 
load weights in excess of the above, such 
minimum weights shall constitute a car- 
load within the meaning of this rule. 

Rule 8—Maker of Feed. (a) A sale 
of feedstuffs by any miller or manufac- 
turer shall mean goods of his own manu- 
facture, brand, or equal in every par- 
ticular, unless otherwise specified at the 
time of sale. 

(b) Durum wheat byproducts shall not 
be deliverable on contracts for wheat 
feeds unless so specified. 

Rule 9—Origin of Feed. (a) A sale 
of feedstuffs shall not of necessity mean 
that the feedstuffs will originate at the 
home address of the seller. If at time 
of sale buyer requests origin, seller is 
obliged to give same by zones, as follows: 

Zone No. 1.—Shall mean either Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Zone No. 2.—Shall mean either Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Iowa. 

Zone No. 3.—Shall mean either Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see. 

Zone No. 4.—Shall mean either Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana. 

Zone No. 5.—Shall mean either Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, Idaho. 

Zone No. 6.—Shall mean either New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland. 

(b) A sale of feedstuffs contemplates 
shipment from mills on or after the date 
of sale, unless otherwise specified. 

(c) The differential in freight rates 
shall be those in effect on date of con- 


tract of sale from seller’s business ad- 
dress, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 10—Privileges. In all delivered 
sales to any terminal markets the point 
specified shall be considered as a rate 
basis only and not necessarily final des- 
tination of goods, and shipment shall be 
made to any point and via any line open 
for business designated by the buyer 
which is reached by lake, or lake-and-rail 
lines during the season of navigation, or 
by all-rail trunk lines at other times, at 
the differential in effect at the time of 
contract of sale, as shown by published 
tariff rates; provided shipment is made 
within contract time, and provided fur- 
ther, that such routing is in accord with 
transit arrangements of shipper. 

Rule 11—Definitions. In the absence 
of agreement to the contrary, definitions 
of feedstuffs shall be the same as those 
adopted and promulgated by the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States. 

Rule 12—Packing. (a) It shall be un- 
derstood that all feedstuffs when sold in 
sacks shall be packed in new bags, un- 
less otherwise specified at time of trade. 

(b) The weight of packages shall be 
net when aadhed, and two thousand 
(2,000) pounds net shall constitute a 
ton 





Rule 13—Shortage, Damage and/or 
Overcharge. (a) All claims for shortage 
and/or damage shall be made by the re- 
ceiver within fifteen (15) days after ar- 
rival, and must be accompanied by paid 
expense bill with railroad agent’s nota- 
tions as to damages; likewise condition 
of equipment and seals. 

(b) Upon receipt within thirty (30) 
days after arrival of complete papers 
covering freight overcharges on deliv- 
ered sales, seller shall immediately reim- 
burse buyer. Upon receipt of complete 
papers, in such case, at any time after 
thirty (30) days from date of arrival, 
seller will undertake to collect claim for 
account of buyer. 

Rule 14—(a) Immediate or Rush Ship- 
ment shall mean shipment within three 
(3) calendar days from the date of re- 
ceipt of shipping instructions, including 
day instructions are received by seller. 

(b) Quick Shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within seven (7) calendar days 
from date of receipt of shipping instruc- 
tions, including day instructions are re- 
ceived by seller. 

(c) Prompt Shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within fourteen (14) calendar days 
from the date of receipt of shipping in- 
structions, including day instructions are 
received by seller. 

(d) Unspecified Shipment. Where 
shipment is not specified, prompt ship- 
ment is understood. 

(e) Loaded, Spot, Instant or on Track 
shall mean that the goods are actually 
loaded and ready for billing, and the 
lading must be dated on the day of sale. 

(f) In Transit shall mean that the 
lading must be dated at least one day 
prior to date of sale. 

(g) Deferred Shipment. In the pur- 
chase and sale of feed for deferred ship- 
ment the following specifications shall 
govern: 

Where a specific number of days is 
not specified in contract, but the time is 
referred to as first half or second half 
of a given month, it shall be understood 
that up to midnight of the 15th shall be 
considered the first half (this including 
February), the remainder of the month 
to be considered as second half. 

(h) The date on original bill of lad- 
ing, from point of origin, as shown on 
exchange of bill of lading, shall be ac- 
cepted as the original date of shipment; 
provided the shipment originates in the 
zone specified. 

(i) Season Shipments. Season ship- 
ments shall mean shipment any time, at 
the seller’s option, between the date of 
sale and Dec. 31 of the current year, 
inclusive. 

(j) On all shipments the date of issu- 
ance of bill of lading, signed by the 
agent of the railroad issuing same, shall 
be conclusive evidence of date of shi 
ment, unless conclusive evidence to the 
contrary can be shown. 

Rule 15—Directions. Unless otherwise 
agreed in the contract all sales are un- 
derstood to be for shipment at seller’s 
option at any time during time of ship- 
ment specified or provided for in con- 
tract. 

Specifications on sales for spot, imme- 


diate or quick shipment, or for shipment 
within less than fourteen (14) days, 
must be furnished by buyer at the time 
contract is made; and if so furnished, 
seller shall make shipment within time 
of shipment specified or provided for in 
contract. 

Specifications on sales for prompt 
shipment must be furnished by buyer as 
follows: If not demanded by seller, 
specifications must be furnished within 
fourteen (14) days from making of con- 
tract, and if demanded by seller at any 
time at or after making of contract 
specifications must be furnished within 
three (3) days after such demand; and 
if so furnished, seller shall make ship- 
ment within fourteen (14) days after 
receipt of specifications. 

Specifications on sales for shipment 
within fourteen (14) days or more but 
not more than thirty-one (31) days from 
making of contract must be furnished by 
buyer as follows: If not demanded by 
seller, specifications must be furnished 
within contract time; and if demanded 
by seller at any time at or after making 
of contract, specifications must be fur- 
nished within three (3) days after such 
demand; and if specifications, whether 
demanded or not, are furnished by buy- 
er within three (3) days after making 
of contract, seller shall make shipment 
within contract time. 

Specifications on sales for shipment 
extending more than thirty-one (31) 
days from making of contract are not 
due from buyer until commencement of 
contract time of shipment but must be 
furnished by buyer as follows: If not de- 
manded by seller, specifications must be 
furnished by buyer within contract time 
of shipment; if demanded by seller at 
any time at or after commencement of 
time of shipment specified in contract, 
specifications must be furnished within 
three (3) days after such demand; and 
if so furnished by the buyer, provided 
the same are received by the seller at 
least fourteen (14) days before the last 
day of contract time of shipment, seller 
shall make shipment. within contract 
time. 

If, in any of the cases above men- 
tioned and while the contract is still in 
force, specifications are furnished after 
the first three (3) days of time of ship- 
ment specified or provided for in the 
contract shall have expired, the time of 
shipment shall be extended so that sell- 
er shall have the same amount of time 
after the receipt of specifications, with- 
in which to make shipment, as_ the 
length of time of shipment specified or 
provided for in the contract; and if so 
furnished, seller shall make shipment 
within the time of shipment as so extend- 
ed under the foregoing provisions. 

If specifications are demanded by sell- 
er and are not furnished by buyer within 
three (3) days thereafter (in case last 
day of time of shipment is thirty-one 
(31) days or less from date of contract) 
or within three (3) days after com- 
mencement of period of shipment in 
case last day of time of shipment is 
more than thirty-one (31) days from 
date of contract, seller may, at any sub- 
sequent time before receipt of specifica- 
tions, elect to treat the contract as bro- 
ken and to hold the buyer for breach of 
contract. If the seller so elects, seller 
shall give notice to buyer of such elec- 
tion by sending a telegram or mailing a 
letter to buyer before the receipt of 
specifications. 

The contract shall be deemed broken 
by the buyer at the expiration of the 
time of shipment mentioned or provided 
for in the contract, in either of the fol- 
lowing cases, viz: (1) If seller does not 
demand and buyer does not furnish 
specifications within the time of ship- 
ment specified or provided for in the 
contract; or (2) If specifications are de- 
manded by seller during contract time, 
and buyer has failed to furnish the same 
in accordance with the foregoing provi- 
sions, and the seller has not during con- 
tract time given notice to buyer of the 
seller’s election to treat the contract as 
broken. If the seller elects to hold buy- 
er for breach of contract, the seller shall 
give notice to the buyer of such elec- 
tion by sending a telegram or mailing 
a letter to the buyer prior to noon of 
the day following the expiration of the 
time of shipment specified or provided 
for in the contract. 

If a buyer violates any of the other 
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terms of the contract, amounting to a 
breach of contract, the seller shall, if 
it elects to treat the contract as broken 
by reason thereof, give notice of such 
election to buyer by sending a telegram 
or mailing a letter to the buyer prior 
to noon of the day following the day on 
which the seller receives notice of such 
violation by the buyer. 

In the event buyer fails to furnish 
specifications as required under these 
rules, or violates any of the other terms 
of the contract, amounting to breach ot 
contract, and the seller gives due no 
tice, as above provided, of its election 
to hold the buyer for breach of contract, 
the seller shall have the following rights: 

(a) To resell goods in the open mar- 
ket for buyer’s account; buyer to pay 
seller the loss incurred; or, 

(b) To retain goods, buyer to pay 
seller difference between contract price 
and market price in the event of market 
price being lower, and also in addition 
thereto such actual expense as shall have 
been incurred. 

(c) To cancel the contract on any un- 
shipped portion thereof. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the seller, 
without demand, in event of default of 
contract, to notify buyer of that fact by 
wire or telephone prior to noon of day 
following date of expiration of contract. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after 
the seller gives due notice, as above pro- 
vided, of its election to hold the buyer 
for breach of contract, the seller must 
give notice to the buyer which one of 
the above rights seller elects to exercise, 
such notice to be given by mailing letter 
or sending telegram to buyer. 

If the seller fails to ship as required 
by the contract or violates any of the 
other terms of the contract, amounting 
to breach of contract, the buyer shail, if 
it elects to treat the contract as broken 
by reason thereof, give notice of such 
election to the seller by sending a tele- 
gram or mailing a letter to the seller 
prior to noon of the day following the 
day upon which the buyer receives no- 
tice of such violation by the seller. 

In the event seller fails to ship as re- 
quired under these rules or violates any 
of the other terms of the contract, 
amounting to breach of contract, and 
the buyer gives due notice, as above 
provided, of its election to hoid the sell- 
er for breach of contract, the buyer shall 
have the following rights: 

(e) To cancel that part of the contract 
upon which there has been default; or, 

(f) To buy in the open market a like 
quantity and quality of feedstuffs for 
seller’s account; seller to pay buyer the 
loss incurred; or, 

(g) Seller to pay difference between 
the contract price and market price, if 
the market price is higher than the con- 
tract price, and in addition, such actual 
expense as shall have been incurred. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after 
the buyer gives due notice, as above pro- 
vided, of its election to hold the seiler 
for breach of contract, buyer must give 
notice to the seller which one of the 
above rights buyer elects to exercise, such 
notice to be given by mailing letter or 
sending telegram to seller. 

In event the buyer’s notice is not re- 
ceived by the seller at any time before 
shipment, the contract shall be extended 
so as to include the shipment and deliv- 
ery when made. 

A change in specifications previously 
filed with the seller does not extend any 
contract except upon mutual agreement 
at the time such change is requested. 

Rule 16—Registration. On sales of 
feedstuffs the seller guarantees that the 
feedstuffs shall comply with the laws of 
the state into which it is sold, including 
registration and tax, if any, unless other- 
wise agreed at the time of sale. 

Rule 17—Refusal of Shipment. Fail- 
ure to make any shipment in keeping 
with the terms and conditions of a con- 
tract shall be grounds for the refusal 
only of such shipment or shipments, and 
not for the rescission of the entire con- 
tract or any other contract between buy- 
er and seller. 

Rule 18—Arbitration. In cases of ar- 
bitration of disputes resulting from. 
transactions in feedstuffs, where one or 
both parties to the dispute are members 
of trade associations or exchanges that 
have adopted these rules, these rules 
shall define the rights of the parties and 
shall be the basis of award. 
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IMPROBABLE EPITAPHS 
HERE LIES 
THE BODY OF 
CYRUS B. TOTTEN 
A MILLER 
WHO NEVER SAID 
“BUSINESS IS ROTTEN.” 





HERE BY THE ROOTS 
OF THIS OLD 
OAK TREE, 
REPOSES THE BODY 
OF 
SAMUEL J. LEE, 
AS GENTLE A MAN 
AS THIS EARTH WILL SEE. 
A MILLER OF FLOUR 
WHO HATED A FUSS, 
HE NEVER WAS KNOWN 
TO PUBLICLY CUSS 
WHEN A DRAFT WAS RETURNED 
WITH THE FOLLOWING MOAN: 
\ OUR SHIPMENT LACKS EVERYTHING 
PROMISED TO Us.” 





HERE LIE THE BONES 
OF ELIHU FLEET 
WHO MADE A LARGE FORTUNE 
BY NOT HEDGING IN WHEAT. 





THIS IS THE GRAVE 
OF 
TIMOTHY CHILL, 
A BANKER WHO NEVER 
OWNED PART OF A MILL. 





OUT HERE IN THE COLD 
AND THE WIND AND THE SNOW, 
THIS STONE MARKS THE GRAVE 

OF 
BENJAMIN BLOW. 
BELOVED TO THE LAST 
BY BOTH FRIEND AND FOE, 
FOR HE NEVER CUT PRICES 

TO MAKE THE MILL Go. 

H. BE. Y. 
~ * 

HATS OFF TO GALLOWAY 

Rural Echoes correspondence in the 
Cassville (Mo.) Democrat: “Hats off to 
\. L. Galloway. He’s put a cucklebur 
in the sock of the millers’ trust, as he 
offers to grind wheat and corn for one 
eighth. No, you don’t have to take it on 
horseback like they did when grandpa 
was a little boy, but just take anywhere 
from a bushel to a truckload and try 
him out or shut up about the low price 
a +t oan and the high price of flour and 
eed. 

oF * 
THE HUMANE MAN 

Jackson had hardly arrived at the 
country place where his wife was spend- 
ing the summer while he kept bachelor’s 
hall in the city, when he was plied with 
about 376 questions as to the condition of 
the house and everything pertaining 
to it. He had succeeded in answering 
Several to the lady’s satisfaction, when 
she suddenly said: “How about the cat— 
did you leave food so that it could get 
it — you were up here over the week 
end? 

“Oh, yes!” replied Jackson, “I left a 
can of condensed milk on the kitchen 
table with a can opener by the side of 
it. The cat will be all right.” 

“Quack.” 
* * 

NIGHT ON LOVERS’ LANE 

“Look! There’s a car parked in this 
lonely road. Can it be motor bandits?” 

“Nope, that’s the old parlor sofa two 
generations removed.” —Judge. 

* * 


_A lady who had taken out an “all 
risks” insurance policy on her belongings 
before starting recently on a visit to 
Italy wrote to her insurance brokers 


very like me, is it?” 
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from Rome as follows: “I gave a black 
marocain dress to be ironed, and they 
washed it and shrunk it, and I can’t 
wear it any more. 
you think?” The 
negative. 


Am I covered, do 
answer was in the 

—Punch. 
* - 


Oscar: “Why do you always buy your 


clothes on the installment plan?” 


Oswald: “They try to give me stuff 


that will last* until the installments are 
paid.” 


—Princeton Tiger. 
7 * 
THE TRAIL BLAZERS 
The man who had invented the best 


rat trap ever made, after long years of 
unceasing experiments, sat back in his 
hut deep in the woods and waited for the 
world to beat a path to his door. 


He did not have to wait overlong. 


True to the prophecy of the sage, the 
world came. 
this order: 


At least, part of it did, in 


Star salesman of the Aggressive 


Cheese Co. 


Advertising manager of the Rat Trap 


Gazette—“Devoted to the Best Inter- 
ests of the Profession.” 


Delegation from the Society for the 


Preservation of Rodents. 


Game warden who wished to know 


whether that trap was really intended 
for rats. 


Sob sister from the Daily Blurb—ac- 


companied by photographer. 


Income tax collector. 
Platoon of life insurance agents. 
Committee from a near-by chamber of 


commerce delegated to inform the in- 
ventor tactfully, but firmly, that his ac- 
tivities were bringing unfavorable pub- 
licity to a strictly high-class residential 
community which had always prided it- 
self on being absolutely free from both 
mice and rats. 


—J.K.M., in Life. 


* x 


The Sitter: “Well, hang it all, it’s not 


The Artist: “No, possibly not. At the 


same time I can assure you that my ver- 
sion is the correct one.” 


—Punch. 
* * 
LETTERHEADS AND SURGERY 
A printer received an inquiry from a 


surgeon who wanted bids on several 


thousand 
grades and colors, and he wanted the 


form held standing. 


letterheads, different _ sizes, 


The printer wrote back: “Am in the 


market for one operation for appendi- 
citis, one-, 
with or without ether; also with or with- 
out nurse. Quotations must include put- 
ting appendix back and canceling the or- 
der if found sound. 
is expected to hold incision open for 60 
days, as I expect to be in the market for 
an operation for gallstones, and I want 
to save the extra cost of cutting,” 


two-, or five-inch incision, 


Successful bidder 


—Northwestern Druggist. 


WELL-KNOWN 


MILL WITH ESTAB- 
lished trade desires experienced flour 
salesman for Maine territory to call on 
jobbers, mixed-car buyers and carload 
bakers; want man well acquainted with 
trade and with good past sales record. 
Address 1689, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A 


FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
to represent aggressive northwestern mill 
making strong high grade spring wheat 
flour; must have ability to sell the larger 
bakers; good proposition for man who can 
produce results. Address 1693, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 


date 160-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








neapolis. 


SALES MANAGER EMPLOYED BY WELL- 


known northwestern and southwestern 
mills, desires to hear from milling com- 
pany seeking man of this experience. Ad- 
dress 1688, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced man asso- 
ciated for past 16 years with some 
of the country’s best mills is open 
for a position as sales or district 
sales manager for first class mill; 
am acquainted direct with eastern 
and southeastern field; highest ref- 
erences furnished; available at once. 
Address 967, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL, 500 TO 


1,000 bbis, by miller with long experience 
in hard or soft wheat mills; results guar- 
anteed; can handle men and keep mill in 
best repairs. Address 1685, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BRANCH MANAGER HAVING 15 YEARS’ 
valuable flour experience in handling all 
branches of sales work on both spring and 
Kansas flour, desires to hear from milling 
company seeking man with wide acquaint- 
ance of this capacity. Address 1687, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
mill, 200 to 1,000 bbls capacity, by middle- 
aged, up-to-date miller with 21 years’ ex- 
perience in large and small hard winter 
wheat mills; prefer Kansas, Nebraska or 
Oklahoma. For more information address 
1690, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with baking and jobbing 
trade throughout New England, desires 
direct mill connection with a high grade 
spring wheat or Kansas mill; can give 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 1684, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MADE FROM 


ROPE PAPER 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 











R. Trade Stimulators 


—vinxdow and counter cards des 
fa products Have yer inn 


“Buckbee-Mears Co., Business Builders 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 









[* THE BAKERS PROFIT SPECIALTY * 0) 











We Are Large Buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Paper Flour Sacks 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

















Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN. WANTED 


Well-known spring wheat mill has 
an opening for a high grade sales- 
man for eastern Pennsylvania, lowa 
and Illinois territories. Liberal 
proposition to right party. Address 
1694, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR WIS- 
consin; state experience, age, married or 
single, and salary expected. Address 1692, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON eacs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. 














FOR SALE—NEW STEEL CONCRETE 
fireproof mill building and grain tanks; 
equipped with new Nordyke & Marmon 
machinery; capacity 400 bbls; own water- 
power, siding, old mill buildings, real 
estate; established 1850; forced into re- 
ceivership for lack of working capital. 
R. H. Quackenbush, Trustee, Jas. Frazee 
Milling Corp., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Registered in the 
United States and 


Trademarks United States a 
Foreign Countries 


Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 


Paul, Paul €&? Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYSand SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 


Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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J. H. Moore, President G. M. Lowry, Secretary Awprew Smirn, Sales Manager 


“Kansas 
Expansion 


“A man is known by the company 
he keeps.” The same thing is true 
of a flour. Kansas Expansion— 
Eastern Representatives That Flour Supreme—proudly en- 
FurpPHyY BrRoKERAGE Co., Harry E. WHITE, . . e 
1345 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Produce Exchange, New York City, N. Y. joys a national acquaintance and 
JESS . 8 10., F K. LD, 4 : 
ys Penge R R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 31 State a Mass. reception among housewives of 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., J. H. Kia, i imi i 
708 Goff Bldg, Clarksburg, W. Va. (New York State) Utiea, N. Y. discriminating tastes and bakers 
Pacific Coast Representative devoted to exceptional Quality. 
J. H. Knox, Baldwin Park, Cal. 


Southeastern Representatives 
B. F., PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WICHITA.KANSAS 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 
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“Wellington’s | | * Robin’s Best f_ Kansas 


99 q , 
atin y A Strictly Short 
Best } , >». z Patent y J a 
A short patent, de- re 11 AN 5 ala a 
a stahat teen odh FY 4c9| Ovencraft Ry 
‘Ler A fancy high patent flour 


milled and uniform x Speci 

I a Eom oral pecial Bakers : illed from strictly dark 

in quality. NJ ee Patent Turkey Wheat. ae 
: H 1,200 Barrels. 











Wellington Milling & Elevator wait - The Robinson Milling , Hays City Flour Mills 


; saieiih ania = sauiInA Co. KANSAS 
Company WELLINGTON, KANSAS HAYS CITY, KANSAS 























1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





























